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WHERE THE PIONEER TRUST COMPANIES OF AMERICA 
BEGAN BUSINESS 
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Endorsed by the Executive Committee of the Trust Company Division, American Bankers’ Association 
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CENTENNIAL 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 


TRUST COMPANIES 


FUTURE OF CORPORATE TRUSTEESHIP 


STUDY of the inception, early 
history and more recent expansion 
| of the trust companies of the 
= United States, affords striking 
proof of the immutability of the principles 
that govern their organization and opera- 
tions. A hundred years and more have 
elapsed since the first trust company seed 
was planted in Colonial times. Generations 
of Americans have joined their forbears. 
Political factions have come and gone. 
Civil and foreign wars have tested the soul 
of the Nation. Industrial and _ financial 
advancement has been punctuated by 
alternating seasons of affluence, of depres- 
sion and National crises. New systems of 
banking and currency have succeeded ob- 
solete structures. Social and economic 
traditions have yielded to new conceptions. 
But through the procession of brilliant 
achievements and through the travail of the 
passing years the American trust company, 
as an enduring corporate entity, like 
Tennyson’s immortal brook, “goes on for- 
ever.” 

It is a happy coincidence that the ob- 
servance this year of the “Silver Anniver- 
sary” of the organization of the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers’ 
Association in 1896, precedes by only a few 


months the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the organization of the first American trust 
company in 1822. As our country emerges 
from the lacerations and effects of the last 
Great War, the men who today guide our 
trust companies—large or small—may look 
back over the record of the past one hun- 
dred years and derive therefrom new in- 
spiration and pride in expanding trust 
company service. 

It is fitting, at this historic stage, that 
trust companies should correctly interpret 
the secret of their success and appraise the 
possibilities for greater usefulness and re- 
finement of trust company service to in- 
dividuals, to business, finance and society 
at large. They have today command of 
over twelve billions banking resources, equal 
to nearly 30 per cent. of the combined 
banking power of the Nation. As executors 
and trustees under will, administrators of 
estates and trustees under “living trusts,” 
they exercise stewardship over property 
and funds valued at approximately twelve 
billions of dollars. As trustees under cor- 
porate mortgages, equipment trusts, de- 
positaries for collateral, registrar and trans- 
fer agents, custodian, receivers, treasurers 
and in other corporate fiduciary capacities 
they are the responsible guardians over a 
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vast sum of negotiable wealth and corporate 
obligations estimated at over eighty billions 
of dollars in value. 

Eloquent as these totals are of the faith 
reposed in trust company management and 
the essential character of their facilities, 
there is a more profound meaning and les- 
son to be gained therefrom. It is the far 
more valuable, albeit intangible, asset of 
public good will which is the reward for faith- 
ful discharge of duties and observance of the 
letter as well as the spirit of their obligations 
to individuals and corporations. This is 
the heritage of the past one hundred years 
that must be sacredly guarded. Future 
growth of trust company business will be 
measured not only by fidelity, integrity and 
efficiency, but by subordination of the im- 
patient impulses for gain to the spirit of 
genuine service. Dividend and earning 


capacity will not be impaired but will be 
enhanced to the degree that trust com- 
panies more and more employ their tre- 
mendous leverage for impartial protection 
or distribution of property, for enforcement 
of honesty, fairness and equitable rights in 
business and financial procedure. 


Because of their confidential and diver- 
sified relations trust companies are in an 
enviable position to help remove the antip- 
athy that exists toward corporations as 
supposedly soulless agencies of capitalism. 
There exists today no corporate vehicle 
better adapted to combat in a practical 
way the feeling of social unrest, labor 
troubles and dangerous revolutionary hopes 
that followed in the train of the war. More 
and more the owners of great individual 
fortunes are dedicating their wealth to 
humanitarian and social purposes instead 
of selfishly perpetuating or dissipating their 
estates. Charitable and educational trusts 
under which trust companies are today 
functioning run into the hundreds of mil- 
lions. Through the operation of Com- 
munity Trusts the trust companies have 
provided the way by which generous men 
of large or moderate means may ally them- 
selves to the “new force in civilization,”’ 
which regards the holding of wealth as a 
divine trust for social uplift, public educa- 
tion and alleviation of suffering. Truly, 
the trust company solves the problem of 
altruism which goes hand in hand with 
sound business sense. 


COMPANIES 


A CONSTRUCTIVE TRUST COM- 
PANY PROGRAM 


LTHOUGH a product of American 
genius the trust company idea has 

gained world-wide acceptance. In 
the creation of financial contracts and in the 
preservation of estates after death wise men 
have come to recognize the superiority of 
an organization which cannot die, which is 
responsible and efficient as compared with 
the perils that attend individual life. But 
there is one danger which American trust 
companies, as such, must avoid. The in- 
herent qualities and possibilities that reside 
in the proper exercise of trust functions 
must not be permitted to become subordi- 
nate to the “department store in finance”’ 
idea. Development of the Federal Reserve 
system with grant of fiduciary powers to 
National and State banks only serves to 
emphasize the need for adhering to the best 
traditions of trust company business. The 
tendency of banking enterprises to employ 
the words “trust company” in their title, 
without even attempting or being qualified 
to undertake such business, should be dis- 
couraged by legislation. Good will and co- 
operation should actuate relations between 
trust companies and banks that enter upon 
the trust field in faith. Eternal 
vigilance must be exercised to prevent dis- 
honest and unscrupulous men from using 
“trust company’’ titles. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of opera- 
tions and development for a period of one 
hundred years, the “trust company move- 
ment” is still in its infancy. Much remains 
to be accomplished in the way of proper 
legislative alignments; in improving and 
standardizing methods of operation. By 
exercise of tact the legal profession and the 
judiciary may be converted into allies. 
Notwithstanding the tragic evidence of 
loss, waste and incompetency which attend 
unwise individual management of estates 
and trusts, and the glaring consequences of 
failure to make proper provision for protec- 
tion of post-mortem property, it is a fact 
that in the devolution of estates less than 
two per cent., in most States, of the busi- 
ness that goes through probate courts an- 
nually provides for trust company appoint- 
ment. It is also stated that 97 per cent. 
of Americans die without leaving a will. 
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President Harding’s Greeting 


to 
Trust Companies of the United States 


The White House, Vv ashington, « Septe mber 27, 1921. 


amily 


Publisher Trust Companies: 


“Observance of the Silver Anniversary of the organization of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers’ Assoctation has been brought to 
the attention of the President. He asks me to express his interest in the occasion 
and to say that the rapid ¢ xpans ton and increasing usefulness of the trust com- 
pantie. 5 has, in his judg ment, been of great t value to the country, an 1 that he hopes 
it may continue.” 

; GEORGE B. CurisTIAn, JR. 


Secretary to the President. 


Tribute to Trust Company Administration 
from 


MR. E. D. HULBERT 


Retiring President of the Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association 
The celebration of the 25th anniversary of the Trust Company Division 
brings to notice vividly the wonderful grot wth of trust companies in that period. 
Twenty-five vears ago trust companies WeTE little know 7 and were Tr garded with 
ore or less suspicion and fear. Now, hit their number 1s 


. 


comparatively 
mall, they undoubtedly control more assets than any other group of banks in the 
( nited Sfales. 
The latest available published figures show the deposits of trust companies 
about 97 hundred millions, but this does not include property held in trust and 
controlled by the trust companies, which is doubtless far in excess of this amount. 
Most of our large National banks have found tt desirable to organize trust 
company adjuncts, and in States where trust « ompanie. S are 10 nN neral banking 
powers some of us are wondering why National banks care to retain their charters. 
There is absolutely no service whi j fr National banks can render that the trust 
company cannot render equally well, and the trust company can render to i 
patrons important and vital service impossible to National banks. 
The astounding growth of trust companies in a comparatively short time is 
a striking r tribute to the service they are ren lering to the publi , and the sple ndid 
technique they have de pelogad 4 in handling fiduci iary business, is in 
di gree owing to the work of the Trust Company Division. 
It should be mentioned in connection with this anniversary that the organi 
tion of the Trust Company Division was due largely to the efforts of idideeckio. 
, Fones, President of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis. 
His name will go down in our history as the father of the Trust Company Division. 
We must acknowledge at this time also the great service of Trust COMPANIES 
MacGazine, which for seventeen years has been devoted to the special interests of 
the trust companies. The work of this magazine has been of material assistance 
in educating not only the trust compantes the mselves, but the public. 
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MAINTAINING THE GOLD 
STANDARD 


RAVE doubts may be occasioned as 
G to the re-restablishment of the gold 


standard or resumption of gold pay- 


ments when we contemplate the appalling? 


and continued increase in the world’s na- 
tional debts and inflation of paper cur- 
rencies. Anomalous as it may seem, the 
posession of 45 per cent. of the ‘world’s gold 
monetary stock by the United States, is 
charged with actual and latent menace to 
our dominant creditor position abroad and 
offers a tempting target for cheap money 
and renewed inflation at home. Insofar as 
the surplus of gold exceeds legitimate re- 
quirements of credit extension and note 
issue in our domestic markets, this yellow 
metal is an inert mass drawing no interest 
and serving no earthly good. 

There is a certain measure of justice in 
the criticism heard abroad that the United 
States is not demonstrating its capacity 


for economic leadership and statesmanship. 
Although holding over 10 billions of the 
10Us of the allied powers, our Government 
has thus far been deaf to various proposals 


for international conferences to stabilize 
exchanges and currencies. While the 
Administration on the one hand urges 
plans for refunding of the allied debt 
and payment of interest, Congress is com- 
mitted to the enactment of a protective 
tariff embargo which will render it practi- 
cally impossible for Europe to repay us in 
goods, the only available kind of payment. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon recently 
proposed conferences in the different 
countries to consider currencies and ex- 
changes. Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
has stated that the great banks of issue 
are the guardians of stability in currency, 
and might well concert upon some un- 
official plan leading to re-establishment of 
the primary conditions of economic life. 
The fact is that all advocacy of international 
financial or economic agreements would be 
futile unless the United States takes the 
initiative as the world’s leading credit 
reservoir and only open gold market. It 
would be logical for the Administration, in 
connection with or following the coming 
armament reduction conclave, to give its 
sanction to an international financial con- 
ference. 


COMPANIES 


STABILIZING EXCHANGES AND 
CURRENCIES 


E have recently witnessed the debacle 
W in certain phases of American foreign 

banking enterprise. Shall America 
default in its claim to leadership, fling 
aside its advantageous position in foreign 
trade and finance and return to a hide- 
bound policy of economic, as well as politi- 
cal seclusion ? In precise ratio as our useless 
gold hoard accumulates, as National debts 
and currencies in Europe continue to pile 
up and depreciate the value of their cir- 
culating medium, so will the dislocation of 
foreign exchanges militate against our 
foreign trade, destroy the prestige of dollar 
exchange and prevent re-establishment of 
the gold standard. Like King Midas, 
crushed beneath the weight of his gold, we 
may even have to face repudiation of gold 
as the standard of value and credit, even 
though the powers in Europe may not offi- 
cially acknowledge such repudiation. 

Europe is now to all practical purposes 
upon a paper basis and the gold backing is 
but a shadowy substance. Ratio of gold 
to paper currency, which averaged 66.3 per 
cent. before the war, stood at 17.6 when the 
armistice was signed and has declined still 
further to less than 9 per cent. Excluding 
Russia, the world’s National debts have in- 
creased from 43 billions in 1914 to ap- 
proximately 320 billions. Paper currency 
increased since 1914 from 7 billions to 
82 billions at the close of 1920, with the 
printing presses still working day and night 
in Europe, especially in Germany, where 
the mark has declined to half a cent. 

Shall we plug our teeth with the vast ac- 
cumulation of monetary gold in this country 
that aggregated $3,377,417,000 according 
to latest Treasury count, including $496,- 
451,000 shipped to us in excess of exports 
from January Ist to September Ist of this 
year? Shall America play the role of 
pawn broker or banker toward the world ? 
Nothing that this country can do would 
solve our domestic problems more rapidly 
and help stabilize exchange, reinforce the 
gold standard and hasten return to normalcy 
more speedily than for our Government 
and our big bankers to make common cause 
by providing adequate foreign credit ma- 
chinery and releasing trade from the bias 
of war debts and inflated currencies. 
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BANKERS’ PLATFORM ON 
ECONOMIC POLICIES 


HE Economic Policy Commission of 

the American Bankers’ Association 

has submitted a chart of fundamental 
principles and policies that crystallizes the 
best judgment and which admirably serves 
as a guide to American business men and 
bankers. In the present complex stage of 
domestic and foreign affairs, it is wise for 
the banker and the business man to sense 
and adapt the broader currents of economic 
adjustment to their own individual trans- 
actions. The Commission is composed of 
some of the ablest minds in the banking 
fraternity. Its report, presented at the 
recent annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

The Commission cautions against danger- 
ous attempts to substitute for free play of 
economic law dangerous attempts to cure 
all ills by specious legislation. It opposes 
proposed amendments to the Federal Re- 
serve Act as undesirable and calculated to 


lessen the advantages to be derived from 


the Federal Reserve system. It approves 
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the avowed policy of the Harding Adminis- 
tration to refrain from Government par- 
ticipation in private business undertakings; 
in affecting economies of administration; in 
abolishing war-time taxation and the excess 
profits tax with the recommendation that 
repeal should be made retroactive for the 
year 1921. The commission opposes further 
tax exemptions and gradual elimination of 
the principal of tax-exemption of securities. 
It expresses the hope that the Soldiers’ 
Bonus Bill will be definitely set aside, al- 
though commending measures for relief of 
soldiers suffering from disability incurred in 
service. It endorses the coming interna- 
tional conference for reduction of military 
and naval armaments. 

As regards the credit situation the Com- 
mission feels that the longer artificial prices 
are continued, the more serious the ultimate 
reaction; that a deadlock exists because the 
cost of transportation and of manufactured 
goods is too high compared with the prices 
of primary products. The Commission 
doubts the desirability of refunding the 
floating indebtedness of the Government 
into long-time Government securities at 
this time and that refunding operations 


REUNION OF ALLIED SUPREME COUNCIL IN PARIS 
Lord Curzon, Lloyd George, M. Briand, Signor Bonomi, Le Marqu‘s Della Correta, Col. Harves 


(unofficially present 


and Marquis Bayashi 
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should await greater stability in money 
market conditions. It does not believe that 
this is a favorable time for attempts to sell 
to the public bonds based upon indebted- 
ness of foreign governments or that debtor 
governments should be pressed for interest 
payments in the present depressed state of 
foreign exchange and trade. 

In regard to foreign trade and stability 
the Commission welcomes the formal 
signing of the peace treaty with Germany 
and plans to help re-establish normal con- 
ditions in Europe. It endorses the principles 
of the ter Meulen bond plan and hopes for 
early establishment of suitable corporations 
under the Edge Act. Renewed activity is 
urged upon bankers to stimulate public 
thrift and savings. Plans to broaden the 
Postal system are condemned 
which has the fundamental weakness that 
it is not qualified to make use of the funds 
in the localities where they belong. 

The Commission endorses H. R. 7868, 
known as the Federal Fraud Act, now pend- 
ing in Congress which would create Se- 
curities Committees in each Federal Re- 
serve bank to regulate issue and sale of 
securities. It disapproves of the Denison 
bill as too extreme in checking fraudulent 
security issues. The Government is com- 
mended for its purpose to refund Govern- 
ment debt to railroads over a period of 
years and attention is directed to financial 
needs of railroads in considering railroad 
rate adjustments. 


Savings 
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STABILITY OF TRUST COMPANY 
RESOURCES 


OMBINED resources of the trust 
companies of the United States on 

June 30, 1921, amounted to $12,- 
323,000,000, representing a decrease of 
only $128,000,000, as compared with June 
30, 1920, according to the 1921 edition of 
“Trust Companies of the United States,” 
just published by the United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Company of New York. 
Considering the velocity of price recession, 
deflation of “frozen credits” and general 
contraction of bank loans and deposits 
which reached its culmination during this 
period, the record of the trust companies is 
one that reflects to a remarkable degree 
the stability of their resources. 
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During the same period from June 30, 
1920, to June 30, 1921, the resources of the 
National banks of the country decreased 
$2,558,000,000 from $22,196,000,000 to 
$19,638,000,000, and deposits decreased 
from $17,155,000,000 to $15,142,000,000, 
according to the latest summary furnished 
by the Comptroller of the Currency. The 
fact that National bank resources decreased 
$2,500,000,000 and trust company resources 
only $128,000,000 must not be regarded as 
indicating any superior stability of trust 
companies in regard to banking operations. 
The difference is chiefly due to the fact that 
deposits in trust companies comprise in 
large measure surplus funds and therefore 
not subject to the same fluctuations of de- 
posits in National banks which are influ- 
enced by discount requirements and com- 
mercial credit demands. 

Since June, 1913, to June, 1920, resources 
of National banks were more than doubled, 
from $11,036,000,000 to $22,196,000,000. 
During the same period of seven years 
trust company resources increased from 
$5,168,533,000 to $12,451,877,000.  Ac- 
cording to a compilation issued by the secre- 
tary of the National Association of Super- 
visors of State banks the combined resources 
of National banks, State banks and trust 
companies as of February and March, 1921, 
aggregated $49,720,308,000, of which the 
trust companies and State chartered institu- 
tions held $29,412,657,000, and the Na- 
tional banks $20,307,651,000. In 1913, the 
Nation’s banking power was $25,711,- 
243,000, of which $11,036,000,000 was held 
by National banks and $14,675,243,000 by 
trust companies and State banks. These 
figures show that both National and State 
chartered banks and trust companies are 


operating successfully in their respective 
fields and that the development of the 
Federal 


Reserve system has not been 
prejudicial to expansion of State banks 
and trust companies. 

It is interesting to note in the summaries 
telegraphed by Mr. John W. Platten to the 
annual meeting of the Trust Company 
Division that increases of deposits in north 
central and plains states largely counter- 
acted comparatively heavy decreases of 
trust companies in New England 
eastern States during tke past year. 


and 
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‘*SILVER ANNIVERSARY ”’ 
MEETING 


HE founders of the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association believed in the old ad- 
“In union there is strength.” Their 
faith has been confirmed by the fact that 
the rapid expansion of trust company busi- 
ness and influence runs parallel with the 
organization of this Section in 1896. Up 
to that time trust companies operated under 
separate State jurisdictions with little if 
any coherence and without attempting to 
formulate any Netional program. To Mr. 
Breckinridge Jones, the “Father of the 
Trust Company Section,” and the men who 
were associated with him in establishing 
and building up this organization the mem- 
bers of the trust company fraternity owe a 
debt of gratitude which was gracefully ex- 
pressed in greetings and the resolution 
passed at the “Silver Anniversary” meeting. 

Mr. Breckinridge Jones and the loyal 
workers of the “Section” may contemplate 
with pride the fruition of their efforts. The 
increasing usefulness of the Division will 
depend upon the preservation of that fine 
spirit which animated the founders and the 
members of the “Old Guard.” At the meet- 
ing at Los Angeles scholarly addresses were 
presented which are published in this num- 
ber of Trust COMPANIES together with the 
proceedings. 





age 
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HE so-called “Ter Meulen Bond 
imports by the formation of an international 
offer adequate security for lenders, was 


TER MEULEN BOND SCHEME 
Scheme,” designed to enable war- 
organization to provide guarantees for the 
formally endorsed at the Los Angeles con- 


stricken nations to finance essential 
protection of borrowing countries and to 
vention of the American Bankers’ Associa- 


tion. This plan was adopted by the Brus- 
sels Financial Conference and by the 
Council of the League of Nations, the 


Finance Section of which appointed a com- 
mittee to carry out its provisions, headed 
by Sir D. Drummond Fraser, as organizer, 
who described its purposes and provisions 
in an address before the bankers at 
Angeles. 


Los 
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Str D. DRUMMOND FRASER, K. B. E., M. Com. 


Organizer of the International Ter Meulen Bond Scheme, 
who addressed the A.B. A. convention at Los Angeles 


Endorsement of this international credit 
scheme does not involve this country in any 
foreign economic or political alliance and 
the fact that the United States is not a 
member of the League of Nations does not 
prevent participation in the ter Meulen 
plan as a lending Nation. In fact the ter 
Meulen proposals observe in many respects 
the principles embodied in the organization 
of corporations under the Edge Act which 
may accept ter Meulen bonds as collateral 
for advances. The first step is for the 
Government of a war-stricken country to 
apply for issue of bonds. It pledges specific 
assets as security for commercial credits. 
The securities may include revenues from 
customs duties, State monopolies, etc., to 
which a gold value is assigned with per- 
mission to issue bonds to such gold value. 
The borrowing country then issues bonds 
maturing in from five to fifteen years at 
agreed interest. Such bonds, used as col- 
lateral security, will be payable in whatever 
currency the exporter desires. The plan 
is calculated to mobilize revenue-producing 
assets of borrowing countries and restore 
their purchasing power. 


} 
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RESEARCH BUREAU FOR TRUST 

HE suggestions made by L. H. Rose- 

berry in his address before the Trust 
urging the establishment of a central re- 
search bureau to develop new avenues of 
branches of trust company business, is de- 
se ving of careful consideration. It is a 
neglected to capitalize their opportunities. 
Mr. Roseberry advocates Nation-wide sur- 
things a study of the administration of 
estates of deceased persons; analysis of 
advantages of trust company administra- 
tion of estates and trusts over individual 
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Company Division at Los Angeles, 
service and conduct surveys of different 
palpable fact that trust companies have 
veys which contemplates among other 
closed probate court cases to determine the 
management; properly amortizing losses 


and crediting gains to trust estates: new 
forms of trusts and wider adaptability of 
living trusts, life, fidelity and title insurance; 
prevention of litigation over wills; origin of 
new business; publicity methods; value of 
trust to other departments; classification of 


trust service; taxation; co- operation with 
lawyers; investments; statistics in regard to 
loans, money rates and credit extension as 
well as special investigations. 
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‘*HIGH SPOTS” AT A. B. A. 
CONVENTION 


ONFIDENCE in the restoration of 
stable conditions and favorable -solu- 
tion of the problems affecting the 
domestic and international situation—that 
was the keynote of the sentiment which 
dominated the discussions at the 47th an- 
nual convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association in Los Angeles. The work of 
the convention was chiefly constructive, 
and there was a refreshing absence of con- 
troversial debate in the proceedings. Aside 
from endorsement of the ter Meulen inter- 
national credit plan, as presented by Sir 
D. Drummond Fraser and the emphasis 
placed on the establishment of adequate 
machinery for financing foreign trade, the 
Los Angeles convention gave new impulse 
to the movement to promote popular eco- 
nomic education. 
It was the first time in the history of the 
American Bankers’ Association that a trust 
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company man has been privileged to presid 
over its annual sessions and President John 
S. Drum acquitted himself worthily, not 
only as presiding officer, but in sub- 
mitting a valuable “Country-wide Eco- 
nomic Survey,” based upon reports from 
over a thousand bankers. A well-defined 
purpose was carried out in the program, the 
first day being devoted chiefly to reports 
from chairmen of the Divisions and from 
standing committees. This left the way 
clear for notable addresses at the second 
session, dealing with financial and currency 
adjustments, the need of economic intelli- 
gence in public opinion and the problems 
with which the railroads are wrestling. The 
third day was given over to international 
banking and economic problems. 
> & & 

PHILANDER CHASE KNOX 

TAUNCH in his defense of Constitu- 
tional safeguards and masterful in his 

interpretation of their bearing on 
international and domestic problems the 
death of United States Senator Philander 
C. Knox of Pennsylvania is an irreparable 
loss to the Nation which he served with un- 
divided devotion. He belonged to that 
rapidly thinning school of American states- 
men who had the courage of their convic- 
tion, who did not constantly seek applause 
from the galleries and yield to every vagrant 
popular fancy. As Attorney General and 
in his prosecution of the Northern Securities 
case he contributed more than any other 
man in breaking up illegal combinations in 
restraint of trade. As Secretary of State 
under Taft, he upheld the finest traditions 
of American diplomacy. His services in 
the Senate, have been no less valuable 
preserving sound American political doc- 
trine. 

Senator Knox’s father was a country 
banker and he was associated with the 
present Secretary of the Treasury, A. W. 
Mellon, and the late Henry C. Frick in the 
upbuilding of the Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, with which he continued his 
allegiance for many years as a director. 
Senator Knox also testified to his faith in 
trust company administration by appoint- 
ing the Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh as executor and trustee under his 
will in association with his son-in-law, 
James T. Tindle. 




















ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF TRUST COMPANY 
PROGRESS AND ACHIEVEMENT 


AN IMPRESSIVE RECORD OF STABILITY AND SERVICE 
FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT INDIVIDUAL COMPANIES 





(NoTE: 


records of the origin 


of the American 





The Editor has attempted in the following pages to set forth the earliest 
“trust 
encountered by pioneer enterprises and to trace through the ensuing years 


company movement,” the conditions 


to the present 


time the constantly broadening scope of trust company service and its bearing upon the 


economic and financial development of this Nation. 


The story of the trust companies 


knits itself closely into the political as well as the material history of this country from 
picturesque Colonial times, through the tragic period of the Civil War to the later period 


of extraordinary expansion and corporate activity. 


essential principles 


cance 1s given to the celebration, this year, 


that next year, April 17th, marks 
powers to a corporation in this country. 
O one who studies the record of trust 
company during the past 
century, can fail to be profoundly im- 
pressed by the element of stability and of 
imperviousness to ceaseless changes that 
leave their impress upon political, social and 
economic destiny. The necessity of trust 
company organization, the cardinal princi- 
ples of perpetuity and of responsibility that 
characterize it, have never been brought into 
clearer relief than during those periods when 
the nation’s soul was tested by 
terial reverse. 
There is, however, 
tant fact to be 
history of 
That is the 


progress 


strife or ma- 


another equally 
deduced from a survey of the 
trust company administration. 
inherent quality of adaptability. 


impor- 


This has rendered trust companies increas- 
ingly useful and essential as population be- 
came more dense, as wealth increased in the 


aggregate and as the fiduciary requirements 
growing out of industrial and corporate ex- 
pansion of the past thirty years became more 
complex. Powerful as the trust companies 
have become in commercial banking, in ex- 
tending credit instruments and providing fa- 


cilities for domestic and foreign exchange, 


their far-reaching influence upon the economic 
and financial life of the nation is to be more 





of trust company organization have been pre served. 
of the 
zation of the Trust Company Division of the 


It is intere sting to observe how the 
Added signifi- 
wenty-fifth anniversary of the organt- 
American Bankers’ Association by the fact 


the hundredth anniversary of the first grant of trust 


accurately traced through the immense vol- 
ume and diversity of their trust business. 
There is scarcely a household or a business 
organization in the United States that is not 
touched in more or less important relations 
by the instrumentalities created by trust 
companies, especially in the execution of in- 
dividual and corporate trusts, in affecting the 
safe distribution and investment of capital, 
in conservation of property and estates and 
in numerous other trust capacities. 


Birth of The Trust Company 


The doctrine of the law of trusts and 
trusteeship dates back five or six centuries 
to old English feudal times. It became more 
definite with the establishment of ecclesiasti- 
cal and chancery courts. With the distine- 
tion that grew up in England between legal 
and equitable causes of action the court of 
chancery acquired jurisdiction in matters in- 
volving estates and trusts. But the evolution 
of the doctrine and law of trusteeship into 
its subsequent corporate form is a creation 
— is purely and distinctively an outgrowth 

American genius. 
- trust company org 


It is due also to success 
zanization in the United 
States that the principle of corporate trus- 
teeship—of endowing a 


corporation with 
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legal attributes of this character formerly 
vouchsafed only to individuals—has acquired 
world-wide acceptance, although varying in 
form in different countries, as witnessed in 
Canada, Australia, European nations, South 
Africa, Japan and elsewhere. 

Various writers have accredited the par- 
entage of the trust company idea to concerns 
operated century ago in India as 
“Agency which were organized to 
“transact business for individ- 
uals, to receive moneys on deposit and to 
administer estates.” Original records fail to 
justify such inference. On the contrary we 
find that the Legislature of New York, which 
was the first to confer trust 
corporation in 1822, 


over a 
Houses,” 
trustees or 


powers upon a 
Was persuaded by the 
need for some corporate agency, other than 
a bank to provide facilities for making loans, 
particularly on real estate. The first corpora- 
tion to be clothed with trust powers was the 
Farmers Fire Insurance & Loan Company of 
New York. The charter was granted Febru- 
ary 28, 1822, and one of the purposes was to 
“accommodate the citizens of the State re- 
siding in the country with loans on the secur- 
ity of their property.” 

As a logical sequence the charter was 
amended April 17th of the same year author- 
izing the company “to receive, take, possess, 
and stand seized of any and all property that 
may be conveyed in trust and to execute any 
and all of such trust or trusts in their cor- 
porate capacity and name. * * *” In 1836 
this company received a renewal of its char- 
ter, capital was increased to $2,000,000, fire 
insurance business was given up and the title 
was changed to “The Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company,” under which it has continued its 
successful existence as America’s pioneer 
trust company to the present day. Up to 
1N6S its office was in Wall street and during 
most of the subsequent period it has oceupied 
its own building at Exchange Place and Wil- 
liam street. Its presidents were: Robert C. 
Cornwell, Dow I). Williamson, Rosewell G. 
Rolston and Edwin 8S. Marston who was 
president from 1898S until June 16th of this 
vear when he James H. 
Perkins. branch office in Manhat- 
tan the company maintains branches in Lon- 
don and Paris. 


Was succeeded by 


Besides a 


Incorporation of The Pennsylvania 
Company 


To The Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 


ances on Lives and Granting Annuities of 
Philadelphia belongs the distinction of being 
the first corporation in the United States 
which was subsequently to broaden into a 


trust company and which continues its busi- 
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| THE FARMERS FIRE INSURANCE AND 
LOAN COMPANY. 
eRe OR ATED with a capital of $500,- 
000— Othce at No 34 Wall-street, adjcining 
the bank of New-York—open from 9 o'clock, A. 
M. to sunset. 

This Company 1s now ready to receive propo 
sals for msuring property of every description 
against loss or uamage by fire. Theterms will 

_ be as favorable as those of any other company in 
\this city, allowing Liberally for circumstances 
| tending to diminish the risk. 
| This Company also have power granted to 
| them, ‘‘to receive, take, possess, and stand seized 
| of auy and ol! property that may be conveyed to 
them in TRUS1, and to execute any and all such 
TRUST Or TRUSTS in their corporate capacity and 
name, m the same manner, and to the same ex- 
tent as any other TRUSTEE or TRUSTEES might 
|or could lawfully do.” The TRUST PROPERTY 
will be kept, as their charter prescribes, wholly 
| Separate from the other concerns of the company, 
and cannot, in any eveot, he made liable for its 
| losses or engagements. Any property so commit- 
\tedtothem in Taust, will be invested in such 
manner as the GRANTORS cry chuse to direct. 
; The public will readily perceive, that the ad- 
| vantages of this Company to protect property for 
ithe henefit of infants or others, or to answer any 
speccal purposes, either of a public or pricate na- 
ture, are far greater than those of individual ex- 
| ecutors or other trustees, who are always liable 
| to casuatties, which no foremght can guard against 
| oF prevent; as the numerous and frequent appli- 
| cations to the court of chancery for filling up of 
| vacancies occaSioned by death. insolvencies, or 
, other causes, most incontestably show : and the | 
| expenses of such proceedings often swallow up a | 
great part of the Trust Estate. By placing such | 
i property in the charge of this company, who hare 
continued successun, there can be no danger 
| whatever of any such casualties, as all such pro- 
'perty will be invested either at discretion in the 
‘mo. beneficial manner, for the sole advantage of 
| the party conveying the same, or invested as the 


| party may direct, within the strict provisions of | 


; any such trust. j 


First public announcement of trust functions by The 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, New York, in 1822 


ness to this day. 


in 1809, received 


This company, organized 
its charter March 4, 1812, 
shortly before the outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween the United 
Its original charter 
in purpose—the insurance on lives and grant- 
ing annuities. These functions 
gested by the London companies conducting 
that type of business. It until 
twenty-four years later, February 25, 1836, 
that the charter was amended with power 
to execute trusts. From the standpoint of 
The Pennsylvania Company will 
therefore complete its 110th year next March. 
The first corporation to employ the words 
“trust company” in its original title was the 


States and Great Britain. 


powers were beneficent 
were sug- 


Was hot 


existence 











HOMES OF NEW YORK CITY TRUST COMPANIES 
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(1) The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, of New York; (2) Guaranty Trust Company; 

(3) Equitable Trust Company; (4) Equitable Building, where Metropolitan Trust Company 

will shortly occupy banking quarters on left, and where Empire Trust Company is located on 

right; (5) United States Trust Company; (6) Fidelity Trust Company; (7) Lawyers’ Title & 

Trust Company; (8) Manufacturers Trust Company’s branch office on lower Broadway; (9) 
Lincoln Trust Company; (10) Title Guarantee & Trust Company 
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New York Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany which was chartered March 9, 1830, the 
year following the operation of the first rail- 
road locomotive. The trust powers were 
similar to those accorded the Farmers’ and 
this company has been among the foremost 
to this day in upholding the best traditions 
and earilest conceptions of trust 
business, 


company 


Organization of Girard and Other 
Pioneer Trust Companies 

During 1836, the same year that the Farm- 
ers’ Loan & Trust Company renewed its char- 
ter in New York and The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany obtained grant of trust 
amendment to its charter, the 
Insurance, Annuity and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, the Girard Trust Com- 
pany, chartered on Mareh 17th with 
subscribed capital of $300,000 and with au- 
thority to increase capital to $500,000. Dur- 
ing the seventeen years which then elapsed 
up to 1853 there additional trust 
companies organized which have survived to 
the present day. During that period, how- 
ever, which witnessed the growth of “wild- 
eat’ State banking, there were a number of 
enterprises chartered which bore the name 
“trust company” but which succumbed to the 
results of inflated banknote and of 
recklessness which characterized the years 
following the disastrous failure of the Sec- 
ond Bank of the United States and the panic 
of 1837. Among these latter concerns was 
the Ohio Life Insurance & Trust Company, 
which had its main office in Cincinnati and 
the suspension of which in 1857 helped to 
precipitate the memorable panic of that year. 
On April 12, 1854, the United States Trust 
Company of New York, received its charter, 
its incorporators including Peter Cooper, 
John J. Phelps, Erastus Corning, Shepherd 
Knapp, Wilson G. Hunt, Royal Phelps, John 
J. Cisco, Charles E. Bill, Gerard Stuyvesant 
and Jacob Harson. Its early capital of one 
million dollars was later doubled in amount 
and its policy always has been to increase 
capital and surplus fund at a rate commen- 
surate to its increasing financial liabilities. 
The United States Trust Company was the 
first company organized in the country to 
transact exclusively the business of a trust 
company. Its charter was the basis of all 
special charters of a similar character after- 
ward granted in New York and it also served 
ns the basis for the general laws governing 
incorporation of trust companies in that 
State adopted in 1887. 

The first president of the United States 
Trust Company was Joseph Lawrence who 


powers by 
Girard Life 


how 
was 


were ho 


issue 
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Was succeeded as president by Mr. John A. 
Stewart in 1868. Mr. Stewart continued in 
that office until 1908 when the company cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary. Mr. Stewart 
was then elected chairman of the board of 
trustees in which office he continues actively 
to this day. To Mr. Stewart belongs the dis 


tinction of being the oldest among living 
bank or trust company executives in the 
United States. On August 26th last Mr. 


Stewart entered upon his one hundredth year 
and he continues to actively preside at the 


regular meetings of the board of trustees. 


As president of the company he was _ suc- 
ceeded in 1908 by former Secretary of the 
Treasury Lyman J. Gage who yielded the 


duties of that office three years later to Ed- 
ward W. Sheldon, still that 
position. 


who occupies 


The Pioneer Trust Company in Chicago 


Undeterred by 
a group of 


the financial storm of 1857 
Chicagoans in that year organ- 
ized the Merchants’ Loan & Trust 
Company which in 1882 changed its corpor- 
ate title to The Merchants’ Loan & Trust 
Company and has continued its prosperous 
career to the present time as the oldest trust 
company west of Philadelphia and as the 
oldest bank in Chicago. Its charter first fea- 
tured a savings department but this 
abandoned in 1902. Its original capital was 
$500,000 with authority to increase to $2,000.- 
000. The present capital is $5,000,000 with 
surplus of $10,000,000, undivided profits of 
$1,660,000 and total resources of over $135.- 
000,000. The president is Edmund D. Hul- 
bert, who presided at the Silver Anniversary 
meeting of the Trust Company 
Angeles as retiring president of the 
Division. As soon as elaborate plans for a 
new building are completed the Merchants 
Loan & Trust Company will consolidate with 
the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago, the same interests also controlling the 
Corn Exchange National Bank. 


Savings, 


was 


Division at 
Los 


The organization of the Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company completes the roll of 
trust companies organized up to the time of 
the Civil War which were destined to sur- 
vive to this day. These pioneer trust com- 
panies, six in number, are the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, the New York Life In- 
surance & Trust Company, the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities of Philadelphia, the Girard 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, the United 
States Trust Company of New York and the 
Merchants’ Loan & Trust Company of Chi- 


cago. 
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Present Status of Six Early Trust 
Companies 


contrast with their compara- 
beginnings the following fig- 
present the chief items in the latest 
financial statements of these six trust com- 
panies, exclusive of the trust holdings which 
aggregate into many billions: 

The Farmers Loan & Trust Company of 
New York: Capital, $5,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $11,929,500; total deposits, 
$126,526.,000 ; total resources, $147.852.000. 

The New York Life Insurance & 
Company: Capital, $1,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $2,583,000; total deposits, 
$22,774,000; total resources, $28,644,000, 


By way of 
tively modest 


ures 


Trust 


The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities: Capital, 
$2,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$5,703,000; total deposits, $35,906,000; total 
resources, $47,922,000. The company reported 
last Mareh total trust funds of $268,000,000 ; 
face value of corporate trusts over $426,000, 
CHO), 

The 
phia: 
vided 


Girard Trust Company of Philadel- 
Capital, $2,500,000; surplus and undi- 
profits, $9,168,000; deposits, $49,967, 
000; total resources, $65,152,000. The March, 
1921, statement showed total trust funds of 
$257,303,000; balance in special corporate 
trust funds, $85,220,000; corporate trusts, 
$1,990,000,000. 

The United States Trust Company of New 


wr 


@! 
ta 


e! 





1, on left: 
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Home of the United States Mortgage & Trust Company ot 
Monumental Building of the Bankers Trust Company of New York. 3, 
Central Union Trust Company of New York, opposite Trinity Church 


York: Capital, $2,000,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $15,471,000 ; total deposits, $50,- 
015,000: total resources, $68,320,000. 

The Merchants Loan & Trust Company 
of Chicago: Capital, $5,000,000; surplus, $10,- 
000,000; undivided profits, $1,660,000; depos- 
its, $93,701,000 ; 


om « 


resources, $135,374,S897. 


The Civil War Period 

The intrepidity of the men started 
and guided the pioneer trust companies in 
this country is well shown by the fact that 
a number of the largest and most important 
trust companies in existence today obtained 
their first breath of life during the dark days 
of the Civil War and the years immediately 
following. It was in April, 1864, when the 
conflict between the armies of the North and 
South was still at its height, that 


who 


the Union 


Trust Company of New York opened its 
doors at 73 Broadway. The directors in- 
cluded Cornelius and William Vanderbilt, 


David Dows, Robert Goelet, Abiel <A. 
and James S. Wadsworth. During thirty-five 
years of this company’s career up to 1908 the 
late Edward King president. 
It was one of the policies of this company to 
maintain a reserve of gold from 1884 onward, 
before statutory requirement for 
was enacted, never fell 
000. The Union Trust Company maintained 
position among New York trust 
companies up to the time of its merger with 
the Central Trust 
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fected in June, 1918, when the consolidated 
institution became known as the Central 
Union Trust Company and is today headed 
by George Willets Davison as president. 
Kighteen days before Lee’s army surren- 
dered at Appomattox, on March 22, 1865, the 
Provident Life & Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia received its charter as the third 
among the senior trust companies organized 
in that city. Organization was brought about 
by members of the Society of Friends. Its 
operations were primarily related to insur- 
ance on the lives of birthright Friends and 
modeled after the Friends’ Provident Insti- 
tution of Bradford, England. Since capital 
stock was a legal requirement the charter 
was drawn to include trust powers, a union 
of functions which has been successfully 
maintained to the present time; a recent fi- 
nancial statement of the company showing 
among resources ledger assets of the insur- 
ance department amounting to $109,821,000 
while the trust department reported funds 
of $86,951,000 and corporate trusts of over 
$61,000,000, The business was, however, not 
confined to Friends. The first president was 
Samuel R. Shipley who continued in that 
office until 1906, completing a term of forty- 
one years, When the present encumbent, Asa 
S. Wing. who had been in the service of the 
company since 1867, was elected president. 


Brooktyn Trust CoMPANY 
ORGANIZED 1866 


The capital was increased at various stages 
from $150,000 to the present $2,000,000, with 
surplus of $5,000,000 and undivided profits 
of ST.SS6,000. 


Inception of Guaranty—The Largest 
Trust Company 


It was also during the tragic days of 1864 
that the largest trust company in the United 
States and in the world for that matter—the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York—be- 
gan its corporate existence as the New York 
Guaranty & Indemnity Company. It is true 
that this company did not broaden out into 
the trust company field, as was permissible 
in its charter, until 1891, and that it did not 
assume its present title of The Guaranty 
Trust Company until 1896. It is significant, 
however, that out of the business conducted 
by the original corporation there came the 
need and opportunity for taking on trust 
functions. 

The Guaranty is today a world-famed in 
stitution. Its latest statement shows com 
bined resources of $609,402.00, exceeded by 
only one other banking institution in this 
country, the National City Bank. Capital has 
reached the imposing total of $25,000,000 
with surplus and undivided profits of $16,- 
131,000 and deposits $455,284,000. It has al 
Ways been under the most capable executive 


PreorpLes Trust Co., BROOKLYN 
ORGANIZED 1899 
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AND LARGER TRUST COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 
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(1) Land Title & Trust Company; (2) The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, Showing Independence Hall in Foreground; (3) Real Estate Trust Com- 
pany; (4) Fidelity Trust Company; (5) Girard Trust Company; (6) Provident Life & Trust 
Company; (7) Commonwealth Title Insurance & Trust Company; (8) Philadelphia Trust Com- 


pany: (9) Airplane View of Commercial Trust Company Building 
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management and the most substantial growth 
was attained under the presidency of Charles 
H. Sabin since 1913. Mr. Sabin recently was 
elected chairman and was succeeded as presi- 
dent by W. C. Potter. Offices are maintained 
in London, Paris, Liverpool, Brussels and 
other continental European capitals, besides 
two large branch offices in Manhattan and 
branches in other cities. Its main building 
in lower Broadway is one of the finest build- 
ings dedicated to finance. 

In 1866, soon after the close of the Civil 
War, another trust company entered the field 
in Philadelphia, which destined to 
achieve a foremost place among the trust 
companies of the country. This was the Fi- 
delity Insurance Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany. Its authority to transact insurance, 
fidelity and trust business was supplemented 
by the power “to receive upon deposit for 
safekeeping, jewelry, plate, stocks, bonds and 
valuable property of every kind.” As a com- 
mentary upon the wave of crime and bur- 
glaries which followed in the wake of the 
last great war it is of interest to note that 
the safe deposit feature of this company was 
largely in response to similar depredations 
following the close of the Civil War. The 
Fidelity was the second company in the 
United States to assume safe deposit func- 


was 


tions and subsequently similar powers were 
conferred upon an increasing number of com- 


panies in various parts of the country. The 
title of this institution was later shortened 
to its present designation, The Fidelity Trust 
Company. The first president was Clarence 
H. Clark who was followed by N. B. Browne, 
then Stephen A. Caldwell and John B. Gest. 
From 1900 to 1915 Rudulph Ellis was presi- 
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dent, and he was succeeded by the present 
encumbent, William P. Gest, who had been 
vice-president since 1900. The initial capital 
was $250,000, which now stands at $5,000,000, 
with surplus of $16,000,000, undivided profits, 
$396,000; deposits, $34,073,000; total re- 
sources, $62,198,000. In its trust department 
administration the Fidelity has achieved ex- 
ceptional success, trust funds reported last 
March aggregating $255.522.000 and 
porate trusts, $829,000,000. Among the many 
important testamentary trusts conveyed to 
the company was that of Richard Smith, un- 
der the provisions of which the Fidelity cre- 
ated a public children’s 
erected a magnificent 
Park commemorating 
in the Civil War. 


cor- 


playground and 
memorial in Fairmount 
generals and admirals 


Oldest Brooklyn Trust Companies 


Another trust company chartered in 1866 
was the Brooklyn Trust Company which re- 
ported in its latest statement capital of $1,- 
500,000; surplus, $2,789,000; deposits, $31,- 
942,000, and total resources of $36,639,000. 
This company has also attained front rank 
in development of its fiduciary functions and 
the volume of its trust Ripley 
Ropes, the first president was succeeded by 
General C. T. Christensen. In 1903 Theodore 
Miller became president and was succeded in 
1913 by Edwin P. Maynard, who holds that 
office at the present time. 

One of the leading trust companies of 
srooklyn is the Peoples Trust Company, or- 
ganized in 1SS9._ It 
building of its own. The presidents have 
been William H. Murtha, Felix Campbell, 
Edward Johnson and Charles A. Boody, who 


business. 


occupies a distinctive 
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has occupied that position since 1907. Re- 
sources total $42,783,000; capital, $1,500,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits, $2,001,600. 
The Kings County Trust Company was or- 
ganized in 1889, the same year as the Peo- 
ples. Julian D. Fairchild has been president 
since 1893. Some large and important estates 
have been confided to this company. Re- 
sources total $25,529,000; capital, $500,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $2,933,000. 


The First Trust Companies in New 
England 


Up to 1S6S trust company activity had been 
confined to the cities of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and Brooklyn. In that year the 
first trust company to be organized in New 
England was established when the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company of Provi- 
dence began its career. It was originally 
chartered as a financial institution to be of 
pecuniary help to the Rhode Island Hospital 
but later this provision became inoperative 
as the company developed its trust business. 
The splendid growth of this company is due 
to the able administration of its president, 
Herbert J. Wells, who has occupied that posi- 
tion for over thirty-five years. 

Boston first became identified with trust 
company enterprise in 1871 when the New 
England Trust Company opened its doors, 
having been chartered two years previously. 
This company celebrates this vear its fiftieth 
anniversary since Commencing business. The 
presidents were Amos A. Lawrence, Otis Nor- 
cross, Wm. Endicott, Jr., David R. Whitney, 
and since 1912 to the present, James R. 
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HoME OF THE INDUSTRIAL Trust CoMPANY 
OF PROVIDENCE, THE LarGest Trust Com- 
PANY IN RuHopE ISLAND, ORGANIZED 1887 
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Utica Trust & Depostr COMPANY 
Ursca, N.Y. 
Hooper has served as president. This com- 
pany now has capital of $1,000,000, surplus 
and profits over $2,750,000 and trust funds 
over $75,000,000. 
The second trust Company to 

business in Boston was the Boston Safe De- 
posit & Trust Company, which was _ incor- 
porated in 1867, but did not begin business 
until June 1, 1875, confining itself to safe 
deposit transactions until July, 1876, when 
a banking department was established. In 
IS77 the company was authorized by the Leg- 
islature to act as trustee under will and in 
1S99 was empowered by the Bank Commis- 
sioner to act as executor under wills, ad- 
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HOMES OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES AND BANKS 


(1). Upper left: Continental and Commercial National and Continental and Commercial Trust 

& Savings Bank. (2). Upper right: First National Bank and First Trust & Savings Bank. 

(3). Center left: Harris Trust & Savings Bank and Central Trust Company of Illinois. (4) 

Center: Merchants Loan & Trust Company (5). Lower left: Northern Trust Company. (6) 
Lower right: Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 
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ministrator of estates and guardian. Its 
presidents have been Francis M. Johnson, 
Frederick M. Stone, William E. Putnam and 
since 1905 to the present Charles E. Roger- 
son has directed the successful growth of the 
company as president. The company occu- 
pies its own handsome building. Beginning 
with a capital of $200,000 it now has capital 
of $1,000,000, surplus and undivided profits, 
$3,451,000 and deposits of $15,395,000. By its 
conservatism and efficient management it has 
acquired a large volume of trust business. 

The Worcester Bank and Trust Company 
of Worcester, Mass., today the largest com- 
mercial bank in Massachusetts outside of 
Boston, traces its incorporation back to the 
vear 1868. In its commercial department it 
has assets of over $33,000,000 and trust as- 
sets amount to over $6,000,000 with capital 
of $1,250,000. John E. White is president and 
William D. Luey, chairman of the board. 

In 1879 the International Trust 
of Boston received 
has since 


Company 
its original charter and 
one of the leading trust 
companies of the Hub city with capital of 
$2,000,000 and surplus of $2,000,000. ‘The 
company occupies one of the handsomest 
bank buildings in that city and has met with 
marked success under the 
Charles G. Bancroft. 


become 


presidency of 
During the present 


GUARDIAN Savines & 
Trust Co., CLEVELAND. 
ORGANIZED 1894 


CLEVELAND 
COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 1894 
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year the International has absorbed three 
other trust companies and its deposits have 
increased to over $30,000,000. 

The American Trust Boston 
entered the business arena in and re- 
sources have increased from less than $5,000,- 
000 in 1896 to over $26,000,000 with present 
capital of $1,000,000 and earned surplus of 
$2,500,000. The company has had four presi- 
dents, the present encumbent, Russell G. Fes- 
senden having been elected in 1907. 

The largest trust company in Connecticut 
is the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 
of Hartford, which has a history going back 
to 1868. It has capital of $1,250,000; surplus 
and profits of $2,000,000. Meigs G. 
Whaples is chairman and Frank C. Sumner, 
president. 

Reverting to the period following the Civil 
War we find that Cleveland entered upon 
the scene in 1868S with the organization of 
the Citizens Savings & Loan 
which, as the result of various mergers be- 
came the Citizens Savings & Trust Company 
and more recently has been combined, with 
other large Cleveland trust companies and 
banks, into the Union Trust Company with 
capital and surplus of $33,000,000, occupying 
a position as one of the largest 
$49) 
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1). Upper left: Mississippi Valley Trust Company. (2). Upper right: Mercantile Trust 
Company. (3). Lower left: The National Bank of Commerce. (4). Lower right: First National 
Bank and St. Louis Union Trust Company 
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HoMeE OF THE Detroir Trust COMPANY OF HoME OF THE UNION Trust COMPANY OF 
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SAFL DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY 
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MAGNITUDE AND SCOPE OF TRUST COMPANIES’ 
FIDUCIARY AND BANKING OPERATIONS 


DEMONSTRATION OF STABILITY DURING PERIOD OF READJUSTMENT 


JOHN W. PLATTEN 
President, United States Mortgage and Trust Company of New Yorg 











(Eprror’s Note: The facts and figures presented in the following article are interest 


ing not merely because of the impressive aggregates as relates to banking resources of 
trust companies, the immense volume of wealth and negotiable obligations confided to 
their care as fiduciaries for individuals and corporations. They are significant because 
such great and increasing responsibilities are evidences of the highly valuable and essen 


tial services performed by trust companies. 


They 


tmerican business and people in 


reflect in a substantial 


the 


the 
administration of trust 


way consi 


dence and faith reposed by 


company business. ) 


the time, so 


expanding 


KF the 
bearing of 


sale 


readily adaptable to the 


requirements of 


and 
operations upon 


scope, magnitude important 


steadily business 


trust company 


the business. financial and economic de and inerease of corporate and individual 
velopment of the country could be translated wealth 
into figures the aggregates would be found While the history of the trust companies 
amazing. Impressive as the tabulated bank- of the United States comprehends a_ period 
ing resources of the trust companies are they of one hundred years it is significant that 
form but a relatively small part of the sum they did not begin to acquire the nationa 
total of their transactions and activities. In importance and volume of business they noy 
o other part of the world do we find incor command until twenty-five or thirty years 
porated agencies such as the American trust ago. It was about that time that the great 
companies, endowed with attributes that movement of corporate development began 
may be said to be super-human and yet, at and many of our great industrial. railroad 


GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES OF THE 
1872 TO JUNE 30, 1921 


Surplus and 


UNITED STATES SINCE 


No. of Undivided Total 
Year Companies Capital Profits Deposits Resources 
1872 40 $24 354,020 $7 693,000 $90,713,945 $131,803 .000 
1895 228 705,000,000 
1900 525 1 028,000,000 
1903 912 317,000,000 362,000,000 2.183,000,000 2,910,000,000 
1904 994 330,000,000 379,000,000 2 .306.485,.447 3,138,085,32S8 
1905 1,115 349,815,160 $25,356,129 2,847 256,924 3,801,810,476 
1906 1,304 378,511,467 $59,123,562 2.916,081,231 3,943, 861.867 
1907 1.480 418.477 566 196.552.430 3,095,139, 864 t.2920.819.646 
1908 1,470 $10,792,491 $91,197,193 2,787 503,126 3,917,442 356 
1909 1,504 $15,427,503 502,523,500 3,423,790,73 4,.610,369,2 
1910 1,527 $46,168,110 519,791,113 3,308,287 170 4.610.373 eth 
1911 1,616 $41,545,769 558,028,890 3,601 229,952 ) 168.533 205 
1912 1,579 468,412,792 572,473,187 3,858 ,355,146 »,490,570,416 
1913 1,732 168,181,615 589,370,653 4.240 ,312,694 5,475,972,899 
1914 1,812 503,501,430 595,760,312 4,628,107 520 5,924,979, 890 
1915 IY af § 503,382,603 588,498,310 5,610,051 217 6,328 454,028 
1916 1,932 530,634,440 637 821,666 6,247 570,362 7,654,791.780 
1917 2,009 567 885,547 682,519,108 7,362,830,982 8,958,511,837 
1918 2: 141 603,585,775 694,547 066 7,412,963,135 9 380,886,051 
1919 2,17 650,500,672 732,374,422 8,776,347 ,534 11,150,446,087 
1920 2, 241 716,728,954 $32,274,202 9,764,751,348 12,451,877,583 
1921. 2.390 822 648.604 854,035,376 9,554,012,518 12,323,430,513 
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and public utility corporations began to as- 
sume shape. Such development of corporate 
activities called for something distinct from 
a commercial bank or bank of issue. Reliance 
could no longer be placed upon individuals 
or groups of individuals to carry out ecor- 
porate mortgage, trust or contractual obliga- 
tions. A great deal of surplus wealth came 
into existence that called for depositary, in- 
vestment and fiscal facilities such as a bank 
of discount could not offer. Trust companies 
allowed interest on idle or surplus funds and 
initiated a policy which has since 
brought about a greater division of bank and 
trust company earnings in the form of inter- 
est payment. Particularly valuable were the 
functions of trust companies following the 


thereby 


panic of 1903 when there were many defaults 
under railroad mortgages, involving reor- 


vanizations and calling for improved meth- 


ods in corporate financing. 


Indispensable in Corporation Financing 

In its financial and fiduciary relations with 
corporations, whether industrial, railroad, 
utility and miscellaneous big business 
become 


public 
enterprises, the trust company has 
indispensable. While trust companies have 
made rapid strides in the extension of their 
banking functions it is in the ramifications 
of their expert and responsible fiduciary 
service that they exercise a far greater in- 
fluence in the conservation and constructive 
use of wealth. No corporation can proceed 
far in its financial plans without finding it 
necessary to require the services of a trust 
as distinctive from an institution 
functions are discounting obli- 
corpora- 


company 
whose main 
gations or furnishing eredit. If a 
tion additional working capital and 
pledges its properties under a corporate mort- 
gage it relies upon a trust company as trus- 
tee to give negotiability to its obligations. 
No individual or group of individuals, how- 
ever skilled and diligent, could render such 
service with the manifold duties, financial 
responsibility and immunity from the haz- 
ards of human life that are required of a 
trust company. The necessity and superior 
advantages of a corporate instead of an in- 
dividual fiduciary has long ago been recog- 
nized in our State laws, by our courts and by 
approved business practice. 

Appointment of a trust company as trustee 
under corporate mortgage and ‘trust deeds is 
but a preliminary step. In effect the trust 
company as trustee stands between the cor- 
poration and the investing public in the au- 
thentication of each bond and enforcing the 
provisions of the mortgage or trust deed. The 
trust company, as fiscal agent, attends to the 


needs 
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interest on bonds 
It builds up 


payment of coupons and 
as well as dividends on stock. 


the sinking fund for retirement of obliga- 
tions at maturity or when subject to re- 
demption. As registrar the trust company 


certifies bond or stock issues to guard against 


over-issue, loss or theft. The wide distribu- 
tion and constant change in ownership of 
stocks and bonds makes it essential to ap- 


point a trust company as transfer agent or 
registrar. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the vast 
bulk of invested capital in the form of bonds, 
collateral, equipment trust securities and 
stocks and other forms of corporate obliga 
tions in the United States passes through the 
hand of the trust companies. When we add 
the many billions confided to the care of trust 
companies as custodian and depositary it is 
manifest that no type of financial or banking 
institution in the United States has under its 
administration and care such a large part of 
the negotiable wealth of this country as is 
conveyed to trust companies in their fidu- 
ciary and fiscal! capacities. 


Volume of Corporate Trust Business 
appearing in this publication 
endeavored to roughly 


In an article 
a year ago the w riter 


estimate the approximate amount of cor- 
porate trust business of trust companies 
from relative sources. For example, it is 


safe to assume that the bulk of the $12,000, 
000,000 of railroad bonded indebtedness is 
represented in corporate trusts, trust inden- 
tures, collateral and equipment trusts 
wherein trust companies figure as trustees. 
The same may be said of the transfer and 
registration of the bulk of the $9,000,000,000 
capital stock of the railroads. 

Exclusive of railroad securities it would 
probably be a conservative estimate to say 
that trust companies act in trust and fiseal 
relations for corporations having aggregate 
bond and note obligations aggregating $50,- 
000,000,000. Actual statistics show that S85 
per cent. of the bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange are issued under mortgages 
whereunder trust companies serve as trustees 
and fiscal agents. 

In Philadelphia alone, for example, where 
official returns are made, the trust com- 
panies hold nearly $4,365,000,000 (face 
value) corporate trusts. Add also to this the 
huge: total of corporate obligations repre- 
sented by the registrar and transfer opera- 
tions of trust companies, bearing in mind 
that the New York Stock Exchange and other 
exchanges make it mandatory that trust 
companies should perform such authentica- 
tion. In fact it is inconceivable that the dis- 

















*RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Shown comparatively as of June 30, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921. 


RESOURCES 


1917 
2009 Companies 
Reporting 
$2,032,057,479.90 
4,779,179,424.30 
1,606, 136,907.89 


Stocks and Bonds ° 

Loans, Notes and Mortgages 

Cash on Hand and in Bank 

Real Estate, Banking .House, Furniture 
and Fixtures, and Safe Deposit Vaults 


Other Resources 


250,134,182.12 
291,003,843 .37 


Tota oa ..- « -$9,958,511,837.58 


253,465,! 
390,002, 


$9,380,886,051.74 


1918 1919 1920 1921 

2141 Companies 
Reporting 

$2,242. 130,516.18 

360,832.44 

9,926,579.40 


2173 Companies 
Reporting 


2241 Companies 
Reporting 
$2,516,687,900.79 
7,206 ,332,433.77 
1,828,417,216.54 


2390 Companies 
Reporting 
$2,639,112,056.41 
7,094 349 276.13 
1,713,947,861.17 


293 804,823.06 
491 ,632,703.83 


286, 806,117.49 
613 633,914.99 


328,487 331.06 
547 533,988.58 
$12,323 430,513.35 


$11,150,446,087.53 $12,451,877,583.58 


LIABILITIES 


1917 
2009 Companies 
Reporting 
$567 885,547.83 
682,519, 108.29 
7,362 830,982.36 
345,276,199.10 


Capita 
Surplus and | 
Deposits 
Other liabilit 


ndivided Profits 


Total ’ . .$8,958,511,837.58 


*From 1921 « 


wk City 


tribution of securities and of investment 


capital could be carried on in any such mag- 
nitude with 


and and 


without the necessary agency of 


such safety facility 
trust com- 


panies, 


Individual Trust and Estate Holdings 


Coming next to the administration of 


wealth of individuals as executors, trustees 
under wills and voluntary trusts, as adminis 
trators, ete., it is 


suardians, impossible to 


estimate or even comprehend the great 
amount of property and wealth that is today 
administered by trust 


billions 


companies, not to 
that 
through their hands where estates have been 
settled and trusts have been fulfilled. 

Pennsylvania and Massachusetts are the 
States where trust companies are re- 
quired to report and publish the total amount 
of their individual and corporate trust hold- 
It is true that Philadelphia trust com- 
panies have been exceptionally successful in 
developing trust business but it will afford 
some idea as to how rapidly the volume of 
individual trust funds in the eare of trust 
companies is growing generally by giving 
some Comparisons. Ten years ago the Phila- 
delphia trust companies reported $657,000,- 
000 trust funds, exclusive of corporate trusts. 
At the end of 1914 the sum had increased 
to $910,000,000 and in March of this year 
was $1,309,000,000. In other 
words the volume of trust funds under ad- 
ministration in Philadelphia alone has more 
than doubled in the last ten years. 

The last great war accentuated the need 
and demand for trust company service, not 


speak of the have passed 


only 


ings. 


the aggregate 


$9 380,886 ,051.74 


1918 1919 1920 1921 

2141 Companies 
Reporting 

$603,585,775.63 

694,547 ,066.19 

7,412,963,135.19 

669,790,074.73 


2173 Companies 
Reporting 
$650,500 ,672.80 
374,422.64 
8,776,347,534.19 
991,223 457.90 


2241 Companies 
Reporting 

$716,728,954.37 

,202.39 

9,764,751 ,348.93 

1,138,123 ,077.89 


2390 Companies 
Reporting 
$822 648,604.88 
854 035,376.52 
9,554,012,518.71 
1,092,734,013.24 


$11,150,446,087.53 $12,451,877,583.58 $12,323 430,513.35 


lition of “Trust Companies of the United States,” published by the United States Mortgage and Trust Company of New 


only as regards corporation finances and ad- 
justments but particularly in 
upon the average man of 
means the necessity of “setting his house in 
order.” Giving thought to this most 
of all mortal duties the 
come to realize, as 


impressing 
large or modest 


solemn 
man has 
never that the 
care of his and property after his 
death is safely, economically and effi- 
ciently handled when in charge of a capable 
and efficient trust 


average 

before, 
estate 
most 


company organization. 
Federal Income Returns and Trust Funds 


For the purpose of arriving at some ap 
proximation of the total volume of 
and trust funds held by trust companies in 
the United States a comparison with Fed- 
eral income tax returns may afford a clue. 
Pennsylvania paid 10 per cent. of the aggre- 
income tax revenue obtained by the 
Federal Government in 1919. The trust com- 
panies of that State held at the close of last 
year aggregate individual trust funds of $1,- 
705,000,000. If it were assumed that there is 
a fixed relation between proportion of income 
tax paid and amount of trust funds reported 
by trust companies the total for the country 
on the basis of the showing made in Penn- 
sylvania would amount to over $17,000,000,- 
000 for the whole country. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that trust company develop- 
ment, as related to acquisition of trust funds, 
has been considerably above the average in 
Pennsylvania. The income tax returns, on 
the other hand, show that over 75 per cent. 
of the total revenue was derived from New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and from 
Eastern States where trust company facili- 
ties have been brought to a high stage of de- 


estate 


gate 





| 


Alabama... 
Arizona 
Arkansas. . 
California... . 
Colorado 
Connecticut . . 
Delaware... . 
Dist. of Col... 
Florida 
Georgia .. 
Hawaii. ... 
Idaho 
Illinois. ‘ 


Indiana . 


Kansas....... 
Kentucky .. 
Louisiana .. 
Maine...... 
Maryland..... 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota... . 
Mississippi ‘ 
Missouri..... 
Montana .... 
Nebraska... . 
Nevada ..... 
New ——e. a 
New Jersey 
New Mexico.. 
New York... 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma... 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Island . | 
South Carolina! 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee... . 


Vermont... 
Virginia.... 
Washington ..| 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin ... .| 
W Wyoming..... 


‘Tot: als. : 


velopment. 
ably 


taking into 
vears. 


To the 
tate, 


Number 


of Co's 


& | Reporting 


av 





II Y 
wows 


ry - 
bt 


3 


We 
14 


347] 
13 
28) 
18 
95 
84 

8 
38 
35 
24 
30) 
14 


8 


account 


above 


Stocks and Bonds | 


~~ $3,289,291.51| _ 


1,369,198.38 
5,276, 952.24 
205, 780,448.12 
13,212,303.76 
35,173, 266.32 
12,978,182.59 
14,132, 248.82 
6,486,320.59 
9,149, 251.20 
801,254.43 
2,467,586.01 
168,742, 483.93 
40, 972,936.83) 
13,048, 446.32) 
1,471,652. 91) 
11,998,084. 34 
27,956,276.10 
45, 707,900.07 
49 639,261.84) 
118,480, 133.31 
7,903 ,900.02 
9,033,529.02 
6,051,106.99 
73,992, 227.55 
3,758,491.02 
2,196,300.55 
757,842.00 
6,506 439.60 
212,699, "424. 97 
91,551.07 

686, 314. 559.17 ji, 
6,387,588. 29) 
424,105.16] 
171,937, 783.26 | 
699,465.07 





3, 097,558.15) 
520,567 ,755.25 | 


73,608,620.07) 


1,846, 377.62 
389,815.61 
9,986, 111.79) 
7,609,595.22 
2.976,513.56) 
13,362,890.15 
6,602,717.29 
8,175,518.39 





9,911,082.32 
4,050,341.37 
244,426.26 


TRUST 


COMPANIES 


RECAPITULATION OF ASSETS AND 


Loans, Notes 
and Mortgages __ 


$29,591,801. 27) 
9,356,582.46) 
46 047,431.02 
455,313, 425.52) 
31,129, 976.12) 
107,932, 186.12) 
23,890 692.94) 
41,177,213.04 
19,853, 286.34 | 
45, 117,038.30] 
8,537, 702.47 
5,814,327.25) 
736,186,800.61 
133, 156,689.20 
73,908, 598. 10 
10,950,915.51 
44,591,883.20 
171,048, 168.13 
66,444,825.15) 
89,603 ,105.29 
506,975,985. 32) 
24,402, 092.06) 
21,489,593. 12) 
21,951,059. 96) 
255, 146,689.34 | 
24,336,335.33 | 
4,398, 127.79 
2.468, 107.83) 
9,521,741.42 
329 ,537,740.68 
5,453, 857.69 

, 777,241, 483. 08 | 
87,570, 791.23 
969 421.96 
651, 213,923.48 
4,156, 349.65 
3,425 ,071.67 | 
757 507,650.62 
97,129,356. 24} 
12,813,513.74) 
7 ,287,839.07 | 
80,378, 733. 46 
76,330, 604. 36| 
16,422, 952.91 
46, 191,049.88 
47,428 938.13 
25,377,803. 92! 
42 2,125, 894. 09) 

, 208, 602. 39| 
3. 240, 367,67) 








Allowing for variations it is prob- 
au conservative estimate to say that trust 
companies hold approximately 
000,000,000 and $12,000,000,000 of trust funds, 
also the extraordinary 
growth of such business within the past five 


summaries of 
corporate and kindred obligations over 
which trust companies exercise stewardship 


between $11,- 


property, 


esS- 


must 
operations conducted 
real estate, foreign, 
and farm loan departments which likewise 
mount into many billions. 
est loans made 
war and before the 
credits, 


SETS 


Cash on Hand 
__—and in Banks 


~ $6,760,974.93) 
3,154, 125.60 
10,115,296.71 
106, 299,981.87 
10, 212,334.20 
19, 707,560.61 
4,836,319.42 
8,487,289.82 
6,778,560.42) 
7,918,918.45) 
1,522, 328.79 
2,142,798.73 
190,528, 771.51) 
28,946,299 96) 
9,276, 113.62 
1,410,723.17 
6,578,038.89) 
88,937,390.10 
8,998,635.14 
27,117,898.62 
92,488,510.84 
5,285, 058.32) 
4,724, 137.95 
4,416,890.48 
poe 
y te 736,967.82 
755,904.00) 
1,880,759.67 
802,402.81 
67,364,516.15 
693,079.69 
584, 360,844.77] 
13,987, 211.76 
102,297.00 
114,023,794.72 
1'203'346.03 
1,259, 728.81 
159, 447,332.95 
19,999 549.82 
2,356,910.78 
1,344,326.51 
18,580,953.21 
17,733, 744.94! 
1,756,687.29 
8,581,942.30 
5,007,852.13 








8,624.601.86) 


6,557, 230.29 
2,016, 198.49) 
518,612.89 


be added 


were 


to 


arranged 
panies as trustees or 
lateral. 


Real Estate, Bank- 
ing House, Etc. | 
$1, 784,756.89) 

575,789. & 
2 , 140, 255.7 i2 
21. 323 ,651. 75 
1,510,261.24 
5,409, 631.45 
1,826, 228.63) 
7.984.,550.08) 
1,683, 857.96) 
2,586, 707. 88} 
275,542, 64) 
463,800. 68) 
15,041,257. 69) 
8,457 ,982.05 
2,169, 732.65 
480,879.51 
2,521,487.11 
12 314,826.69) 
1,878,332. 62| 
5,535,876.76 
14,020,706.48 
855,849.56 
489,343.36) 
714,576.98 
8,195,584. 08! 
1,381,282, 92! 
440,691.08) 
60,082.63) 
201,154.50 
14,105,519.47) 
258,796.15 
61,953,631.88 
3, 889, 575 ). 29 
12: 3 883 ».t 7 
33, on 032. 04) 
286, 528. 00) 
721,039. 29) 
65,992,647.14 
3,402,608. 69) 
829,077.70) 
25,221.23 
4,601,588. 88) 
4 248, 752. 82| 
: 063,492.06 
709,216.42 

8, 0: 25, 338.2 





2.65 


4s 45,706. 56 


wealth 
through 
title 


the 


represented 
insurance, 


Some of the 
Allied Powers during the 
Government extended its 
through 
as custodians of 


$711,224.52 
292,154.30 
424 988.64 
13,872, 220.26 
377,691.14 
19,535,126.85 
800,486. 54 
414,822.96 
176,334.73 
547,162.85 
946, 130.7! 
76,460.80 
43,142,613.68 
10,188, 662.70 
9 632,078.47 
1,061,412.54 
855,871.02 

5, 136,846.95 
2,181,797.74 
3,008,244.75 
20,989, 787.87 
1,369, 227.17 
2,322, 238.51 
685 ), 074.95 
8,794,518.89 
Epi ny 
950,431.94 
28,553.79 
49,164.56 

5, 768,370.89 
49.581.60 
218,728,385.51 
2,211.255.31 
162 339.64 
33,288.68 
663,204.67 
306, 774.34 
32, 256, 837.32 
1,669,978.19 
563,171.03 
108,513.70 
8,715,131.99 
8,181,382.20 
188,275.55 
746, 884.2 4 
1,401, 124.77 
1,033 254.26 
221,969.62 
666,057.00 
94,681.03 


18, 


~_ ./2.39082.639, 112 2,056.41 $7,094, 349,276. '6.18$1,718,947, 861. 17 $328 487,33 31.06 $547,533, 988.58 


by 
safe deposit, 


mortgage 


larg- 


trust com- 


eol- 





TRUST COMPANIES 


LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES BY 


STATES 


Capital 


$3,699, 600.00 | 


1,016,400.00 


6,077, 500.00 | 


47,886, 300.00 


4,365,000.00 | 


12,909, 300.00 
4,773, 100.00 
10,400, 000.00 
3,900, 000.00 
8,620, 600.00 
1,800, 000.00 
677,500.00 
72,125, 250.00 
19, 230,800.00 
9,310, 900.00 
2,544, 950.00 
8,419, 000.00 
16,825, 700.00 


LIABILITIES 


mie 
divided Profits _ 
$2,332, 642.58 
830,700.46 
2,945,014.62 
29. 389,472.52 
2,638,614.72 
13,298, 559.25 
4,155,181.11 
7,186, 624.69 
1,330,784.05 
6.785,853.64 
1,156, 782.90 
883,656.47 
83, 145,412.97 
9,999, 790.96 
5,844, 236.38 
937,351.69 
4,228, 102.09 


Deposits and Due to 
_ Banks and Bankers _| 


$33,341,014.46| _ 


11,434,545.88 
42, 273,845.03 
705,817,740.68 
48,389, 498.59 
152,431,204.81 
32,809, 459.37 
52,877,389.44 
28,665, 1389.99 
35,720,858.68 
3,958,538. 80 
8,370,699.42 
913, 176,490.72 
175,702,106.54 
68, 380,110.37 
6,055, 228.63 
46, 198,477.45 
195,582,417.82 


Other 
Liabilities 


$2,764,792.08 


1,466, 204.65 
12,708 564.68 
19,446, 214.32 

1,049,453.15 

9,118, 657.29 

2,594,214. 64 

1,782,105 59 

1,082, 436.00 
14,186, 766.36 

167,637.41 
1,533,117.58 
85,194,773.73 
16,789, 873.24 
24,499, 722.41 

5,838, 053.32 

7,699,785.02 


Total 
Assets or 
Liabilities 





$42, 138,049.12 
14,747,850.49 
64,004, 924.33 

802,539, 727.52 
56,442, 566.46 

187, 757,721.85 
44,381,905.12 
72, 196,119.72 
34,978, 360.04 
65,314,078.68 

7,082,959. 11 
10,964, 973.47 


153,641 ,927.42 


221,722,570.74 
108,084, 969.16 
15,875, 583.64 
66,540, 364.56 


11,620,788 .04 31,359,602.11 255,388 507.97 
8,082, 105.61 125,206, 490.72 
7,065,500.51 174,904, 387.26 

53,049, 937.97 752,905, 123.82 
8,721,524.31 39,816, 122.138 
3,429,116.92 38,058, 836.96 
3,999,919.88 33,818, 709.36 

54,754, 039.99 


5,059, 400.00 
13,314, 150.00 


7,863,107.98 104, 701,877.13 | 
18,584,568.61 135,940, 168.14 | 
40,360,900.00 | 52,035,677.74 607,458,608, 11 
6,550, 000.00 6.676, 735.87 17,867, 861.95 
7,445,207.42 | 3,208,139.74 23,981,372.88 
2,420,000.00 1 523,777.52 25,875,011.96 
37,268 008.34 29,022,721.30 293,210,371.56 414,255, 136.19 
3,290,000.00 1,916,682.75 26,292, 194.09 3,806, 362.39 35,305, 239.23 
2,799, 100.00 683,613.19 8,106,094.96 4,152,647.21 10,741,455.36 
320,000.00 122,096.46 , 4,116,687.72 136,561.74 4,695,345.92 
780,000.00 1,882,672. 75 14,940, 328.61 27,901.53 17,080, 902.89 
30,690,450.00 | 32,339,965.01 551,381 365.17 15,063, 791.98 629,475,572.16 
935,000.00 | 226,324.67 4,538 ,596.29 945.24 6,541,866.20 
79,324, 521.92 | 197,019,648.79 | 2,680,373 ,895 59 880,838.11 3,328 598,904.41 
10,885, 405.10 6,939, 845.01 80,867,896. 14 5,353 ,275.68 114,046,421.88 
800,000.00 92,496.39 1,083.794.74 706.00 1,781,997.13 
,704, 799.33 | 46,798, 161.26 786,741, 102.57 97,566, 709.02 988 810,772.18 
531,000.00 | 525,790.78 | 3,740,396.41 1,111,796.23 6.908, 9838. 42 
592,950.00 714,280.97 


57 

1, 

ky 5,807, 709.038 | 695, 2¢ 8,810,172.26 
117,511,883.00 | 213,066,137.92 | 

N 








,114,175,670.52 | 191,018,5% ,635,772, 223.28 
535,000.00 13,521,867.30 166,684, 141.17 | 7,064, 195,805, 113.01 
, 196,010.00 | 1,071,6138.11 12,717,623.92 2,423, 80: 18,409, 050.87 
784,506.23 | 809,190.52 | 7,493, 404.95 798, 4: 9,385,716.12 
10,539,368.59 |  6,691,315.24 90,873,225.78 | 14, 158,609.75 122, 262,519.33 
15,585,000.00 5,888 ,814.95 76,7138,320.35 | 10,917, 443.7: 109, 104,079.04 
2,505 ,300.00 | 832,526.20 18,119,354.19 | 5, 950,740.98 22,407, 921.37 
2,416, 000.00 3,3871,871.82 57,089, 887.42 | 1,714, 2238.75 64,591, 982.99 
11,742,349.95 5, 822,989.35 34,418, 719.15 | 11,481,912.13 63,465, 970.58 
5,000, 000.00 1,626,486. 79 37,450,686 64 1,885, 288.60 45, 962,462.03 
6,210,400.00 | 4,776,754.22 46,944,004.81 | 3,748, 639.94 61,674, 798.97 
2,110,000.00 1,396 ,536.00 10,397, 216.44 1,583, 288.53 15,486, 990.97 
410,000.00 | 278,947.17 2.730.164 14 | 716,975.10 4,136,086.41 
$822,648, 604.88 $854,035,376.52 $9,554,012,518.71 ($1,092, 734,013.24 








$12,323,430,513.35 


United States,” 
sion of prices and values attended by 


Banking Totals and Stability 
No stronger 


was one of tremendous reces- 
reduc- 
tion of bank loans, contraction of credit and 
rapid falling off of The summary 
for trust companies, as given in the 1921 
edition of “Trust Companies of the United 
States” that during this period re- 
sources of trust companies aggregating $12,- 


pepe? 


325.600,.090 decreased only $128,000,000, 


evidence of the stability of 


trust companies has been forthcoming during : 
. R “ deposits. 
their entire history than demonstrated dur- 

the 


banking operations. 


ing past with 


ending 


in connection their 

The June 
30, 1921, covered by the latest returns in the 
1921 edition of “Trust 


year 


year showed 


Companies of the 





TRUST COMPANIES 


BRECKINRIDGE JONES 


President Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, whose efforts in 1896 

resulted in the organization of the Trust Company Section, A. B. A., and to 

whom as “Father of the Trust Company Section” a formal tribute was tendered 
at the recent “Silver Anniversary” meeting in Los Angeles 














REMINISCENCES OF THE BIRTH OF THE TRUST 
COMPANY SECTION 
INCIDENTS AND TRIBULATIONS OF EARLY TRUST COMPANY DAYS 


BRECKINRIDGE JONES 
President of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, Mo. 























(Eprror’s Note: A feature of the “Silver Anniversary Meeting” of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers’ Association at Los Angeles, October 4th and Sth was 
the following paper prepared by Mr. Breckinridge Jones, who is affectionately regarded 
hy the members of the American trust company fraternity as “The Father of the Trust 
Company Section,” in recognition of his zealous efforts which brought about the organiza- 
tion of the Trust Company Section. The paper was read at the Los Angeles meeting by 
Ur. Jones’ son, Daniel W. Jones, who is following in his father’s footsteps, and is assis- 
tant secretary of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, of which Mr. Breckinridge Jones 
was the first secretary at its organization in 1890, succeeding Mr. Julius S. Walsh, the 
present chairman, as president in 1906. In the footnote on this page is reproduced the 
resolution passed at the recent annual meeting of the Trust Company Division in recog- 
nition of Mr. Jones’ service to the trust company cause.) 





















N this. the silver anniversary of the With the great volume of information per- 
Trust Company Section of the Ameri- taining to trust companies that is available. 
can Bankers’ Association, it may be At that time the term “trust company,” 

interesting to recall the days when it was 

taking its first feeble steps. In addition to 
reviewing the early days of the Trust Com- 
pany Section, [ have another purpose in send- 












ing this message to the convention—to con- 





rey my greetings to those men whose never- 











ceasing efforts and highly developed power 
of co-operation made the Section possible, 
and whose intelligence, keen wit and general 
good qualities made association with them 
an enjoyable and profitable privilege. In re- 
trospect, I can see that period of the infancy 
of the Section as one of the brightest spots 
of my life—one of my most cherished mem- 


ories. 










In 1890 I tried to gather information ex 
plaining the work of a trust company and 
was unable to find in print even fifty pages 
of such information. There were at that 
time 63 trust companies in the United States. 
Contrast this situation with that of today, 







ns 
















After presentation of Mr. Jones’ paper, the following 
resolution was adopted by the Trust Company Division 
at the Los Angeles meeting: 

‘“*“RESOLVED, That the good wishes of this body 
be conveyed to our friend Breckinridge Jones, the 
founder of the Trust Company Section, and that he 
be assured of our sincere appreciation of his cordial 
and interesting message read upon the occasion of 
our Silver Anniversary, which we are able to celebrate 
as a result of his efforts and foresight, and 






“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the secretary Dan W. JONES 
of this meeting be and he is hereby requested to Assistant Secretary, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, 
par abe » copy of this resolution to Mr Jones by son of Breckinridge Jones, who read Mr, Jones’ paper 
telegraph.’’ 


at the ‘Silver Anniversary” meeting 


TRUST 


while familiar to the American people, was 
widely misunderstood. Most people thought 
it meant something undesirable, considering 
it synonymous with “pool” or similar 
term carrying the meaning of a combination 
in restraint of trade. This seem an 
exaggeration, but its truth is borne out by 
the following excerpt from a paper presented 
at the first meeting of the Trust Company 
Section by Mr. Ralph Stone, then trust officer 
of the Michigan Trust Company of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and now the guiding spirit of 
the Detroit Trust Company : 


some 


may 


“During the collection of 
for the paper, an incident 
be worth relating. In 
request addressed to the Secretary of State 
for each State, for a certified copy of the 
laws relating to trust companies, about 
half a dozen secretaries transmitted copies 
of the laws regulating, restricting, or 
hibiting trusts, unlawful 
tions, conspiracies in 


material 
which 


response to a 


the 
occurred 
mis 


pro- 
combina- 

restraint of 
laws were re- 
explanation that it 
the statutes relating to trust companies 
which act as trustee, executor, ete., which 
we desired. In the Attorney- 
General, to whom the letter was referred, 
replied that he regretted misreading the 
first letter on the subject, but that after a 
thorough convineed that 
there State relat- 
ing to trust Companies, and that, as far as 
he could learn, there trust com- 
panies doing business in his State, except 
the Standard Oil Company.” 


pools, 
and 
trade. The copies of these 


turned with an was 


one case, 


search, he was 


were no statutes of his 


were ho 


If the men who had risen to the positions 
State and Attorney-General 
misinformed, what 
pected from the general public? 
through many years of effort that a_ better 
understanding of this matter was obtained 
by the public. As late as 1907 the trust com- 
pany still explained. At the 
American Bankers’ Association Convention 
in that year Hon. Charles Emory Smith, at 
one time Postmaster-General and at 
Ambassador to 
tinction 
panies.” 


of Secretary of 
could be so could be ex- 


It was only 


was being 


another 
the “Dis- 
Trust Com- 


Russia, 
Between 


spoke on 
Trusts and 


Earlier Misapprehensions and Antagonisms 
Many— 
itv—of 
trust 
did not fully understand the functions of a 


I believe it might be said a major- 
the banks in the large cities where 
companies were generally operating, 
trust company and looked on such institu- 
tions with suspicions and as unworthy rivals. 
Hlow could they do otherwise, when the name 


COMPANIES 


was fog of 


bankers, 


the 
educated 
that the trust 
much a rival of the banks 
as it was the outgrowth or corollary 
a co-ordinate finance. ‘They re- 
membered that the reason the first trust com- 
pany formed in New York (and prob 
ably in the country—see note) in 1822 
because could not attend to 
the city of New 
banks could done so, 


constantly surrounded by 
ignorance? There 
however, who 


pany was not so 


were 
realized col- 
banks’ 
branch of 


was 
was 
banks certain 
business outside of York; 
that if the have what 
is now the Farmers Loan & Trust Company, 
of New York City, might never have 
started.* It realized by the financial 
student that development to a certain 
point could be easily handled by the bank, 
but that, with the marvelous development of 
our country, the density of population, and 
the aggregations of wealth, came a demand 
for a community. The trust 
company, a conservator of wealth to work 
hand in hand the bank, the creator of 
credit, was the invention of American genius. 

This spirit of antagonism to trust 
panies was reflected in the legislatures of 
several States, evidenced at 
bills to restrict the 
panies in States where were 
broad and by in opposition to the 
bills giving ample powers in States where ad 
ditional legislation The 
of my own State show the case of the State 
Trust Companies, in June, 
1898, in which the Attorney General tried to 
put them out of business, on the ground that 
they were exceeding their charter 
in receiving deposits subject to 
Supreme Court, ruled 
(144 Mo. 562.) 


been 
Was 


our 


more complex 
with 
com 


every session Dy 


trust 
powers 


powers of com 
these 
factions 
was 


needed. records 


of Missouri vs. 


powers 
The 
however. 


check. 
otherwise, 


Some Amusing Legislative Incidents 
Many of bitter, all 
were were not without 
the time 


these conflicts 
they 
incidents. | 
advocating trust com 
panies a Senator me. “My young 
friend, if you pass this bill, is there anything 
on God's earth that a trust company can not 
do?” In an effort to introduce a little levity 
into a tense situation, I said, “Yes, I do not 
think the trust company could have twins.” 
His reply was, “Well they certainly do not 
need to have offspring, because under this 
bill they would have Life Everlasting.” In 


Note: Jn the March 1907, issue of Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine, Mr. W. T. Mackay of Cleveland, in his article on 
the “Growth and Future of the Trust Company," says 
“Claim to priority is made for a Philadelphia Company, the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances of Lives andGranting 
of Annuities, that company having been organized in 1809. 
It was not until about thirty years later, however, that it was 
authorized to do a trust business.” 


were 
serious. Yet 
amusing 
I was 


remember at 
legislation for 
said to 
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spite of what he said it has developed that 
trust company cannot 


as had a 


while a have twins it 
grandchild. In our trust 
ment hangs a picture of a baby. 
“The Mississippi Valley Trust 
first grandchild, born December 
At the date of her birth her father 
was 19 vears old and the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company was his guardian.” 

I the early 
to prohibit a 


depart 
Below it is 
the legend: 
Company's 
PS. 1900 


nineties a bill was introduced 
trust company from 
guardian of the person of a child. 
if this bill, on the floor of the Senate, the 
Hon. Howard them Senator from a 
Southwest district, now Judge of 
the Appellate Court of Springfield, referring 
Major (afterward Governor), 
could see the distinguished Senator 
Pike County that great 
ipostle of democracy, champion of individual 
and opponent of corporations—Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, on the rear end of a 
Pullman coach passing through Pike County, 
ind he could hear the Senator saying to that 
crowd of Pike County people: 

‘We were 


acting as 
In defense 


Gray, 
Missouri 


to Senator 
suid he 


from alongside of 


rights 


boys together, went to school 


together, 


spun tops together, went swimming 
in the same creek; we have been brethren in 
the chureh and brethren in the lodge; I have 
married into your family and you have mar- 
ried into mine, but 


me to 


when the time comes for 
pass into the Great Beyond, with one 
“Oh God! I can- 


fellows, 


expiring glance I shall say, 


not trust any of these 


give me a 
corporation to take care of my child.” 
Senator Grey continued, in abated 


“Oh S-e-n-a-t-o-r-s! Just 


breath, 
think of committing 
human being for its 
moral education to a 
s-0-u-]-l-e-s-s corporation. Just picture the lit- 
tle child being sent to Sunday School. J do 
not know whether it is the president or the 
that takes it, but in my mind’s eves 
I can see that little child, on its knees, when 
it is to be put into its trundle bed at 
lift its little hands high above and say 


the immortal soul of a 


religious training—its 


porter 


night, 


that 
praver that it has been taught to say: ‘God 
bless the trust company; God d nh every 


body else. Amen!’” The bill was defeated. 


Human Attributes of the Trust Company 


The record of trust companies proves the 
maxim about its not having a soul to be fic- 
tion. It can be truthfully said that a trust 
company has the composite soul of its Trust 
Estates Committee, its Executive Committee, 
or its board of directors. Men directing a 
trust company, if doing their duty, cannot act 


in any other way than conscientiously. As a 


corporation, the law says that the trust com- 
pans 


is a person and its operations have 
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shown that it has a soul. A customer once 
said of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany that it was “Not only a financial insti- 
tution, but a human being.” 

A trust company has that do 
not apply to individuals. This corporation is 
subjected to an examination and supervision 
that would be resented by an individual, for 
do you know of any individual who would 
not indignantly refuse to allow an outsider 
to examine into his 


restrictions 


personal and private 
books to see if he were engaged in specula- 
tion, or if in reality he had all the cash he 
said he had? He would be insulted if the 
privilege were demanded of checking up all 
the securities in his possession to find out if 
there were any possibility of his trust funds 
being mingled with his personal funds. Such 
supervision he consider an infringe- 
ment of his personal liberty and a violation 
of his constitutional rights. 

The trust 
to such an 
senting, it 


would 


company, however, 


examination, but 


is subjected 
instead of re- 
welcomes it, for it desires any- 
thing that will help in the least to safeguard 


the interests it holds in sacred trust as execu- 


tor, trustee, guardian, or in any other fidu- 
ciary capacity. In fact, the well-managed 
trust company not only has the conscience 
and responsibility of the individual, but it 


has its freedom so restricted as unquestion- 
ably to protect its customers against possible 
dishonesty, error in judgment or carelessness 
in management. 


What Prompted Organization 


Intelligent 
company 


men, 
officials, 


both bankers 
appreciated the 


and trust 
situation 


and what might have grown into a wall of 
flame—a permanent antagonism between the 
banks and trust companies, was smothered 


out when it was a tiny blaze. It became ap- 
parent that, both for the purpose of protec- 
tion and in order to educate the public, com- 


panies doing a legitimate trust company busi 


ness should have a national organization. 
Many advocated organizing an association 


composed exclusively of trust companies but 
as there was already in existence the Ameri- 


can Bankers’ Association, of which a num- 
ber of trust companies were already mem 
bers, others thought it wise to clasp hands 


and work with it. One year before this Sec- 
tion was formed an application was made to 
the Executive Council of the parent body to 
recommend changing the by-laws so as to 
provide for a Trust Company Section. The 
argument was made that there was no prece- 
dent in the association for such action, and 
that if such action were taken it 
sult in unifying the 


would re- 
strength of the trust 

































































































































































332 TRUST 
companies and produce a factional strife. The 
application was not granted. 


Call for First Trust Company Meeting 


Three years before this time I read a paper 
before the Missouri Bankers’ Association. It 
was entitled “The Trust Company Question.” 
That this matter should be referred to as a 
question, shows the trend of thought in those 
days. Now there is no question. It was 
through my preparation of this paper, and 
our membership in the American Bankers’ 
Association that I gained the acquaintance 
of so many bankers who had the interests of 
the trust companies at heart, and so in 1896 
after some correspondence with prominent 
trust company men, and without any com- 
mitment on the part of the parent body I 
took the privilege of sending out a eall for 
the meeting of trust companies, to be held in 
St. Louis at the same time as the National 
Convention of the American Bankers’ 
ciation. The purpose of this meeting was to 
discuss the organization of a Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, and the call was signed by fifteen trust 
companies, representing eight 
States, as follows: 


ASSO- 


separate 


soston—Old Colony Trust Company, by 
T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., president. 


New York—Continental Trust Company of 
the City of New York, by Otto T. Ban- 
nard, president; United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company, by G. W. Young, 
president. 


Brooklyn—Franklin Trust Company, by 
Geo. H. Southard, president. 


The Northern 
Bank, by Arthur 
Security Title «& 
Peter Dudley, trust 
antee & Trust Company, by 
Sellers, trust officer. 


Trust 
Hourtley, secretary; 
Trust Company, by 
officer; Title Guar- 
Frank H. 


Chicago Company 


Indianapolis—The Union Trust Company, 
by John H. Holliday, president. 


St. Louis—Mississippi Valley Trust 
pany, by Breckinridge Jones, second vice- 
president; St. Louis Trust Company, by 
John D. Filley, secretary; Union Trust 
Company of St. Louis, by C. Tompkins, 
treasurer; Lincoln Trust Company, by 
A. A. B. Woerheide, secretary. 

Louisville—Columbia Finance & ‘Trust 
Company, by Atilla Cox, president; Fi- 
delity Trust & Safety Vault Company, 
by John Stites, vice-president. 


Com- 


Denver—The International 
pany, by F. B. 


Trust 
Gibson, secretary. 


Com- 
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Copy of the First Call 


It may be interesting to give here a copy 
of that first call. It read: 


“The advantages of the National 
various State association of bankers 
gest similar gatherings of those managing 
trust companies. As there has been but 
little published as to trust company prac- 


and 
sug- 


tices and no general meeting for an inter- 
change of ideas as to them, each company 
has been forced to establish its own prece- 
dents without having the benefit of the exr- 
perience and methods of other companies. 
There has been no general move to secure 
uniformity of 
or practical 


action, similarity of laws 


benejfits to be derived 


from 


personal acquaintance. 


“It has occurred to us that it might be 
desirable and practicable to have a gather- 
ing of representatives of trust companies 
at the meeting of the American Bankers’ 
held in the city of St. 
Louis on September 22d-24th Wany 
trust companies are members of that 
association and if at such odd times as not 
with the 


proceedings 


(ssociation to be 
nert, 
now 
to interfere convention, 
there 
suited to trust companies, the 


general 
mere son specially 
meetings of 
would be of broader inter- 

it the 
Bar As- 
odd 
‘Section 
of Legal Educatiow and ‘Section of Patent 
Law. The these dis- 
tinctive branches into sections has proved 
to be of benefit to the 

“You are 
tive to an 
officers to he 


the association 
est and its membership increased. 
annual meetings of the American 


sociation there are, at some such 


times, organized meetings of the 


plan of separating 
general association. 
invited to send a representa- 
conference of trust 
held during the 
issociation above 
will be made 
during the session of the convention of the 
hour and place of the 
the questions discussed 
national 


would be more 


informal 
company 
meeting of the Bankers’ 
mentioned. {nnouncement 
conference, 
will he 

trust 


lLmong 
whether a 
gathering of companies 
successful if held as a sec- 
tion of the American Bankers’ 

“Tf you cannot be should be 
pleased to have from you an erpression to 
be read before the 


Association. 


present we 


conference.” 


Formation of Trust Company Section 


When this meeting was called to order on 
September 22, 1896, there were present seven- 
teen representatives from ten different 
States. After a thorough discussion of prob- 
lems which, due to the influence of this sec- 
tion, are now matters of history, through the 
aid of the talented Joseph C. Hendrix, then 
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chairman of 
American 


the Executive Council of the 
Bankers’ Association, the Trust 
Company Section was formed, the by-laws of 
the association being amended in open 
sion of the convention, the very hour the 
amendment was offered, permitting the for- 
mation of a Trust Company Section. 
The men who were first charged 
destiny of the Section were: 


SeS- 


with the 


Chairman 

Henry M. Dechert, then president of the 
Cammonwealth Title, Insurance & 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice-Chairman 

Gordon Abbott, then vice-president of the 


Old Colony Trust 
Mass. 


Company, Boston, 


Secretary 
Anton G. Hodenpyl, then secretary of the 
Michigan Trust Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 


Executive Committee 


Breckinridge Jones, chairman, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank H. Sellers, Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Willis S. Paine, State Trust Company, New 
York City. 

Geo. H. Southard, Franklin 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Anton G. Hodenpyl, Michigan Trust Com 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
John Stites, Fidelity Trust & Safety 

Company, Louisville, Ky. 
Geo. W. Young, U. S. Mortgage & 
Company, New York City. 
Francis P. State Trust 
New 


Trust 


Com- 


Vault 


Trust 


Bangs, 


York. 


Company, 


Tribute to Mr. Hodenpyl as First Secretary 


To Mr. Hodenpyl, first secretary of the 
Section, belongs more credit than we are able 
to realize. It was largely his untiring efforts 
that accomplished the detail of the perfected 
organization. I took 


business mat- 


remember well 
me to task when the press of 
ters at my institution resulted in my 
unable to give the necessary time to my 
duties as chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee in 1897. I quote from one of his let 


how he 


being 


fers to me: 


“There are just three things for you to 
do. One of them is to pack your doll rags 
and come up here ‘at once, so that we can 
arrange the whole detail of the 
meeting. The other one is to write me 
fully, giving your 


fugust 
very 
chair- 


instructions as 
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man as to what you want to have done, 
when I will see that they are carried out. 
The other is, not to reply to this communi- 
cation, and then I am afraid I shall be 
CTOSS. 

“1 do not mean this letter in the light of 
serious faultfinding or complaining, but I 


just want you to understand how annoy- 
ing it is to me to hear nothing whatever 
from you. You are a good boy, and I am 


very fond of you, but you have 
soul awfully during the past six 
The 
mittee 
held in 


tried my 
weeks.” 

first meeting of the 
after the Section was formed 
New York City. On our way there 
various members of the committee stopped in 
Philadelphia, to call on the president of the 
Section, Mr. Dechert. We were pleasantly 
surprised by his having provided a luncheon 
in Parlor C of the old Continental Hotel, in 


Executive Com- 


was 


which room it had been the custom to hold 
receptions for the President of the United 
States and other distinguished visitors. Mr. 


Dechert had as guests to meet us some fifty 
or sixty of the leading bankers, editors, pro- 
fessional and literary men of Philadelphia. 
This function was recognized as a great com- 
pliment to us and added much to the enthu- 
siasm of the members of the committee. 
The following year, when the committee 
met in New York City, Mr. George W. Young, 
a member of the committee, arranged a 
elaborate 


most 
banquet for us at 
There were some sixty or 
ing financiers of the East 
souvenir match-box, of 
especially 


Delmonico’s. 
more of the lead- 
present. A silver 
original design, made 
for the occasion, was presented to 
each of those present and is carried by some 
of them to this day. 


First Annual Meeting of the Section 


In 1897, in the city of Detroit, in the Turk- 
ish Room at the Hotel Cadillac, the 
meeting of trust companies, as a 


first 
section of 
the American Bankers’ Association was held. 
Then it was that 
uncertainty 
gan to disappear. 


the mist of 
concerning trust 


ignorance and 
companies be- 
In my files of the Trust Company Section 
I find the program of the first meeting which 
included the following among proceedings : 
Welcome, by Mr. 
secretary of the 
Company, Detroit. 
Reply, by Mr. Henry M. Dechert, of Phila 
delphia, chairman of the Section. 
Report of Executive Committee, by the 
chairman, Mr. Breckinridge Jones, vice- 
president, Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


Address of 
Hance, 


Elwood T. 


Union Trust 
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JvuLics S. WaALsH 


Chairman of Board, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis 


Paper, “Powers and Duties of Trust Com 
when Acting as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages,” by Mr. Francis 
president State Trust 
pany, New York. 

Discussion. 


panies 


S. Bangs, Com- 


Each participant limited to 

five minutes. 

Paper, “Statutes of the Several States Re- 
lating to Trust Companies,” by Mr. 
Ralph Stone, trust officer, The Michigan 
Trust Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Discussion. 

Paper.—"Relations of Trust Companies to 
Trust Estates,” by Mr. Henry M. Dech 
ert, president Commonwealth Title In- 
surance & Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Discussion. 

Nomination and election of three members 
of Executive Committee to 
three years. 


serve for 


General Discussion. 

At that first meeting the Trust Company 
Section had 114 members, this compared with 
a membership of 17 at its 
growth of the section is shown by the follow- 
ing figures: 


Membership by Years, 1896 to 1920 


1S97—114; 18S9S—150; 1899 
1901—348 : 1902—414: 1903 


190; 1900—253 : 


501: 1904—566: 


inception. The 
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1905 
1909—9S81 : 
1,206; 19138 
1916—1,459: 


638: 1906—718: 
1910 
-1,363: 

1917 


1907—S846 ; 190S—9531 ; 
1,000; 1911—1,137; 1912 

1914 .201* ; 915—1,372: 
1,626; 191S8—1,833; 1919 


* Formation of Savings Bank Section which some Trust 
Companies joined. 
here to record that, 
in appreciation of Mr. Hendrix’s acting as 
doctor at the when a memorable 
struggle came up at the Detroit 
tween Mr. Hendrix and Mr. 
troit, representing the 
against the “Old Guard,” as they plumed 
themselves, led by Mr. Rhawn and Mr. Tracy. 
it was the solid support of this Section that 
turned the tide, made Mr. Hendrix president 
that and led to Mr. Russell 
president the following year. 


It may be of interest 
borning, 
meeting be 
Russell of De 
progressive element, 


year, being 


Inaugural Platform of the Trust Companies 

At the first 
present the needs of 
the United 
that meeting I find that it was suggested: 


meeting, | was called on to 
the trust companies of 


States, and 


from the records of 


First: That the Section should see that no 
company used the words, “trust com- 
pany” unless it did a legitimate trust 
company business. 

Second: That the Section should use its 
best efforts to bring about a greater uni- 
formity in laws relating to trust com- 
panies. (This meant that in many States 
we should see that some kind of a trust 
company statute was enacted.) 


Third: That the Section have some publi- 
cation make a compilation of trust com- 
pany laws of all the States. 


Fourth: That the Section try to induce 
some of the banking journals to pub- 
lish the papers read at the meetings, 
and to devote some space to questions 
of special interest to trust companies. 


How great made under 
the supervision of this Section as to the use 
of the words “trust company,” and the enact 
ment of laws 


progress has been 


governing trust 
the various States, 
at the time of the 
there were thirty 
specifically 

whereas now 


companies ib 
is shown by the fact that 
first meeting in Detroit 
States which had no laws 
trust companies, 
there are in all of the States 


governing 


special laws pertaining to trust companies. 
Such institutions as used the name had come 
into existence under special charters, or un 


der general banking laws; and if they were 


created under general banking laws, it meant 
as a rule that they 


were only banks of dis 
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count and deposit, could not exercise trust 


company functions, and were trust companies 


in name only. 


Publication of Trust Companies Magazine 
Along with the progress made in the enact 
ment of laws for the good of trust companies, 
we find that such progress has been made in 
the matter of publications and other printed 
information relating to trust companies. The 
cause of the trust companies has met with 
ery substantial co-operation, especially from 


+} 


ie financial press, and also from many of 
ie other newspapers of the United States. 
It is but fair, however, to make special men 
tion of the fact that the magazine, Trust 
COMPANIES, Which has been endorsed by the 
Executive Committee of the Trust Company 
Section, is truly “A monthly magazine de- 

ted to the interests of trust companies in 
the United States,” as its policy is stated on 
its title page. It was established in 1904 and 
ts editor and publisher, Mr. C. A. Luhnow, 
ius assisted materially in accomplishing the 
solidity of the trust companies’ organization 
and educating banker and the public gener- 
illy to a better understanding of the trust 
company, its purpose and its value. That 
there is still much work to be done in this 
direction, however, is shown by the fact that 
at the 1919 convention of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, held here in St. Louis, it 
was recognized that one of our greatest needs 
was educational publicity and the result of 
t} if 


th: session was the setting aside for this 


uurpose of the largest co-operative fund ever 


i 


voted by the Section. 


A Treasured Memorial 

In writing thus of some of the history of 
the early days of the Trust Company Section 
I feel that I would be ungracious, and not 
responsive to my own impulses if I did not 
refer to the fact that in 1904 the Trust Com- 
pany Section presented me with a beautiful 
loving cup, engraved as set out in the foot- 
hnote,* which cup has ever since been kept 
as a treasured memorial in my home and has 
often been put to practical use as a loving 
cup. as for example at that meeting in St. 
Louis in 1919, when with fond recollection 
of the days that had gone by, we drank to 
the future of the Section. 


**To Breckinridge Jones, Father of the Trust (¢ ompany 
Section of the American Bankers’ Association in affectionate 


recognition of his devotion to the interest of the Section 


»2, 1896—September 13, 1904.”’ 


September 
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LOVING Cup PRESENTED TO MR. BECKINRIDGE 
Jones In 1904 BY THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION 


I regret very much my inability to be pres- 
ent at Los Angeles this year and personally 
greet my many friends who will add a chap- 
ter to trust company history. I find pleasure, 
however, in the thought that my son, Daniel 
W. Jones, assistant secretary of our institu- 
tion, is bringing this message to you, as my 
substitute, and this recalls to my mind that 
in one of the early meetings of the Trust 
Company Section I made the following state- 
ment (at the Cleveland Convention in 1S99) 
in responding to my election as a member of 
the Executive Committee. “Il appreciate the 
honor that has been conferred upon me and 
feel that it is something I should be proud 
of. I believe in the years to come when one 
of my little boys comes to looking back and 
finds in the records of this organization his 
father’s name connected with its early days, 
he will have reason to be proud and if he is 
in the trust company business, he will meet, 
I am sure, the sons of many of the gentlemen 
here today.” The organization has always 
been in the hands of worthy men and their 
continued interest and fidelity is assured 
The Trust Company Section, now ealled 
“Division,” is on a permanent basis. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


FESTUS J. WADE 


President Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, and one of the most su 
cessful Trust Company executives in the country. President Trust Company 
Section in 1906 







































(Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Wade 


He has built up an organization that is matchless in scope 
operation of its numerous departments. 
suggested by the 
ae: By Fe 


silver anniversary of the 











HIS month, while the celebration of 
the Missouri Centennial is in progress, 
I am reminded that we are on the 
eve of another hundredth anniversary, that 


of the trust company in America. In 1822 
the Farmers Fire Insurance and Loan Com- 
pany was founded in New York City, and 
authorized to handle “certain kinds of 
trusts.” 


I wonder if the founders realized the pos 
sibilities of service, the wide scope of useful- 
ness in the field they Prob- 
for history tells us there were only 
trust companies in the field in 1855, 
thirty-one years later. Surely, if opportuni- 
ties had realized, the 
have attracted other entrants. 
The vear 1853 marked the incorporation of 
the United States Trust Company, the first 
company organized to transact a trust 
hess exclusively. 


were entering. 
ably not, 
four 


been business would 


busi- 
In this year the power to 
act as administrator and executor was given. 
This hastened develop- 
ment. In 1875 we find 
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VALUABLE ELEMENT OF DIVERSITY IN TRUST SERVICE 


CULTIVATING PERSONAL AND BUSINESS RELATIONSHIPS 


FESTUS J. WADE 


President, Mercantile Trust Company of Saint Louis 


is one of the stalicart leaders in the trust company field. 















of facilities and the efficient 


He contributes the following interesting article, 
establishment of the 
and of one hundred years of trust company growth.) 


Trust Company Division, 


500 companies entered the field, more than 
the number organized in the preceding three- 
quarters of a Since then the de 
velopment has been phenomenal. Today more 
than 2,300 trust companies handle untold 
billions in wealth, and give a diversified sery 
ice that meets most any financial need. 


century. 


A Chief Reason for Trust Company’s 
Existence 


That is one of the trust company’s chief 
reasons for  existing—diversified service 
Financial institutions of different kinds have 
advertised that they handle one 
branch of service exclusively, they are able 


because 


to specialize, and as a consequence, handle 


their particular business more. efficiently. 
This argument should cause the well man 


aged trust company no worry. 

diversified, is 
department 
branch of service. 


Their service, 
departmentized, and 
specializes on its own 
While they are “jacks of 
all trades” in affairs 
financial, they must be 


though 
each 






a total of 335 com- master of all trades 
panies reporting to Tale of the Fox also. The advantage of 
the Comptroller of the —~ this diversified servy- 





Currency, with total 


$122,000,- 






resources of 





OOM) 

Real growth started 
in the nineties, and in 
1S96 small 
men assem- 
bled in St. Louis to or- 
ganize the Trust Com- 
pany Section of the 
American Bankers’ As- 
there were 

companies 
From 
about 






firmly believe 
when a 


ward trend. 
group of 










sociation, 







some 300 of the woods. 
doing business. 


1899) «te §61908 


“Today we face a business crists. 
Rather we have faced it, for I 
conditions 
touched bottom and are on the up- 
It’s the old story of 
the fox running into the woods. 
He can only run half way in. 
After that he’s running out. Busi- 
ness, like the fox, has passed the 
halfway mark and is coming out 
the ¢ Festus J. WADE. 











ice from the 
viewpoint is 





patron’s 
easy to 






see. It is human na 
ture to want to know 
personally the people 
with whom you deal. 
For instance, the sav- 
ings account of your 
customer grows. Nat- 
urally and wisely, he 
begins to think of the 
problem of 
probably in bonds or 
real estate notes. Does 
he have to take it up 






have 











investing, 
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with another institution, the officers and em- 
No. 
His savings account is an introduction to any 
other department, he is used to doing busi- 
ness with us, and he feels at home. After 
the securities are purchased, the problem of 
safe keeping arises, and he is introduced in 
the deposit department. It’s an end- 
less chain, every department is a feeder for 
other departments, and the patron. is -im- 
pressed with the great convenience of doing 
business with such an 
of his financial 
under one roof. 

When the new patron 
company, he comes not 
service. 


ployees of which are strangers to him? 


safe 


institution, where all 


wants can be attended to 


comes to a 
only as a buyer of 
form a business rela- 
tionship, which in some cases lasts through 
his life and is passed on to his heirs. What- 
ever the business happens to be, from a sav- 
ings account to a will, he expects to benefit 
by it. It is up to us, as much as is in our 
power, to help him, not only by placing all 
of our facilities at his disposal, but by seeing 
that facilities are as efficient as we 
can possibly make them, and that 
efficiently applied. 


trust 


He comes to 


those 


they are 


Teamwork in Trust Company Operation 


Into the last 
enters 


named 
most 
co-workers, 


branch of our useful- 
forcibly the teamwork of 
Properly coached and en- 
couraged to do his or her best at all times, 
the employee is the force that creates satis- 
fied customers. The employee, treated as one 
of the big family, made to feel that he is a 
winning player on a winning team, is one 
of the greatest sources of new business ever 
discovered. To the patron, the employee is 
not an employee. He is the institution. Their 
judgment of the whole company is very often 
swayed by the treatment they receive from 
one paying teller. For this reason, I say do 
all in your power fo plant the seed of loy- 
alty in your organization. The yield is mani- 
fold, and accrues to all concerned. 


hess 


our 


Experience has proved that a particularly 
good method of obtaining the co-operation of 
employees is to'make possible the ownership 
of stock in the company, preferably allowing 
them to pay in small monthly installments. 


In this 
earner 


the 
co-owner. 


way co-worker becomes a ¢o- 
and Even though the 
amount of stock owned per employee may be 
small, benefits to the company are great. 
The psychological effect of having a financial 
interest in his own efforts outside of salary 
is always a spur to better effort, and any- 
thing that promotes co-operation, thereby cre- 
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ating a more efficient service, is worthy of 


careful consideration in this day and age. 


Co-operation, Vision and Faith 


Today we face a business crisis. Rather, 
we have faced it, for I firmly believe condi 
tions have touched 


upward trend. 


bottom and are on the 
It's the old story of the fox 
running into the woods. He run 
half way in. After that running out. 
Business, like the fox, has passed the half 
Way mark, and is coming out of the woods. 

What we need now is Co-operation, Vision 
and Faith. To 
“First comes co-operation, then comes opera 


ean only 


he’s 


paraphrase an old saying, 
tion. First goes co-operation, then goes opera 
tion.” Business, big or little, cannot operate 
without the co-operation of its integral parts. 
As financial responsible for an 
important integral part of industry. We need 
vision to apply the experience of the past to 
the possibilities of the future, to cast aside 
fanciful ideals and promote practical ideas 
Faith 
that it will improve over its own successful 
past will help us in the day’s work. And if 
we study history, we find this faith 
justified. Other days of reconstruction have 
swung through the same cycle, and business 


men, we are 


American business has been successful. 


will 


has always come through with colors flying 

To handle methods, to handle money, to 
handle men, welding them all into that in 
dispensable unit, Service, to make that sery 
ice really helpful, truly constructive, to sell 
it intensively by the spoken word, the printed 
word, and by 
the 


its own efficiency, that, as | 


see it, is banker's contribution to Nor 
maley, 
“ & fe 


SUCCESS OF STOCK CLEARING SYSTEM 


The Stock Clearing Corporation which pro 
vides facilities for settlements between 
the New York Stock 


balances of cleared 


brok 
ers on Exchange for 
has also been 
successful in establishing its system of clear 
ing loans between Stock 


securities, 


Exchange members 
and lending banks which has resulted in fur 
ther reduction of the volume of bank 
ings and bank certifications. This plan, 
Was put in last March, 
for handling loan transactions between 


clear 
which 
operation provides 
lend 
who are members of the 
Stoe¢k Clearing Corporation through the me 


ers and borrowers 


dium of the corporation, the latter retaining 
title to the the 
of the loans. 

Over twenty large banks, trust companies 
and bankers are availing themselves of the 
facilities of the corporation. 


collaterals during transfer 
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FUTURE OF THE TRUST COMPANIES 


DESTINED TO INCREASING USEFULNESS IN FIDUCIARY 


ADMINISTRATION AND BANKING SERVICE 


J. ARTHUR HOUSE 


President, The Guardian Savings and Trust Company of Cleveland and President of the 


(EpiTor’s NOTE: 
(. B.A; 


As the newly elected president of the Trust Company 
which has just passed the twenty-fifth milestone since its organization, Mr. House 


Trust Company Division, American Bankers’ Association 





Diwision, 


has favored Trust Companies Magazine with the following article in which he describes 


increasing influence and greater opportunity for service. 


Emphasizing the necessity for 


constant improvement in internal methods of operation to meet new requirements, Mr. 
House visualizes the trust company as something more than an efficient mechanism that 


will realize 





F one pauses to that the 


trust 
States have 
$7 ,655,000,000 
1921, he cannot 


trust companies already occupy 


consider 
companies of the United 
grown in resources from 
in 1916 to $12,323,000,000 in 
doubt that 


a significant place in the business world. 
No figures are available to show the value 


of the trusts administered by trust compan- 
but unquestionably the total each year 
would run many times the resources of all 
the companies. The increasing total of trusts 
administered and the marvelous growth in 
resources certainly forecast a future of great 
promise for trust companies of the country. 

The trust company has developed to fill 
a specific need in American life. As modern 
business and finance became more complex, 
as individual and corporate wealth increased, 
a responsible, permanent, and efficient in- 
termediary was needed. So, the trust com- 
pany came into existence to function in the 
administration of 


ies, 


estates; in carrying out 
trusts under wills, in conserving the wealth 
of decedents: in exercising trust powers for 
the living in the form of voluntary trusts; in 
acting for 


corporations as trustee under 
mortgages, as registrar of stock, transfer 


agent, or dividend-disbursing agent. It is 
the development of these functions which 
offers the largest opportunities for the ex- 


pansion and growth of trust companies. The 
varied advantages of a trust company over 


an individual as a fiduciary agent reveal its 

sound position as well as its usefulness—all 

the essentials for continuous growth. 
Because of the increase of individual and 


corporate wealth, with its attendant com- 


its greatest possibilities by recognition of the sacred responsibilities and 
human attributes that must govern managements.) 


plexity, the problems of conservation and ad- 
ministration demand the ability of experts. 
For example, there are the tax problems, 
which must be solved promptly. The larger 
the estate the the 
task of looking after Federal estate and 
State inheritance taxes. The estate often 
has holdings in various parts of the coun- 
try. Each State has its own tax laws and 
regulations, and their requirements must be 
met. This necessitates accurate knowledge 
and accounting. The trust company, with its 
tax consultants, accountants, legal advisers, 
and officers experienced in administering es- 
tates, can, therefore. perform these exacting 
duties much more effectively and thorough- 
lv than an individual acting in a fiduciary 
capacity. Furthermore, the trust company 
provides the services of these specialists at 
no greater cost than for those which individ- 
uals perform. 


more involved becomes 


The responsibility which a 


trust company 
provides is comparatively a new thing, and 
it is a convincing argument for new business. 
Hitherto estates have been handled largely 
by individuals. Obviously, they had little or 
no experience. They might die in the midst 
of the problems surrounding the administra- 
tion of an estate. On the other hand, 
corporate life and large resources 
modern trust company assure the 
performance of its duties. 


the 
of the 
faithful 


In the matter of investments the trust com- 
pany likewise has the advantage. It is only 
the exceptional individual who has the abil- 
ity or facility to determine whether it is 
wise to sell or hold certain investments or 
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in what way to invest the funds of a dece- 
dent. The trust company in this again sup- 
plies the services of men experienced in fi- 
nance and investment, and at no greater cost 
than the often inadequate services available 
through an individual. 

Another important factor in the develop- 
ment of trust companies is that the officers 
are becoming experts in sensing the various 
problems of beneficiaries and that they are 
meeting these problems in a human and sat- 
isfactory manner. Beneficiaries can feel that 
they have somebody to whom they can take 
their questions and receive helpful advice. 
Many men worry for fear that their bene- 
ficiaries will have no one from whom they 
can get counsel. Undoubtedly, the increas- 
ing experience and the capacity of trust of- 
ficers as advisors will tend inevitably to 
lessen these worries. 


Must Develop Banking Functions 


While its distinctive operations and great- 
est possibilities lie with its fiduciary powers, 
the trust company must give much atten- 
tion to its banking and savings departments. 
Before the establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve system it was a moot question whether 
trust companies ought in any large way to 
develop their banking functions. With the 
coming of the Federal Reserve System, and 
the resultant granting of trust powers to Na- 
tional banks, the issue was determined; 
trust companies henceforth must develop to 
a maximum their various banking functions 
and be in position to supply commercial 
banking accommodations. This puts the 
trust company in position to compete with 
National banks and likewise brings it into 
closer touch with people in all walks of 
life. This means not only large possibilities 
for the banking departments, but an in- 
creasing stream of customers who will go 
on into the trust department as prospects 
and patrons. 

Its preservation as a State-chartered in- 
stitution is another factor which holds great 
promise for the trust company. The report 
of the increased deposits and resources of 
State banks in this period of deflation and 
adjustment supply abundant evidence that 
these institutions are meeting local and sec- 
tional needs faithfully, as adequately at 
least as banks which receive their powers 
from the Federal Government. This is also 
emphasized by the conversion of National 
banks into trust companies and the merger 
of National and State banks into trust com- 
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pany units, such as the recent consolidations 
in Cleveland and elsewhere. 


Preservation of State Banking System 


Is Vital 


Many people still advocate a single 
eral-controlled banking system with 
of laws and regulations to cover the whole 
country. Theoretically this appears valid 
and good, but practice shows that the work- 
ing of such a system would not be ideal. The 
preservation of the State banking system is 
vital in supplying a balance wheel in the 
control of the country’s banking power. If 
all banking and trust organizations were 
subject to Federal authority there would be 
a temptation for political parties to utilize 
such power for political purposes and results. 
It is apparent, therefore, that It is beneficial 
to both the public and the banking world 
that National and State banks are provided 
for and regulated under the authority of the 
respective governments such char- 
ters. With the Federal Reserve System co- 
ordinating and backing both National and 
State banks, America’s banking system is 
acknowledged as sound and progressive. 

Now that the primary advantages of the 
modern trust company have been briefly re- 
viewed, showing the promise of large growth 
and usefulness, the question arises: What 
can the trust companies of the United States 
do that they may be even more serviceable 


Fed- 


one set 


issuing 


and that they may secure larger and larger 
patronage? 

The field of the trust company is 
defined and no valid reason exists at pres- 
ent for granting other functions. The time 
may come when problems in handling 
and administering individual and corporate 
property may ecsll for other and wider fune- 
tions. But certainly the trust company should 
not invade any fields which 
factorily occupied. 

There is, however, great latitude for re- 
sultful activity in standardizing trust com- 
pany laws and methods throughout the coun- 
try. 


well 


new 


are now satis- 


Uniformity in Trust Company Laws 


An analysis of the laws governing trust 
companies reveals considerable lack of uni- 
formity among the States and regretful lax- 
ity and indefiniteness in several. This, of 
course, presents a large field for vigorous 
and mutual work on the part of individual 
trust companies in the various States, and 
it calls for the continued activity of the 
Trust Company Division’s legislative com- 
mittee, which has already done much com- 
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mendable work. 
should 


The problems in each State 
be carefully studied 


and laws en- 
acted that will give the trust companies 
powers and protection which will be pro- 
ductive of the largest possible service to 


the people and institutions of the State. The 
identity that is common to the problems of 
all trust companies, will tend to bring about 
greater unifvrmity in the laws of the States, 
and the watchful co-operation and activity 
of the Trust Company Division and its com- 
mittee can facilitate this movement. 

Great opportunity for development lies in 
further standardization of policies govern- 
ing relations with the legal fraternity, as to 
efficient methods of administration, as_ to 
fees, and as to sound ethics in soliciting and 
developing new business. As trust compan- 
and trust officers discuss to- 
their problems and methods, greater 
standardization and will be at- 
tained. 

Trust 


ies co-operate 
gether 
progress 
companies have just begun their 
campaign through advertising and publicity 
to educate the public in their exact functions 
and usefulness. Trust officers recognize this 
educational work as holding the most prom- 
ise of far-reaching results. 


Satisfied cus- 
tomers, it goes without saying, are a _ tre- 


mendous factor in bringing in new business, 


but this is not sufficient. Practically every 
home and business organization should be 
told about the functions and merits of a 
trust 


company. 


Popular Education as to Trust Service 
It is logical 
group 
campaign 

circulating, 


that trust 


on a 


companies should 
carry general educational 
through leading and Nationally 
publications. Companies could 
searcely afford individually to appropriate 
funds for this publicity. Division of cost 
makes possible a larger campaign with re- 


as a 


sults accuring to all participants. The Na- 
tional campaign now on has already put 
the trust company methods before the eyes 
of thousands in every State who hitherto 


have had no appreciation of the services pro- 


vided by such fiduciary agents. It has al- 
ready brought in new customers: but much 


of the good done in the way of education and 
developing will cannot be measured 
because results are intangible. They 
will be revealed only as new business is de- 
veloped. Results already apparent, however, 
emphasize the value of continuing the cam- 
paign in even a more extensive way than it 
has heen carried on the past year. 
Individual trust companies naturally will 
secure the effect of the National campaign 


good 


such 
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by local advertising and publicity. This re- 
emphasizes and drives home the Division’s 
educational work. It more. It cen- 
ters the attention upon the local trust com- 
pany as the logical organization to act in 
any fiduciary capacity. 

There should, however, be a closer tie-up 
between the advertising carried on nationally 
by the Division and that by the local in- 
stitutions. The publicity committee should, 
and undoubtedly will, see to it that specific 
information as to publication, dates and copy 
is sent out far enough in advance so that the 
individual trust companies may plan their 
own advertising to connect effectively with 
that of the Trust Company Division. 

It is the constant pounding, the reitera- 
tion of what the modern trust company does 
for individuals, families 
that brings returns. 


does 


and corporations 
Trust officers, I believe, 
already have a broad point of 
matter. They realize that 
ated for this work will 
mediate returns, but 
National and local 
mately bring about 
tive results. 


view on this 
money appropri- 
bring large 
they do see that 
propaganda 
profitable 


not im- 
such 
ulti- 


cumula 


will 
and 


Human Qualities in Trust Service 
In addition to all this, it is imperative that 
the trust company conserve and develop more 
and more its recognition of the sacred re- 
sponsibilities and duties appertaining to the 


administration of trust business. The trust 
company must be regarded by its officers 
and by the public as more than a mere 
mechanism, trained and efficient in the per- 


formance of its functions. It must be a cor- 
poration with a soul. In earrying out its 
obligations it must be thoroughly human as 
well as thoroughly efficient. 

Because of its intimate personal relations 
with clients, the trust company has every op- 
portunity to prove its humanity. To the de- 
gree that the trust company fulfills its duty 
with human concern and fidelity, so will it 
gain and hold the confidence of the people 
of its community. Here. then, is a challenge 


to every trust company and its personnel. 
Let us be “folks” doing well a big service: 


and doing this, the future is without 
% & & 
Stillman died he left an es 
$40,000,000. From this the 
Federal Government took $10,000,000 for the 
estate tax; $1,531,000 was required for in- 
heritance taxes of sixteen States. The cost 
of administration was $2,887,000 and deduet- 
ing New York income and real estate taxes 
the net estate amounted to $24,000,000, a con- 
traction of 40 per cent. 


limit. 


When 
tate 


James 
valued at 







































































































































































REGULATION OF RAILROAD SECURITIES UNDER THE 
TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1920 


POLICIES ENUNCIATED BY THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


ROBERTS WALKER 
Of the New York Bar 


(Eprror’s Nore: The transportation 


ict of 1920 bestowed broad powers upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, particularly in regard to the 


issue of securities and 


consolidation of carriers. It also created the Federal Labor Board, the decisions of which 


are now the subject of controversy between railroad employees and erecutives. 


Inasmuch 


as trust companies act as trustees under corporate indentures securing the bulk of out 
standing bonded indebtedness of the railroads, and also as investors, they are keenly 


interested in the working out of the provisions of the new Transportation 


ict as relates 


to the financing of the railroads. Mr. Roberts Walker discusses this phase of the operation 
of the Act and the effect upon the status of railroad investments.) 


OST of the Transportation Act, 1920, 
went into effect February 2S, 1920, 
except that the provisions regulat- 

ing securities became effective June 20, 1920. 
Enough time has scarcely elapsed to form 
satisfactory conclusions as to the workings 
of the law. Two noteworthy provisions have 
not yet been “proved up” in actual practice, 
namely: those for consolidation of railroads 
and the labor clauses. 

The latter have reached the 
stage of being not acceptable to nor accepted 
by the brotherhoods and unions, and at the 
sume time are under criticism from certain 
railroad executives. The power of the Fed- 
eral Board is at shadowy and 
inconclusive under the statute; its highest 
effectiveness could arise, like that of the 
original Massachusetts Railroad Commission, 
only from commending itself to public opin- 
ion and obtaining thereby popular and news- 
paper support; but, up to the present time, 
apparently the public has withheld judgment 
as to the desirability of its methods and 
findings. 


provisions 


Labor best 


Provisions as to Consolidation of Carriers 


The provisions for the consolidation of car- 
riers have recently reached the point of the 
presentation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the plan of consolidation 
drafted by Professor William Z. Ripley of 
Harvard University, together with the Com- 
mission’s comments upon the plan and Cer- 
tain recommended departures therefrom. In 
respect of consolidations, the power to cause 
the same to be consummated is of question- 


able enforceability; and the consolidations 


proposed (as would almost any 
received an 


prosperous 


consolida 
tions proposed) have unfavor- 
able reception from and solid 
properties who object to being compulsorily 
married to railroads without a dot. Prob- 
ably, in the matters both of merger and of 
labor relations, we shall see many months 
or years of further discussion and strife, per- 
haps with additional legislation or a whole 
new scheme of approach to the problem, 
whereby even the general provisions of the 
Transportation Act, 1920, may be amended. 

sut it may be profitable to consider cer- 
tain of the outworkings of the Federal Rail- 
road legislation, especially as the same affect 
railroad securities. Ever since the Railroad 
Administration omitted to advance 
pari passu with wages, leading to the in- 
evitable result that rates could not be re 
duced pari passu with wages when it became 
obvious that prices of labor and everything 
else were falling, the railroads have not oc 
cupied a favorable niche in the investors’ 
Hall of Fame. The last month or two have 
shown what the railroads have been able to 
accomplish with a_ slightly 
business, with the wage reduction ordered 
effective July Ist last and with the most 
rigid economy—economy which, in the opin- 
ion of many railroad executives, has gone too 
far in the direction of curtailing mainte- 
nance and has merely postponed the day for 


rates 


bettered 


gross 


making necessary replacements and repairs. 


There are some why the investor 
should feel reassured; but conditions are by 
no means such as to restore the better rail- 
roads to their old position of presenting the 
most desirable and sound investments. 


reasons 
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Regulation of Securities 


1920, the Commission has 
een exercising its power to regulate securi- 
ties. It will be recalled that in 1911 
mission appointed by President 
Justice) Taft, and 
Frederick 

l’rofessor (now 


Since 


June 20, 


a com- 
Chief 
Had- 


(now 
including President 
Walter LL. Fisher, 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
salthasar H. Meyer and the late 
Frederick N. Judson, made a painstaking in- 
vestigation and report, and announced their 
well-considered conclusions to the effect that 
regulation could not operate to make securi- 
ties good or pure—in the that the 
Food and Drugs Act can set (but not 
compel) standards of goodness and purity 
and that the regulation of railroad 
ties for the above and other 
not recommended for the 
of America. 
Nevertheless, 
gained 


ley, Strauss, 


missioner ) 


sense 
Pure 


securi- 
could 
United States 


reasons 
be 


has 


issues 


principle 
security 


the steadily 
that have a 
relation to valuations. The unspoken thought 


ground 


seems to be that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission can minimize the gross amount 


of securities issued and thus limit carrying 
charges, to the ultimate benefit of the public 
which has to pay the rates and fares neces- 
sary to produce the carrying charges. Valua- 
now intended to be useful 
the issuance of securities, 


tions. basis 


have been in 
progress since a statute originally passed in 


as a 
for 


1918. Only a few valuations have been an- 
nounced. Several of same are under con- 
test. Others, notably the Rock Island, are at 


a level high enough to make security-holders 
in the evaluated properties feel that 
are ample values behind their holdings. 


there 


Nothing that has issued in the way of 
valuations has operated to controvert that 
which every student of the subject has al- 


ways believed, namely: that no valuation can 
be sufficiently current to be of real present 


importance and that no satisfactory univer- 


sal standard of valuation has yet been de- 
vised. The importance of valuations, how 
ever, reposes in the requirement of the 


Transportation Act, 1920, that the Commis- 
to it that rates are fixed that, 
“under honest, efficient and economical man- 
agement,” 


sioh see 


SO 
the carriers as a whole shall earn 
at least five and a half per cent. upon their 
aggregate valuation. (After March 1, 1922, 
the Commission may fix such other percent- 
age as it deems to be a “fair return.” ) 

Relationship of Securities to Rate Fabric 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, hav- 
ing also the regulation of 
its power, 


securities within 
must therefore be deemed to have 
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in mind the possible relationship of securities 
(and particularly and interest 
thereon) to the Thus far, how- 
the regulations issued by the Commis- 
sion and 
cated a 


of dividends 
rate fabric. 
ever, 
its various decisions have not indi- 
distinct purpose to restrain the 
amounts of interest and dividends, although 
the question of valuation has to some extent 
figured. 

In the first 
Commission, it is 


case or two taken before the 
said to have evinced an 
intention to take upon itself the approval of 
the negotiations for the sale of securities. 
It was plain in the early hearings that the 
Commission did not to have brought 
before it, for approval or disapproval, firm 
contracts already entered into between the 
railroads and their bankers, with the possi- 
bility that the Commission would be accused, 
at that late of contributing to the 
financial disaster of the carriers if it should 
fail to approve the trade. 


wish 


stage, 


Subsequently, the Commission seemed less 
desirous of taking unto itself participation 
in the negotiations for the sale of securities. 
Its initial warnings have, resulted 
in two things: first, the carriers have nego- 
tiated subject to the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce and bargains 
have frequently undergone much change to 
suit the principles enunciated by the Com- 
mission while the application was under ad- 
visement; and, second, the Commission has 
not hesitated to disapprove applications 
demed by it improper for any reason. This 
state of affairs is in the main wholesome, 
as long as the Commission does not attempt 
to control the business policy of the contract- 


however, 


Commission 


ing parties (except, of course, where the 
transaction is on its face based upon glar- 


ingly inadequate consideration). 


Banking Transactions of the Railroads 


Taking the Commission’s action as an en- 
tirety, its disposition seems to be to inter- 
fere as little as possible with banking trans- 


actions and to afford the earriers the widest 


possible opportunity to trade without being 
subject to hampering restrictions. The re 


fusals of the Commission to approve security 
issues have been so few as to be noteworthy. 
Proposed banking 
prices have not been objected 
proved, though adversely 
in one or two cases. 


commissions and sale 


to or disap 


commented upon 


Perhaps the most prominent of dis- 
approval was as to part of the application of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. The prin- 
cipal elements of the plan were approved. 
The portion of the application that was dis 


case 
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approved raised a puzzling and novel ques- 
tion. It was proposed to create a mortgage 
bond issue and to distribute the bonds in 
the form of a dividend upon the stock of the 
Burlington Railroad. The Commission did 
not disapprove the bonds, but declined to 
authorize the distribution of same by way of 
dividend. In all, six opinions were written 
on the subject, which seems to have had the 
keenly interested attention of the Commis- 
who expressed a variety of points 
upon the proposition. The chief 
ground on which the application was denied 
in this particular was thus stated: 


sioners, 


of view 


“No one questions the right of owners 
to compensation for sacrifices made in 
dividends. The denial in this 
case extends only to the issuance of a bond 
dividend by a railroad which has no need 
for the bonds, and which can advantage- 
ously issue all the stock 


for its needs. 


foregoing 


reasonably re- 
The more adaptable 
form of mortgage which the applicant de- 
sires can be provided without the issuance 
of a bond dividend.” 


quired 


Approval of Securities on Reorganization 
Approval of 


securities on reorganization 
presents the clearest case of the importance 
of valuation, from the viewpoint of the Com- 
mission. It is elementary that no new incor- 
poration should be authorized to embark in 
the railroad business with securities in ex- 
cess of the valuation of the property which 
the new corporation is to acquire. A promi- 
nent case of reorganization, among 
thus far before the Commission, is the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. There the 
Commission in its opinion considered valua- 
tion in the following words: 

“Under the plan of reorganization, the 
total capitalization will be $91,321,150. The 
valuation of the property which will be 
taken over by applicant has not yet been 
completed, so that it is not practicable to 
compare this capitalization with underly- 
ing value. It is clear, however, that the 
proposed new capitalization will be rela- 
tively lower, even when allowance is made 
for the properties which not to be 
taken than the outstanding capitali- 
sation of the old company, and that the 
fired charges will materially be 
reduced, with a subsequent improvement 
in credit. The evidence also indicates that 
the new capitalization will not be dispro- 
portionate to the earning power of appli- 
cant. Under these circumstances, in view 
of the manifest desirability of ending the 
long period of receivership, we think that 
approval ought not to be withheld because 


those 


are 
over, 


very 
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of lack of complete information as to the 

value of the property to be taken over by 

applicant.” 

It is of special importance and satisfaction 
to bankers that the Commission thus far has 
taken no position whatever upon the terms 
of a proposed reorganization or the fairness 
of the terms to this or that securi- 
ties affected by the reorganization. The Com- 
mission thus seems to 
fulfilled when it 


class of 


consider its function 
has authorized the 
several new issues. The Commission have no 
itself with the distribution of new 
securities nor with the expenses of reorgani 
zation, banking 


to be 
concern 
commissions, counsel fees 
and other items inherent in every reorganiza 
tion program. The sole questions thus far 
passed upon have been the propriety of the 
acquisition of the properties of the old com 
pany by the new company, and the propriety 
of the amounts and kinds of new securities 
proposed to be issued upon the acquisition of 
such properties. 

Matters 
divers 


relating to 
provisions of 


the fairness of these 
the plan and to the 
method of consummating the reorganization 
left where they 
all conscience, 


are belong (and where, in 
there are difficulties enough 


without providing a further tribunal), viz.: 


in the courts before whom the receivership 


cause or foreclosure suit is pending. Ap 
proval of this general spirit 
should facilitate the consummation of reor 
ganizations. Security holders, while they are 
given a respectful hearing the Com 
mission, have thus far been relegated by 
it to their rights in court when they 
allege that they have been improperly treated 
or provided for by 
ganization plan. 


securities in 


before 


any provision of a reor- 


The most troublesome element of the regu- 
lation of securities is the time necessaril) 
consumed in obtaining consideration of ap- 
plications and eventual approval of same. 
The Commission is one of those large bodies 
that move slowly. It is all but buried in a 
mass of rate questions, rate litigation and 
regulatory functions. It must of necessity 
spend many hours of every week in confer 
ences which delay the transaction of busi 
ness. Applicants for security approvals must 
bear this in mind and must give themselves 
abundant time within which to submit to the 
Commission all the papers and testimony 
which the Commission may deem necessary 
to call for. It is here fair to remark, how- 
ever, that most of the applications made to 
date have been handled with a good degree 
of expedition, and with an evident intention 
to meet business exigencies as promptly as 
possible. 
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Other Illustrative Cases 


The multiplicity of matters involved in the 
regulation of securities is quite bewildering 
to the layman, though it would not be so to 
bankers. A casual examination of the “Fi- 
nance Docket” decisions and orders discloses 
the contacts of the Interstate 
merce, under the securities regulating pro- 
the financial and construction 
problems of railroads. Here are a few. illus- 
trations: 


many Com- 


visions, to 


Permission to build branch lines or exten- 
has been withheld or granted. Many 
permissions to take leases of subsidiary cor- 


sions 


porations have been given. Acquisition of 
control by stock ownership of branch line 


railroads, terminal facility corporations, ete., 
has been allowed. The abandonment of a 
number of unproductive stub lines of rail- 


roads, some of them independent and others 
mere branches of large systems, has been 
authorized, in some cases over the protest 
of local residents. 

On the financial side there have been a 


number of decisions of considerable impor- 


interest to bankers. In the New 
Texas & Mexico case the provisions 


tance and 


Orleans, 


of a mortgage were virtually set aside by 
the Commission; the mortgage permitted 
bonds to be issued on the basis of not less 
than $950 per $1,000 bond, in respect of 


amounts expended for additions, betterments, 
ete.; but the Commission refused to author- 
ize bonds in excess of a par value equivalent 
to the cash actually expended, and cut down 
the application for $561,800 to $533,700. 

In an Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation case, it appeared that the Union Pa- 
cific had 


taken into its treasury somewhat 
more than one-third of the bond issue and 
that this one-third, in deviation from the 


mortgage, contained a tax exemption provi- 
sion from which Federal 
The railroad 
change its covenant 


income taxes were 


excepted. was allowed to 
so as to conform to the 
The Union Pacific was allowed to 
its guaranty on the and the 
were authorized to delivered to 
ex-Senator William A. Clark in exchange for 


certain shares and bonds of the Los Angeles 


mortgage, 
endose bonds, 


bonds be 


& Salt Lake Railroad. 

In a Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Company matter, the extension of the ma- 
turity of receivers’ certificates was author- 


ized, but the Commission expressly refrained 
from passing upon the lien of the certificates 
or their priority as to any other liens upon 
the property. In a Rock Island matter, the 
basis for pledge of bonds to secure notes 
was ordered changed from par value to mar- 
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ket value, viz. : 
bonds at their 


so that not over $125 of the 


market value should be 
pledged per each $100 of the notes. This ob- 
viously amounted to the adoption of a slid- 


ing seale of collateral value, in lieu of a 
fixed scale. It is equally obvious that such 


a sliding scale is quite in line with col- 
lateral security requirements for stocks and 
bonds having a current market, particularly 
securities traded in the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
The Subject of Valuation 
It is noteworthy that the Commission 
generally said little, if anything, on 
the subject of valuation. The Commission’s 
finding has usually limited itself to the sub- 
stance of the following: 
“(a) is lawful 
corporate purpose, 


on 


has 
very 


for a within its 
and compatible with the 
public interest, which is necessary, appro- 


priate for, and consistent with the 


object 


proper 
performance by it of service to the public 
as a common carrier, and which will not 
impair its ability to perform that service; 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose.” 

Nevertheless, the Commission has re- 


frained from granting applications because 
of the existence of questions of valuation. 
For instance, in the Detroit & Toledo Shore 
Line matter, application for additional 
stock was denied on the ground that the evi- 
dence did not show that the value of the road 
and equipment, plus 
materials and supplies, exceeded the then 
existing capitalization. In the Williamsport 
and North Branch application, the only con- 
sideration of anything like valuation was a 


an 


working capital and 


recital to the effect that the investment of 
the foreclosed company, as shown by its 
books, was slightly over $2,000,000, while 


the proposed securities aggregated $900,000. 
The Purchasing Committee was allowed to 
receive these new securities in exchange for 
the railroad bought by them at the 
sure sale. 


foreclo 


All the orders contain this provision, re 
flecting the language of the Act: 


“It is further That nothing 

shall construed to imply any 
guaranty or obligation as to said common 
capital stock, or dividends thereon on the 
part of the United States.” 

In the Terminal Railroad of St. Louis case 
it was ordered that there be pledged, under 
the mortgage securing the bonds authorized 
by the Commission, the of certain 
subsidiaries upon which a part of the certi- 
fied expenditures had been made. In the 
Cisco & Northeastern application, a specific 


ordered, 


herein be 


stocks 
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direction was made by the Commission as to 
the order in which the proceeds of 
curities should be applied, 
retire lien obligations; 2d, obligations in- 
curred for additions and betterments:; 34d, 
unsecured notes; and 4th, to make further 
additions and betterments, construct 
lines, ete. In one ease it was recited 
the State Publie Utilities Commission had 
signified its recommendation that approval 
be granted, but in eases the opinion 
and order of the Commission are devoid 
of any reference to the position of State Com- 
missions in the matter. 


the se- 


namely: ist, to 


new 
that 


most 


Sale Price of Securities 


The sale prices for securities are of inter- 
est to trust company officers and investors. 
Naturally, each case stands on its own foot- 
ing, but the following illustrations of prices 
actually authorized indicate the latitude al- 
lowed 
viz. : 

Six per 


by the Commission on such matters, 


cent. bonds maturing in 

the price of 90 and accrued interest; 
Equipment Trust Notes with an 

maturity of 7% years on an eight 


basis; 


1949 at 


average 
per cent. 
Mortgage Bonds on a 7.75 per cent. basis: 
and, as has been above suggested, no specific 
price as to securities 


issued to Purchasing 


COMPANTES 


Committees at 
there 
report be 


foreclosure sales, but in some 
direction that full 


transac- 


been a 
made of the 
tions in the securities. 


has 


cases 


subsequent 


Summary 
Professor Emory Johnson, in the Septem 
Quarterly, has summed 


regulating 


ber Political Science 
up the matter of 
follows: 


securities as 


“Permission must he secured from the 
Commission for the 
road line or the 
road, and the 
vinced of the 
venience of the 
curities to 


extension of a rail 


construction of a new 
Commission must be con 
public ne 
proposed 


obtain 


essity and con- 
investment. Se- 
capital are to be 
issued only upon approval of the 
and the securities shall be put out 
such and conditions as the 
Commission may deem necessary or 
priate in the Public 


now upon the 


new 
Commis- 
sion, 


“upon terms 


appro 
premises. authority 
sits in judgment 
of any railroad 
what amount of 


sary to 


necessity 
investments, determines 
new capital it is 
decides what 


issued and the 


HECER 
invest, kinds of se- 
curities may be 
which these securities offered to 
the public. The days of stock-iwatering and 
‘high finance’ in the railroad 
presumably at an end.” 


terms upon 
may be 


husiness are 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE OF INTEREST RATES ON REAL 
ESTATE MORTGAGES* 


FACTORS WHICH GOVERN RATES 
W. B. BLAKEWELL 


Vice-President Mercantile Trust Company of San Francisco 


N considering the subject of interest rates 

on real estate mortgages, it is important, 

first of all, to distinguish between the cur- 
rent rate of interest on commercial loans 
used for commercial working capital and the 
investment rate of interest on funded loans 
which are used for fixed capital. The inter- 
est on these two kinds of loans is governed 
by entirely different laws and moves along 
different lines. While it is true that at times 
both classes of loans are affected by the same 
influences, nevertheless a change in rate in 
one does not necessarily imply a correspond- 
ing change in the other. 

Failure on the part of the public to under- 
stand this distinction is the cause of a great 
deal of dissatisfaction on the part of bor- 
rowers. As soon as they read in the paper, 
for instance, that the discount rate of the 
Federal Reserve bank has fallen to 5% or 6, 
or whatever it may be, they immediately ex- 
pect that the real estate loan rate will corre- 
spondingly fall. In general, commercial rates 
respond quickly to changes in the volume and 
activity of trade, while investment 
move slowly under the influence of 
economic and social forces. 


rates 
certain 


In mortgage loans we are concerned with 
the investment rate as applied to this par- 
ticular class of investment. The funds which 
find employment in these loans are, both in 
their origin, in the nature and term of their 
employment, essential investment funds. 
Whether accumulated in the hands of indi- 
viduals or of institutions, they represent 
surplus saved capital of the community and 
seek investment for extended periods of time. 
While at times large amounts of commercial 
funds often invade the investment field. seek- 
ing temporary or speculative employment, yet 
so far as this type of investment is concerned, 
the real estate mortgage loan, such funds 
play a very small part for the reason that 
mortgage. loans are not convertible and do 
not attract temporary investment. 


*(Address before Savings Bank Division American Bankers 
Association.) 


When we come to survey actual, existing 
mortgage rates we find a great deal of varia- 
tion in rate, both as between different locali- 
ties and even in the same locality. In order 
that we may have some key to these varia- 
tions and to changes in the rate which occur, 
it is necessary to analyze the factors or ele- 
ments which enter into the investment 
and those which apply 
mortgage rate. 


rate 
particularly to the 


Factors Which Enter Into Investment Rate 


The elements in the investment rate are 
five in number: First, the basic rate; that is, 
the bare loan value of the money available 
for investment as determined by the law of 
supply and demand; this is what economists 
term pure interest because it takes into con- 
sideration absolutely no other factor than 
supply and demand; and, second, the element 
we call insurance against risk. This is the 
added amount which is included in the inter- 
est rate to induce an investor to assume the 
risks which pertain to an investment. The 
other factor is the cost of handling. that is, 
the cost of collecting interest, etc. The fourth 
factor is that of marketability; the fifth, and 
by no means the least important, is the fac- 
tor of taxation, local or Federal, in reducing 
the net yield on the investment. 

In different forms of investment these fac- 
tors have a varying degree of importance and 
some one or more may be entirely eliminated. 
For example, in stock investments the impor- 
tant factors are basic rate, risk and market- 
ability. In corporation bonds these 
factors plus the influence of taxation. 
bonds of States and municipalities of the 
first class the only factor present is the 
basie rate, because with these risk and cost 
of handling are eliminated, marketability is 
assured, and such bonds free from taxation; 
so that, as far as the large money centers or 
the open market is concerned, we may con- 
sider that the basic rate is practically equiva- 
lent to the prevailing rate on 
bonds. 


same 
In the 


municipal 
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In mortgage loans we have all of these fac- 


tors present except marketability. This fac- 
tor is of no importance here because those 
who invest in mortgage loans desire the in- 
terest to continue on the funds so employed 
during the term of the loan. 


It should be possible, then, for anyone fa- 
miliar with the conditions in his own locality 
to evaluate these different factors with a fair 
degree of accuracy and to build up a theoreti- 
cal mortgage loan rate; reversing the 
process, to take a given rate and strip it of 
most of these factors—for instance, deduct 
from it the taxes to be paid and make allow- 
ance for cost of handling and for risk—and 
so arrive at the basic rate or the real yield 


or, 


on the investment. This, of course, should 
never be less than the prevailing rate on 
municipal bonds of like maturity. I think 


possibly if some of us who are still carrying 
loans on a six per cent. basis would apply 
this test we would find that we are not mak- 
ing sufficient money on our loans and that 
we could better employ them in Government 
bonds, possibly, or municipal bonds. 


In actual practice we find that the effect 
of the economic factor is modified by an 
entirely different factors which we 
will call personal or social, such as the local 
custom, or policy, or reluctance to change 
any established rate for fear of offending the 
borrower who may also be a depositor, and 


set of 


so on. These social or personal factors act 
as a drag on the economic factors and re- 
sist any tendency to change the rate. It is to 
be noted, however, that these factors are 


negative rather than positive in their action, 
and while they have a potent effect in de- 
termining the actual rate charged, yet they 
are seldom responsible for any actual change 
in the rate. 
prevail, and 


In the long run economic forces 
as long as economic pressure 
acts on the rate it will slowly adjust itself 
to new levels. Thus we find that after a 
number of years mortgage rates do change 
materially, and rates at present are from one 
to two per cent. higher all over the country 
than they were in pre-war years. The local 
variations which we often find, even in the 
same city, for instance, are due to these 
social factors. It is often a question of pol- 
icy ; will maintain its old rate 
while another will yield to economic pressure 
and raise the rate, which results 
local instances of difference in rate. 


one bank 


in these 


Dependent Upon Local Supply of Surplus 


Capital 


Mortgage loans are essentially or primarily 
a local form of investment and are, for the 
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most part, dependent upon the local supply 
of surplus capital. In certain sections this 
supply is augmented or reinforced by the 
funds of the savings banks in nearby cities, 
by the funds of insurance companies or mort 
gage loan companies. Each community, then, 
will have its own basie rate as determined 
by ratio of supply and demand for surplus 
funds in that community, to which, of course, 
are added the other elements so as to arrive 
at the local rate. 

It is not surprising, 
deal of variation in loan 
various parts of the country. I 
pared a schedule based upon 
ceived from representative banks in every 
State in the Union which disclose a wide 
variation in rates, both urban and rural. In 
urban loans the elements of risk and cost 
of handling are largely eliminated. The 
property securing such loans is readily mar- 
ketable and is capable of accurate appraise- 
ment. The possibility of employing large 
sums in such loans, well secured by tangible 
values, has long made mortgage loans a fa 
vorite form of investment for savings banks, 
insurance companies, trusts and individuals. 

We find, then, that 
other 


then, to 
mortgage 


find a great 
rates in 
pre- 
re- 


have 
reports 


in the larger cities and 
urban command 

very favorably with 
other forms of investment, and in most cases 
they have failed to reach the high levels at 
tained by good corporation bonds. 


money 
which 


centers loans 


rates compare 


In certain 
sections of the Eastern States that are large 
ly served by mutual and insurance 
companies which exempted from the 
operation of the income tax these loans are 
handled profitably six per cent. basis, 
but the trend to fall, but not to 
seek the prevailing rate of interest upon in- 
vestment mortgages, and urban rates 
rule range from six to seven per cent. In the 
smaller towns and the funds 
available are adequate the rates will 
range about per cent. higher, or from 
seven to eight per cent. 


banks 


on a 
has been 


as a 
cities where 
less 


one 


Greater Variation in Rural Loans 

In rural loans we find a great deal greater 
variation than in urban loans, and the pre- 
vailing rate on these at present ranges from 
six to ten per cent. The for this 
greater variation, of course, lies in the fact 
that rural loans have a greater degree of risk 
attached to them, and this risk varies in 
different localities. It is also due to the fact 
the amount of funds available for investment 
in different rural sections will differ. In the 


reason 


later-established and well-developed and 
prosperous rural sections the risk involved 
in mortgage loans is very slight and the 
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banks and companies that specialize in these 
loans find that the ratio of loss is insignifi- 
Such loans attract theo 


cant. funds of sav- 


ings banks and nearby centers, while many 


of the large insurance companies prefer well- 


selected mortgage loans or farm mortgage 
loans to all other classes of investment, and 
mortgage loan companies act as a ineans of 
distributing them among private investurs. 
Where these favorable conditions exist the 
rates on rural 


the best 


loans approximate those on 
urban 
are actually 


vailing in nearby cities. 


class of loans, and in some 


cases they less than those pre- 
As the distance from 
money centers increases, the rate advances, 
and when we come to the more sparsely set- 
tled 

ment of 


the rate 


and newly developed districts the ele- 
risk becomes an important factor in 
Until land values have become per- 
loans com- 
and run 


rural 
interest 


established such 


highest 


manently 
mand the rates of 


as high as ten per cent. 


Demand for Mortgage Loans 
It was in order to standardize the interest 
them to borrow 


rates of interest for long pe- 


rates to farmers, to enable 


money at low 
riods of time, and so to have an opportunity 
to gradually amortize the debt on their lands, 
that the Federal Farm Loan system was de- 
veloped. It would not seem possible for pri 
vate capital to compete on the same terms 
Federal the 
rate and the length of time for which these 


with agencies both as regards 


it will be a 
case not so much of competition between the 


loans have to run. I believe that 
Federal banks and private capital as a clear- 
cut division of the mortgage field. 

As far as 
little 


eral 


taxes are concerned, there is 
reduction in the 
taxation in the 


Government ean be 


prospect of. any gen- 
future. 


brought 


level of near 


Even if costs 
down, the requirements of interest on 
lic debt, of debt reduction, and the 
for the growing war burden, will 
tax rate at its 
Any 


come 


a pub- 
caring 
keep the 
level for 
change in interest rates, then, 
from some change in the ratio 
of supply and demand of funds available for 
investment. The demand for mortgage loans 
should If the 
open market investment rates should fall be- 
low the level at present prevailing on mort- 
gage loans, funds would undoubtedly be re- 
leased from investments and would flow into 
the mortgage field and thus increase the sup- 
ply of funds available for mortgage loans. 


present years to 
come. 


must 


increase rather than decrease. 
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CAUTION AGAINST SPECULATION IN 


COL. COLT’S WILL 


An excellent and timely bit of advice ap- 
pears in the last paragraph of the will of the 
late Col. Samuel P. Colt, founder and chair- 
man of the Industrial Trust 
Rhode Island, died August 13th and 
left an estate valued at from $5,000,000 to 


$6,000,000. Col. Colt’s will contained 


Company of 
who 


numer- 
ous and generous bequests of a public and 
private nature aggregating in amount over 
$1,500,000, the provisions of the will to be 
earried out by the Industrial Trust Company 
as executor and trustee. 

In the final paragraph of the will, Col. Colt 
warned his children and relatives against 
the dangers of speculation, an injunction 
which may well serve a wider application. 
Col. Colt wrote: 

“TIT desire specially to impress upon my chil- 
dren and other relatives remembered under 
this my will that they shall not speculate in 
any manner with the funds given them here- 
under. Speculation, besides unfitting one for 
regular occupations, does not pay and is al- 
most certain to end in disaster. Money well 
invested with an average yield of say 5 per 
cent. will accumulate fast enough and the 
possessor of solid, unencumbered securities, 
who neither speculates nor borrows money, 
feels strong and independent and is in far 
better condition to with the trials of 
life which come to all.” 


cope 


RESULTS FROM BANK ADVERTISING 


In an address before the 
Division, A. B. A., at Los Angeles, Mr. Alvin 
P. Howard, vice-president of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company of New Orleans, pre- 
sented interesting figures compiled 
from cards to ascertain the relative amount 
of new accounts brought in be- 
cause of advertising. These showed that out 
of 3,640 cards returned 800, or slightly less 
than one-quarter, had checked advertising of 
one sort or another as the reason for open 
accounts. These SSO new accounts had initial 
deposits of $301,840. 


Savings Bank 


some 


business or 


Total resources of 128 trust companies, 2 
savings banks and 27 State banks in New 
Jersey aggregate $906,753,724, an increase of 
$58,697,543 as compared with June 30, 1920, 
with total deposits of $792,575,000, represent- 
ing a gain of $50,931,000. Surplus fund of 
trust companies increased $1,291,000, to a 
total of $21,035,821. 
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The Farmers’ Loan and 
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Branch, 475 Fifth Avenue, at 41st Street 
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The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into court, and is 
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Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other Corpora- 
tions, and as Transfer Agent and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 


Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to check and 
allows interest on daily balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mortgage. Will act 
as Agent in the transaction of any approved financial business. 
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City of New York. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS INFUENCING INVESTMENTS 
BEFORE AND SINCE THE GREAT WAR 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ASPECTS 


JOSEPH. N. BABCOCK 


Vice-President Equitable Trust Company of New York and President New York City Association 
of Trust Companies and Banks in Their Fiduciary Capacities 





(Epiror’s Note: The following scholarly address by Mr. Babcock was one of the 
most instructive features of the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers’ Association at Los Angeles. Mr. Babcock surveys 
the economic as well as political factors which have influenced the course of investments 
in this country beginning with the Civil War period and carrying his subject through 
to the present day. Mr. Babcock also presents raluable conclusions as to the future of 
investments in this country.) 


HE unprecedented changes in economic their iain my rane ae ms 
conditions throughout the world hain a repaagenrna Pele eiay pareve 
which have been brought about by the therefore that we should study the relation 
great war and its aftermath of political, so- 0f Prices of securities and interest rates on 
chal and Ganectel. -unosttionant ate: ‘Gh. invested capital to the fundamental factors 
rected public attention more than ever before of the money situation and that we should 


to the important relation which the under- 
lying factors of currency and credit bear to 
the industrial and financial welfare of the 
nation. 

The stupendous rise in the prices of com- 
modities in this country which, according to 
the index numbers of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for wholesale prices, rose from 
100 in 1913 to 272 in May, 1920, although it 
was but an acceleration of a movement be- 
gun as far back as 1896, is now generally 
recognized as in a large measure attributable 
to a great increase in the amount of money 
in circulation, caused in the first place, be- 
fore our entry into the war, by the receipt 
of large amounts of gold from abroad, and 
afterward by an inflation of our currency 
and circulating bank credit, arising from 
the methods employed to finance our par- 
ticipation in the conflict. The sharp fall of 
prices since the summer of 1920 and the 
present stagnation of business is also un- 
derstood to be attributable in a correspond- 
ing measure to the post-war deflation of the 
currency and restriction of banking credits. 


Effect on Security Values and Investment 


Yields 


The same underlying and fundamental 
eauses which govern the prices of commodi- 


JosEPH N. Bascock 
ties and affect business conditions have also 
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examine the probable effect of present world- 
wide conditions on the future course of se- 
curity values and the yield therefrom. 

In the broad sense, the ownership of any- 
thing of value may, under certain circum- 
stances, be termed an investment. For the 
purposes of the present survey, however, I 
shall the word only in its restricted 
meaning of a negotiable instrument, either 
representing a preferred interest in the as- 
and earnings of a corporation, or evi- 
dencing an obligation for the payment of 
money at a future date and for the payment 
in the meantime of a fixed rate of 
thereon. 

Investments are selected with the object of 
obtaining the three prime requisites of yield, 
safety and marketability in the proportions 
most suited in the mind of the investor to 
his own particular case. Yield is the price 
paid for capital and is influenced in 
ease by the varying factors of safety and 
marketability. The price of capital, how- 
ever, is primarily fixed by the laws of sup- 
ply and demand. As this price is in a con- 
tinuous state of flux all investments with a 
fixed rate of return rise or fall in market 
value according to the relation of their 
fixed rate to the current rate for capital. 

It is often stated that the volume of 
money in its various forms fixes the yield on 
investments and that any inflation of the 
money supply causes a rise in bond yields 
as well as in commodity prices. In my 
opinion, however, this is only relatively 
true. What really happens, it seems to me, 
is that a rise from whatever cause, in com- 
modity prices, stimulates addi- 
tional facilities for production become neces- 
sary; new enterprises are undertaken; and 
more capital is required to finance the expan- 
sion. 


use 


sets 


interest 


each 


business ; 


The increased demand for capital raises the 
price that will be paid for it; that is to say, 


the interest rate thereon. Conversely, fall- 
ing prices restrict trade, inventories are re- 
duced, expenses cut down, and capital slowly 
accumulates and is withdrawn for other in- 
vestment. The increased supply and lessen- 
ed demand naturally resulting in reduced in- 
terest rates or yields. 

There is, moreover, another element in the 
situation which is extremely important but 
is often overlooked or ignored. That element 
is the value of money—which is expressed 
by its purchasing power, and is evidenced by 
the price of commodities. As capital is in- 
vested in the form of money and is recoy- 
ered in the same form either by sale of the 
investment or by the maturity of the obli- 
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gation, the relative purchasing power of the 
dollar when the investment is made and 
the purchasing power of the same dollar 
when it into the hands of the 
investor is a important factor in the 
situation. 


comes back 


very 


Interest Rates and Prices 

Speaking generally, if interest are 
rising, the market value of outstanding se- 
curities with fixed rates of interest or divi- 
dend are falling and investments must be 
earried through to maturity to prevent 
of principal, in which case advantage can- 
not be taken of the rising interest rate. If 
interest rates are falling, investments can 
be sold at a profit but the proceeds can only 
be reinvested to yield the 
turn as and when sold. 

If investments held to maturity 
the capital returned is reinvested 
no loss in value of principal, because capital 
is not is held for pro- 
ductive investment, though expressed in terms 
of money, but if capital is withdrawn from 
investment and then its de- 
creased value is shown in loss of purchasing 
power. 

About the 
Division of 
tion, 
whose 


rates 


loss 


same relative re 


are and 
there is 


money so long as it 


spent as money 


time of the 
the American 
formerly the Trust Company 
25th anniversary we 

there began a 
in the trend of commodity prices, the gen- 
eral level of values of investment 
and the income return therefrom. For many 
years previous to this time, in fact, for a 
period going back practically to the 
of the Civil War, commodity prices had been 
falling, the return on had 
been growing less and the market value of 
investments carrying a fixed rate of inter- 
est had been correspondingly increasing. 

It was an era which particularly favored 
the creditor classes. Those who had money 
to loan or capital to invest in obligations 
bearing a fixed rate of interest and payable 
at a future date, found that every time their 
interest was paid or their capital returned 
to them at maturity, the amount received, 
on account of the continuing price decline, 
would buy more in commodities than before, 
while the advancing value of investments 
made -it possible to take profits on 
practically at will. 

While the advantages of this situation were 
not generally understood, even by investors 
themselves, a dim perception of the favorable 
position of the investing seems to 
have permeated the minds of the masses, and 


this 
Associa 


formation of 
Bankers’ 
Section, 
are celebrating 


today, very marked change 


securities 


close 


invested capital 


them 


classes 
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there was at times a feeling of bitterness 
between labor and capital. During this 
period the term “bloated bondholder”’ first 


came into the vernacular, and many unscien- 
tific and ill-considered remedies for the cure 
of social ills and the material improvement 
of the farming and laboring classes were pre- 
sented. 

Near the close of this period the “Populist” 
movement had its brief career, while the 
Democratic party espoused the cause of bi- 
metalism and free silver, for the purpose of 
increasing the supply of money, raising prices, 
stimulating and wages, 
and William Jennings Bryan, expressing the 
enmity of labor to capital in the celebrated 
Gold and Crown of Thorns” 
speech, became thereby the candidate of that 
party for President. 


business increasing 


‘Cross of 


Adverse Effect of Rising Prices on 


Investments 
Since 1896, however, we have seen the 
other side of the picture. Whether because 


the currency and credit inflation of the 
Civil War period had been finally eliminated 
(Resumption of Specie payments 
complished in 1879); whether the discovery 
of gold in the Transvaal had the 
world’s supply of the yellow metal and a 
growing use of currency and circulating bank 
credit had made a relative the 
supply of money and had thus reduced the 
purchasing power of the dollar, at any rate 
about the 1896 conditions changed and 
the slow ascent of prices began which rapid- 
lv accelerated by the inflation 
economic disturbance of the 
the highest level in history in the 
spring of 1920. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the rise of commodity prices was 
not followed directly by inereasing bond 
yields. As a matter of fact, the low point 
in the yield on highest grade railroad bonds 
was attained in 1902, when the average yield 
was about 3.85 per cent. 

During this period the 
have been at as great a disadvantage as 
they previously were in a favorable position. 
Making their investments when the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar was relatively high 
and when the price of capital as shown by 
the interest rate was relatively low, the 
gradual rise in prices of commoditios was 
reflected in an increasing demand for capi- 
tal that brought about increases in the in- 
come yield offered for new funds, which in 
turn was reflected in a fall in market value of 
outstanding investments of a fixed 


was ac- 


increased 


increase in 


year 


and 
war 


general 


period, 
reached 


investing 


classes 


income 


return. 
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If investments were held to maturity the 
amount received could, of course, be rein- 
vested at better rates, but if required for 
other purposes it had suffered a tremendous 
loss of purchasing power. It is estimated 
that the dollar at its lowest point would 
buy only about 35 per cent. as much as the 
dollar of 1896. <A 
sufficient to 


single instance will be 
the extent of the loss in 
value of—principal invelved in-an—investment 


show 


made during the period in question. Three 
per cent. bonds of the State of New York 
due in 1956, probably considered at that 
time as the safest and most stable invest- 
ment possible to obtain, sold in 1906 on a 
2.70 per cent. basis. The same bond today 
sells on a 4.70 per cent. basis, although it 


is now exempt from both State and Federal 
Income taxes, which 
at the earlier date. 


were not in existence 
If sold today the loss in principal 
be approximately 35 per cent. If carried to 
maturity the loss in income or yield, assum- 
ing that the price of capital does not change, 
would be 2 per cent. per annum or 70 per 
cent. in years the bond still has to 
run. In view of the present decrease in the 
purchasing power of the income, 
may be relatively much greater. 


would 


the 35 


this loss 
Influence of Great War on Investments 


The unfortunate 
during a 


position of the 
period of rising prices, how 
ever is far more conclusively and as one may 
say, dramatically, shown by conditions in 
the principal European countries which were 
engaged in the World War, and in which the 
investing 
ruined. 
In Austria, for instance, 
ample will glaringly 


inves- 
tor 


classes have been practically 
one typical ex 
illustrate the situation. 
In Vienna, one of the most delightful cities 
of Europe, a family could live the 
war in perfect comfort on an income of 10, 
000 


before 


crowns a year. Today, according to a 
list of prices published recently in a Vienna 
newspaper the price of a 
of clothes of 


crowns, 


ready suit 


8.000 


made 
moderate quality is 
In Germany, the situation is similar, al 
though, of course, not quite so bad. 

In France, the position of the unfortunate 
holders of pre-war securities, is quite pitiful, 
although with characteristic courage and 
Gallie wit, they jokingly refer to themselves 
as the “Nouveaur pauvres,” the new poor. 

Even in England which economically suf- 
fered less from the war than any of the other 
belligerents except ourselves, the yield from 
the great pre-war fortunes, when further de- 
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pleted by the enormous income taxes, is no 


longer sufficient to maintain mansions and 
estates which have been in the same fami- 


lies for centuries and they are rapidly pass- 
ing into the hands of new owners whose for- 
tunes were more recently made and are less 
exposed to loss by reason of the depreciating 
value of money and the interest 
rates. 


rise in 


Influence of Industrial and Commercial 
Development 


During this period of rising prices, how- 
ever, when as I have pointed out, the in- 
vestor in obligations bearing a fixed rate of 
interest has been at a marked disadvantage, 
and without considering the violent realign- 
ment of economic conditions caused by the 
war, there was a great expansion in the in- 


dustrial and commercial life of the world. 
Under the quickening influence of rising 
prices manufacture and trade were stimu- 


lated, new enterprises were undertaken, and 
many new inventions for the saving of la- 
bor, the increase of production and the re- 
duction of costs were made. Through con- 
solidations and mergers, business was done 
in larger units and with greater capital, and 
through the opportunities thus _ provided, 
many methods of reducing prices by utiliza- 
tion of by-products were discovered, 
overhead costs were reduced 
creased output. 


while 
through in- 


It might, perhaps, have been expected that 
this remarkable’ industrial development 
would have brought about a reduction in 
prices and in the cost of living, which, how- 
ever continued to rise. It is probable, in- 
deed, that it acted as a brake and prevented 
a more rapid ascent of prices, at least up 
to the outbreak of the war. 

Effect of Credit Deflation and Price 
Adjustments 

The reasons why it was not more fully 
effective, will probably be found in an in- 
creased demand for commodities arising from 
improved standards of living on the part of 
the industrial populations of the world, and 
probably also from a certain amount of cur- 
rency and credit inflation due to an _ in- 
creased production of gold and a more gen- 
eral and effective use of credit instruments. 

Generally speaking, the opportunities of 
this period were with the capitalist adven- 
turer, who, with vision and courage under- 
took the risks of business enterprise, rather 
than with the capitalist creditor, who, tim- 
idly demanding his fixed return, saw the 
market value of his securities diminishing 
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day by day and the avails of his investments 
steadily decreasing in purchasing power. 

But that era, which we may well call 
“The Era of Inflation and Expansion,” was 
in all probability definitely closed with the 
peak of high prices in the early part of last 
year. Like all movements which affect and 
are participated in by large numbers of peo 
ple, the rising tide of prices had by its own 
momentum reached a level at which it was 
unsupported by the underlying economic con- 
ditions of the world at peace. 


The threat of deflation, restriction of 
credit and a buyers’ strike against prices 


which people had come to believe were un- 
necessarily high, brought about a_ reaction 
which rapidly gained momentum in the re- 
verse direction, and has brought the general 
level of prices well toward the pre-war basis 
and in some instances even below it. 

As might have been expected, the process 
of deflation has been accompanied by great 
disturbance of business, restriction of pro- 
duction (to the extent it is reported of 
5,000,000 men out of work) and a substantial 
rise in the market value of high grade bonds. 


What of the Future of Investments? 

What shall we say of the future? Are 
the conditions of the period following the 
Civil War to be repeated or can such defla- 
tion as is still necessary to be accomplished 
within a and prices sta- 
bilized on a level which will stimulate trade 
and commerce, attract capital into business, 
allow fair wages to labor and enable the or- 
derly resumption of our economic life on the 
basis of National prosperity 
ward to private effort? 

After the Civil War this 
debtor nation, exhausted by 
internecine strife and with a large section 
of its territory ruined by destruction of 
property and disorganization of its labor sup- 
ply. It was suffering from all the evils of 
currency inflation and gold was at a high 
premium. Under these circumstances, it was 
forced to depend largely upon the surplus 
capital of the Old World to revive its in- 
dustries, build its railroads, develop its re- 
sources and start it anew on the path of 


reasonable period 


and fair re- 


country was a 


four years of 


prosperity and national welfare. (I might 
remark incidentally that Europe profited 
largely on the capital invested in this coun- 
try during the years following the Civil 
War.) 

Today we have changed from a debtor 


nation to a creditor nation to which Europe 
owes on balance sixteen or seventeen billions 
of dollars. 


While the World War probably 
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cost us more proportionately than our own 
War, we suffered comparatively lit- 
tle destruction of property and loss of life. 
Every dollar of our currency today is worth 
its face value in gold, which unfortunately 
cannot be said of the monetary unit of the 
principal foreign nations. We also hold at 
present more than one-third of all the gold 
in the world. We have in addition an in- 
finitely better currency and banking system 
than we had in 1865. 

In short, we stand today the richest and 
most favored nation in the world. But the 
day has passed, if it ever existed in modern 
times, when any nation could be considered 
by itself alone. International 
nance indissolubly 


Civil 


trade and fi- 
linked the nations 
of the world together and the economic pros- 
perity of the United States today is largely 
dependent on the re-establishment of stable 
conditions and the settlement of the many 
problems, political, social and economic, which 
now confront the peoples and the 
ments of the old world. 

When such stable conditions will be es- 
tablished, when the many difficult questions 
now confronting Europe will be adjusted, 
I do not pretend even to guess. It would 
seem, however, that the history of the three 
years since the armistice 
thing unmistakably, 
the theories of 


have 


govern- 


has demonstrated 
and that is that 
solshevism have taken small 
hold on the rest of the people of Europe and 
are in a fair way to be entirely discredited 
by the 


one 


Russians themselves. 


The institutions of private property, popu- 
lar government and a financial system based 


on the gold standard still endure. Europe 
will in time put its house in order and will 
bring its currency into a safer relation to its 
gold base, by deflation where it can, by 
coinage where it must, by re- 
pudiation where no other way remains. For 
this country, the problem of our present pros- 
perity to be largely involved in the 
export of our surplus production. 


debasing its 


seems 


Exchanges and Depreciated Currencies 


Let us be frank. The moneys of Europe, 
as enormously depreciated as they are, in 
relation of gold and to their pre-war value 
in terms of commodities and labor, will still 
buy more at home than abroad. Take Ger- 
for example. The rise in prices of 
commodities and labor since the outbreak of 
the war, according to the latest information, 
is on the average about one to ten. That 
is to say, the purehasing power of the pa- 
per mark today is about one-tenth of its 
pre-war level. 


many, 
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Its exchange value, however, in our money 
is only about one cent or one-twenty-fourth of 
its value before the war. Since I left New 
York I understand there has been a further 
fall in the German mark. It is only worth 
about three-fourths of a cent, which would 
bring it to about thirty-second of its 
pre-war value. The impoverished nations of 
Europe are not in a favorable position to buy 
in our market. 

Their depreciated dwindle to 
almost nothing when offered in payment over 
the American 


one 


currencies 


counter. Besides, a country 
with an inflated currency can only work out 
its salvation by exporting as much as pos- 
sible and importing as little as 
Only the excess of exports over imports is 
capable of procuring the gold that is so sorely 
needed to bring their currencies 
stable relation to their gold 
same conditions, moreover, that 


possible. 


into 


bases. 


some 
The 
make it dif- 
ficult for these countries to buy abroad, give 
them a great advantage in exporting their 
surplus production, and enable them to un- 
dersell in the market 
countries like our own 
eall it so, with 
par with gold. 

Economic conditions throughout the world, 
however, are in much of a transition 
It is probable that the variations in 
the exchange and domestic values of foreign 
currencies, of which I speak, and which are, 
of course, largely due to lower standards of 
living in the referred to 
more or less temporary. 


places of the world 
“blessed” 


which 


if we may 


currencies are on a 


very 
state. 


countries may be 

The world grows smaller year by year, as 
the means and speed of communication in- 
and we learn to know each other 
Conditions, be they economic, social 
or political, tend to take on a more or less 
uniform aspect in countries whose degrees of 
civilization and advancement are equal. Ger- 
many now is able to undersell the United 
States, because her cost of production is 
lower than ours. It is probable, however, 
that as time goes on there will be an equali- 
zation of production costs in the two coun- 
tries which will make it difficult for 
one to undersell the other. 

In the meantime, let us remember that the 
American industrial worker is the most effi- 
cient in the world, that the inventive genius 
of the American people is superior to that 
of any other nation, that the United States 
today the richest country and principal 
creditor nation, is in position to support its 
foreign trade by a judicious use of its finan- 
cial resources and investing power. 

(Continued on page 472) 
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The Reinvestment of Funds 








N ORE than ordinary care and foresight are needed 

today to insure the proper reinvestment of your 
funds. The wide experience and helpful co-operation ot 
this company are offered through its Bond Department 
to all classes of investors — individuals, fiduciaries, institu- 
tions and corporations. 





The particular requirements of each case are first studied 
thcroughly and disinterestedly. Counsel is then given in 
the form of a list of recommended securities which is 
submitted for your consideration. Your purchases when 
made, large or small, are thereafter carefully “followed 
through” “by means of an elaborate diary system. Our 
customers are duly ap prised of all important deve lopments 
pertaining to securities purchased through us. 


Our Statistical Department and Financial Library com- 
plete the service rendered to investors by the Bond Depart- 
ment. Current information on financial and economic affairs 
the world over is available at all times. Data of immediate 
or prospective interest, including market quotations, will 
be readily supplied whenever requested. 





In connection with the investment or reinvestment of 
funds, a modernly equipped trust company, by virtue of 
its specialized experience and facilities, is able to render 
exceptional and often invaluable services. Those of this 
institution are always at your disposal. 











From time to time we publish circulars describing a number of 
carefully selected and especially attractive issues. May we 
send you our current list of Investment Recommendations ? 
Please address Department C, 


OLp CoLony TRusT COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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TRUST COMPANY PROGRESS IN CANADA DURING PAST 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


OVER $650,000,000 ASSETS UNDER ADMINISTRATION 


(From a Canadian Corre spondent) 


WENTY-FIVE years ago there was but 
trust company in operation in 
Canada. Their functions and purpose 
then little understood by the public. 
Laws were also indefinite and this accounted 
for organizations that called themselves 
“trust companies” but which attempted little 
or no trust business. More recently the Fed- 
eral Parliament and the Provincial legisla 
tures have taken steps to protect the use of 
the title “trust company.” 


one 


was 


There are today strong trust companies in 
Canada that owe their success to the integ- 
rity and high character of the men that pro 
jected them and have guided them along con- 
servative and truly fiduciary lines. A table 
compiled by the Financial Post, of Toronto, 
gives the names of 32 trust companies. Omit- 
ting a few which report less than $1,000,000 
in assets under administration, we find these 
twenty-eight left: 

Total Assets 
‘ Under 

Capital Assets Administration 
The Royal Trust Co......... $6,270,602 $258,191,398 
Toronto General Trusts.... 4,389,768 113,762,324 
National Trust Co 4,277,214 94,390,705 
Eastern Trust Co 1,543,019 26,316,713 
rusts & Guarantee 1,735,805 23,542,212 
Northern Trusts . 2,202,785 19,510,250 
Standard Trusts 1,638,468 16,438,283 
Union Trust 1,644,864 13,425,623 
London & Western 742,005 11,849,024 
Canada Trust 1,750,633 11,038,023 
Imperial Canadian Trust.. 1,601,417 8,227,563 
British Empire Trust 5,147,720 6,380,580 
Mercantile Trust 801,179 5,919,339 
Prudential Trust 869,091 5,510,163 
Crown Trust 943,560 5,478,751 
Imperial Trusts 299,735 5,239,003 
Chartered Trusts 578,728 5,232,412 
Sterling Trusts 530,881 4,185,824 
Capital Trust 610,879 4,109,581 
Nova Scotia Trust 293,559 3,491,684 
Canada Permanent Trust 1,175,953 3,147,852 
Canadian Guaranty Trust 440,906 2,896,955 
Trustee Co. of Winnipeg 381,660 2,847,734 
Western Trust 1,426,963 2,640,098 
Saskatchewan 

Trusts 
Saskatchewan Gen. Trusts 
Yorkshire & Can. Trust.... 
Brantford Trust 

The figures are those of December 3 
Some of the figures for December : 
will certainly show a large increase. 


Mtge. 


1,024,751 Mr 
214,224 7 
1,686,575 € 
331,436 y 


Adherence to Fiduciary Functions 


While 
some cases for banking operations, 
which almost their trust busi 
ness, Canadian companies have as a rule not 
sought to develop a banking department. Sev- 
eral of our leading trust companies, however, 
are intimately associated with leading banks, 
though quite separately incorporated and 
managed. Thus, The Royal Trust Company 
was established by shareholders of the Bank 
of Montreal, and a majority of its directors 
are also directors or officers of that bank. 
The Montreal Trust Company is in a similar 
way associated with the Royal Bank of 
Canada, and the Bankers’ Trust Company 
with the Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 

In the last few years, however, several 
trust companies have been taking demand 
deposits in Ontario and the West, and paying 
higher interest than the banks. In Ontario 
this is encouraged by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, in order to swell the funds available 
for mortgage loans—which are forbidden to 
the banks by Federal legislation. In Mani- 
toba the practice is carried on in competition 
with the Provincial Government itself, which 
operates a savings bank business of its own. 

The greater part of trust companies’ “as- 
sets under administration” are in estates for 
which the company acts as executor. Small 
estates as well as large are handled in this 
way; and, although the majority of small 
estates are still left in the hands of individ- 
ual executors, people are gradually awaken- 
ing to the advantages of the trust company 
over the individual as an administrator of 
trust funds. 

In the Province of Quebec, including the 
commercial metropolis of the Dominion, a 
corporation cannot act as guardian to the 
persons of minors or others under tutelage; 
but even here the great trust companies have 
won such a reputation for efficiency and re- 
liability that the courts will often in such 
cases appoint a trust company as curator 
to property. And many individual executors 
of their own accord call in a trust company 
to do the actual work of administration. 


American trust companies have in 
gone in 


overshadow 
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LEADING CANADIAN AND CUBA TRUST COMPANIES 


NATIONAL Trust Co., Lap., 


oF TORONTO, ORGANIZED 1898 CANADA. 


Developing ‘‘Voluntary Trust’’ System 


The “voluntary trust” making 
some headway in Canada, and an increasing 
number of owners, especially of landed prop- 
erty, employ trust companies to manage their 
real and, to a certain extent, their 
other investments. People living in the 
United States and other countries find a 
great advantage in having their Canadian 
properties cared for by such capable and ex- 
perienced organizations. <A _ well-equipped 
trust company maintains an expert real es- 
tate department, which attends to every de- 
tail, such as the inspection and repair of 
buildings, the payment of taxes, and collec- 
tion of rents; while another branch carries 
out the duties of general financial agent, in- 
cluding the collection and transmission of 
dividends and the taking up of new stock. 


system is 


estate 


The trust company’s youngest department 
is that created to prepare income tax returns 
and pay the tax on the due dates. The serv- 
ices of this branch are in great demand, and, 
though in themselves not highly remunera- 
tive, bring into touch with the company 
many who thereby discover its uses to them 
in other ways. 
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Trust COMPANY OF 
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though 


arises 


Similarly, a great indirect benefit 
to such a from the safety 
deposit system. This system is proving more 


company 


and more attractive as the public become im 
pressed by the insecurity of private houses 
and office safes in these days of ingenious 
criminality. And, apart from the contents of 
its public deposit vaults, the trust company 
custodian for securities to a very 
large amount. 

While the general publie have still but an 
imperfect trust company’s func- 
tions and operations, a deal is being 
done, through advertising in the newspapers 
and by mailed leaflets, and other 
publications, to acquaint the public with the 
services at their disposal; and the companies 
may confidently look forward to a constantly 


acts as 


idea of a 


,ood 


booklets 


widening recognition of the trust company as 


a national institution of the 
to the whole community. 


highest value 
a a a 
The Committee on Business Conduct of the 
New York Stock recently an- 
nounced that members are no longer required 
to make daily reports on the amount of 
money borrowed on time and call. 


Exchange 
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Standard Books 


FOR 


Trust Departments and Trust Officers 


The Modern Trust ‘Company. By Franxun Burer 

KIRKBRIDE, J. E. SreERRETT and HENRY PARKER WILLIS. The New 

Fifth and Enlarged Edition is now ready for distribution. $6.75. 
postpaid. 

This book is the standard and only comprehensive publication devoted to a 


description of the organization and functions of the various departments oi 
modern trust company containing facsimiles of accounting forms, etc. 


Trust Company Law. By Joun H. Sears, Editor Legal Depart- 
ment of TRust Companies Magazine. $7.50, postpaid. 
This volume of 610 pages is the most comprehensive and carefully prepared treatis¢ 
on the law relating to every phase of trust company operation, embracing digest 
of decisions and judicial interpretations in their proper sequence 


Theory and Practice of Estate Accounting. By Frevericx 
H. Baucu and Ws. C. Scumeisser, A. B., LL.B. $4.25, postpaid. 


This book is especially adapted to the requirements of Trust Officers, Lawyers, 
Accountants, Executors, Trustees and Administrators. 


Wills, Executors and Administrators. By James Scuov- 
LER, LL.D. Two volumes. Fifth edition. Price $15.00. 


Volume I deals with Wills, their nature, essentials and mode of interpretation with 
cases, both American and English, brought down to date. Volume II discusses the 
administration of estates, testate and intestate, and the rights and duties of Execu- 
tors and Administrators. 


Legal Investments for Trust Funds. By Franx C. McKin- 


NEY. $2.50, postpaid. 


a 








his book covers general principles, statutes and decisions of the various States, 
together with a typical list of investments legal in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Maryland and New York. 

> 7. . 

Legal Aspects of the Transfer of Securities. A text book 
dealing with the general requirements and regulations of transfer 
offices and with the reasons underlying such requirements. $1.85, 
postpaid. 


Inheritance Taxation. By Greason and Oris. $10.00, postpaid. 


This volume of 1.000 pages. in law buckram, is a complete and exhaustive treatise 
on the problems arising from graded rates, non-resident estates and conflicting 
jurisdictions, with the decisions and statutes of the different States and the 
Federal Act. 


Address BOOK DEPARTMENT 


TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE 
55 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS OF TRUST COMPANY DIVISION, 
ASSOCIATION, 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ 


the 
elected as 


Following is 
officials 
the Trust 
the various 


conventions to 


roster of trust company 
State vice-presidents of 
Division, A. B. A., by 

bankers 


Company 
State association 

hold during the 
ensuing vear, whose duties will be to advance 
trust welfare in the different 
States : 

Alabama—H. F. Cooper, president 
Bank & Trust Company, 

Arizona—J. R. Todd, general 
manager Gila Valley Bank & Trust Company, 
Globe. 


Arkansas 


office 
company 


Peoples 
Selma. 
assistant 


Gilbert Yaeger, cashier Peoples 
Savings Bank & Trust Company, Helena. 
California—L. H. Roseberry, vice-president 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 
Colorado—D. T. Stone, president U. 8. 
Bank & Trust Co., Grand Junction. 
Connecticut—Nathan D. Prince, vice-presi- 
dent Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Hartford. 
Delaware 


Company, 


Otho Nowland, president Equit- 
able Trust Company, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia—Howard 
vice-president American Security & 
Company, Washington. 

Florida—Dr. Louis A. 
zens-American Bank &«& 
Tampa. 


Georgia 


Moran, 
Trust 


Bize, president Citi- 
Trust Company, 
B. Pendleton, 
Company of 


Geo. 


Trust 


secretary- 
treasurer Georgia, At- 
lanta 

Idaho—aA. V. vice-president 
American Trust Company, Coeur d'Alene. 

[linois—Geo. W. Telling. 
mercial Trust & Savings 

Indiana—E. H. Miller, president Ameri 
Trust South Bend. 
Carl vice-president 
Savings Washington. 
Burrow, Jr., treasurer, Cen- 


Chamberlin, 
president Com 
Bank, Danville. 

can Company, 


lowa Keck, Commer 


cial Bank, 
Kansas—-—J. R. 
tral Trust 
Kentucky 


Company, Topeka. 

Geo. E. manager 
Department, Bank of Hardinsburg & 
Company, Hardinsburg. 

Maine—H. W. Cushman, president Merrill 
Trust Company, Bangor. 

Maryland—E. Bradley 
dent Baltimore Trust Company, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—Allan Forbes, president 
State Street Trust Company, Boston. 

Michigan—R. ID. Graham, president Grand 
Rapids Trust Company, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—A. B. Whitney, trust officer 
Minneapolis Trust Company, Minneapolis. 


Trust 
Trust 


Bees, 


Hayes, vice-presi- 


1921-1922 


Mississippi—R. P. Jones, secretary Peo 
ples Savings Bank & Loan Co., Vicksburg. 
Missouri—Lester W. Hall, 
Fidelity National Bank & 
Kansas City. 
Montana—D. J. Charles, president 
Savings Bank & Trust Company, 
Nebraska—George W. Holmes, 
First Trust Company, Lincoln. 
Nevada—H. H. Kennedy, cashier Bank of 
Nevada Savings & Trust Company, Reno. 
New Hampshire—Joseph L. Clough, treas 
urer Nashua Trust Company, Nashua. 
New Jersey—Frederick Coriell, secretary 
Elizabeth Trust Company, Elizabeth. 
New Mexico—J. W. Harris, Sr., president 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company, Las Vegas. 
New York—Chas. H. 
dent Albany Trust Company, Albany. 
North Carolina—F. H. Fries, president 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, Winston 
Salem. 
North 
Northern 
Ohio—Wm. R. Craven, president The Day 
ton Savings & Trust Company, Dayton. 
Oklahoma—H. L. Standeven, 
dent Exchange Trust Company, Tulsa. 
Chas. W. DeGraff, secretary Port 
land Trust Company, Portland. 
John G. 
Susquehanna Trust & 
pany, Williamsport 
Rhode Island 
urer Slater Trust Company, 
South Carolina—wW. A. 
Bank & Trust Co., 
South Dakota—D 
dent Citizens Trust 
deen. 


vice-president 
Trust Company, 


Miners 
Butte. 


secretary 


Bissikummer, presi 


Dakota—G. H 
Trust 


Hollister, 
Company, 


president 


Fargo. 


vice-presi 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania Reading, president 
Safe Deposit Com- 


Henry C. Jackson, treas 
Pawtucket. 
Beaty, cashier Pal- 
metto Florence. 

H. Lightner, vice-presi 


& Savings Bank, Aber 


Tennessee—A. B. 
Nashville Trust 
Texas—Paul G 
Trust Company, 
Utah—J. Wm. Knight, 
Trust & Savings Bank, Provo. 
Vermont—Harrie V. Hall, assistant treas- 
urer Chittenden County Trust, Burlington. 
Virginia—J. J. Scott, cashier Lynchburg 
Trust & Savings Bank, Bedford. 
Washington—F. A. Rice, vice-president, Ta- 
coma Savings Bank & Trust Co., Tacoma. 
Wisconsin—E. B. Steensland, president 
Savings Loan & Trust Company, Madison. 
Wyoming—S. B. Cochran, cashier and 
secretary Wyoming Loan & Trust, Buffalo. 


Benedict, general man 
Nashville. 
eashier Central 

Antonio, 


ager Company, 
Villaret, 
San 


president Knight 








LEADING LOS ANGELES TRUST COMPANIES 


on 


(1) GuaRANTY TrusT & SAvINGS BANK, Los ANGELES; 
(4) Securtry Trust & SAvines BANK, 


TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST CoO.; 
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(2) Frrst Natrona BANK: 
Los ANGELES; 


(5) Los ANGELES TruUST & SAVINGS BANK 
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PoEE PEPE Eee bllllllblllllllllllll 


Enlarged Trust 
Service For 


Southern California 
AGCERES “MENTS have been 


reached and a merger is in 
progress which will unite in one 
greater institution under the name: 


EGURITYW TRcstT 
= SAVINGS BAN K. 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


the following Banks: 


Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
Long Beach Trust and Savings Bank 
National Bank & Trust Co., of Pasadena 


No one of the Banks is “selling out” to the 
other, but the merger will be a uniting of forces, 
to create a greater efficiency and capacity for 
service in eac “a of its units. Each of these Banks 
has been among the largest and most efficient 
Trust Institutions in its community. Combined, 
they offer to anyone seeking Trust Service in 
Southern California the advantage of an institu- 
tion which, through its eleven branches, reaches 
all the larger cities and important points of the 
Los Angeles region, 
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FIDUCIARIES AND PROPOSED FEDERAL ESTATE AND 
. INCOME TAX AMENDMENTS 


GIFTS INTER VIVOS AND TAXABLE BASIS OF ESTATES 
HENRY M. CAMPBELL 


Chairman Legislative Committee, Trust Company Division, A. B. A., and Chairman 
of the Board of the Union Trust Company of Detroit 





















(Epiror’s Note: In the following report presented by Mr. Campbell at the recent 
annual meeting of the Trust Company Division as chairman of its Legislative Committee, 
he reviews certain provisions in the pending Federal tax program, which particularly 
affect trust companies as fiduciaries in the settlement of estates and enforcement of 
inheritance tar schedules. The adverse effect upon voluntary or living trusts of the pro- 
posed amendment, which differentiates between gifts inter vivos and gifts by will or in 
contemplation, is particularly emphasized.) 








N recent years the field occupied by trust tain changes hereafter referred to, and have 
companies has been constantly expanding, Submitted our views in briefs, which we trust 
until, in a broad sense, they and their ™ay have some effect. This inability to se- 

clients are interested in almost every law cure a hearing is perhaps unavoidable. The 

and regulation affecting the general welfare. ™ultitude of conflicting political and busi 

I do not intend, however, in the few words ess interests, many of them of unparalleled 

I have to say to go outside of those matters importance, make it impossible for all to be 

which directly and immediately affect trust heard. 

properties and their administration. 

It has been the aim and intention of the 
Legislative Committee of the Trust Division, 
in co-operation with and supplementing the 
able work of the general counsel of the as- 
sociation in looking after legislative matters, 
to give special attention to such legislation 
as may affect trust business, and we have 
from time to time, made reports of our ac- 
tivities to the various meetings of the Trust 
Division. 















During the past year several bills have 







been introduced in Congress, but owing to the 
unprecedented congestion in both houses lit- 
tle progress has been made, and, except as 
questions may arise under the provisions of 
the Revenue Act, it is extremely improbable 
any particular measure will receive atten 
tion. The Revenue Act touches almost every 
phase of business and domestic life, and in 
evitably must affect trust properties in com- 
mon with other properties of the community. 

The banking interests, through committees 
and individual effort, have given much at- 
tention to the various provisions affecting 
them, all of which cannot be reviewed here. 
There are, however, two proposed amend- 
ments which the Legislative Committee be- 
lieve should receive special attention. We 
have endeavored to secure a hearing upon 
these amendments, but have not been suc- 


: , oo laa a Chairman Union Trust Co., Detroit, and Chairmar 
cessful. We have, however, suggested cer- Legislative Committee, Trust Company Division 






















Henry M. CAMPBELL 





TRUST 


Unfair Distinction as to Taxable Basis of 
Gifts Inter Vivos 

The provisions of the Revenue Act 
above referred to, which particularly affect 
trust proposed amendments 
to sections 202 and 407 of the Revenue Act 
of 1918S. Section 208 of the new act amends 
Section 202 of the act of 1918, so as to pro- 
vide that in the gifts made after 
December 51, 1920, the value, as a basis for 
taxation in case of 
the donor or the 
whom it 


the case of 


two 


companies, are 


ease of 


sale, shall be the cost to 
last 
acquired by 


preceding owner by 
gift, while in 
and inherit- 


the time the 


was not 
bequests, devises 
the basis is the value at 
bequests take effect. 
This distinction is 
There is no 


gifts inte 


ances, 


unfair. 
placing 
basis than 


illogical and 
substantial 
vivos upon a different 
will or in contemplation of death; 
nothing of the embarrassments and 
practical difficulties of determining the cost 
of a gift to the donor or 
owner by whom it 
academic 


reason for 


gifts by 
TO Say 


the last preceding 
Was not acquired by gift. 
Some theorist must have devised 
this scheme. 

There 
posed rules: 

Sentimental reasons alone are sufficient to 
justify fixing the value of the property at the 
time the gift 
certaining the gain or loss, in case of sale. 
The significahce of the gift is lost if it must 
be accepted subject to the requirement that 
the donee must ascertain the and in 
case of sale must pay a tax upon the basis 
of what the gift the donor or the last 
preceding owner by whom it 
quired by gift. If a father, because of love 
and affection, gives his daughter property 
worth $10,000, which the father $1,000 
twenty-five years before, the daughter does 
not get $10,000, but after a sale only so much 
as remains after paying a tax upon the value 
of the property above what it cost or what it 
may be estimated to have been March, 1915. 
The spirit of the gift is destroyed. The gener- 


are several objections to the pro- 


is received as the basis for as- 


cost 


cost 


Was hot ac- 


cost 


osity of the donor is converted into a quasi 
commercial transaction, in order that the 
Government may get a little more money. 
The operation of the Revenue Act is suffi- 
ciently drastic, without discouraging the nat- 
ural instincts for generosity. The injection 
into the law of a little human sympathy will 
do no harm. 


Difficulty on Determining Cost of Gift 
to Donor 
Again the difficulty of determining the 
cost of the gift to the donor or the last pre- 
ceding owner by whom it was not acquired 
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by gift is also likely in many cases to be in 
surmountable. 

to the act are 
useripts, works of art, 


Included in the gifts subject 
heirlooms, and man 
cherished household 
belongings, Christmas gifts, wedding presents 
and many other 
chiefly in the sentiment attached to them. 
Imagine the recipients of a wedding present 
replying to the donor: “We gratefully ac- 
knowledge acceptance of your gift provided 
you furnish us with a 


books 


things whose value lies 


certified statement of 
its cost.” 

Another interesting illustration of how the 
law might 
Lafayette 
guished member of a 
family. The 
from father to son for 
dred years. 


operate: A sword once owned by 
him to a 


prominent 


was distin 
Virginian 
handed down 
more than hun 
The present owner has been of 
fered a fabulous price for it, but he has re 
fused to part But suppose that 
poverty or misfortune compelled the owner 
to sell the sword, what value would be taken 
tax? Would it be the 
cost to Lafayette, provided that it could be 
shown what he paid for it? 

There is also grave doubt as to the validity 
of the provision authorizing the commis 
sioner to fix the value, in the absence of all 
information available for that purpose. 
case where the cost 


given by 
sword has been 


one 


with it 


as the basis for the 


Ina 
to the donor is unknown, 
as well as the time when the property was 
acquired, and it is unknown whether 
the donor acquired the property by gift or 
purchase, the action of the commissioner in 
fixing a value 
purely arbitrary. 
exact a tax fixed 
facts and without a 
not due process. 


also 


would be a 
The 


with 


and 
Government cannot 
no knowledge of the 
hearing. 


mere guess 


Such action is 


Provision Endangers Voluntary or Living 
Trusts 


There has been some apprehension on the 
part of the trust companies—and 
ground for the apprehension—that 
“gift” as used in the Revenue Act 
construed to include what 
known as voluntary or living trusts. The 
voluntary or living trust, so-called, has, in 
recent years, proved to be one of the most 
valuable and satisfactory methods vet de 
vised for the care and protection of the in- 
terests of persons who, for any reason, can- 
not or do not desire to administer their own 
property. Frequently the trust is primarily 
for the benefit of the donor. 

The voluntary trust is not a 
more of the nature of a transfer under a 
general appointment, or in contemplation of 
death, such as is specified in (¢c) and 


there is 
the word 
might be 


are generally 


gift, but is 


(e). 
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Trent Trust Company 


LIMITED 


Fully equipped to care for every branch 
of trust company business. 
to Hawaiian conditions solicited 


Inquiries as 





Seog $n. 


Revenue Act of 1918. In these cases, 


as well as in the case of transfer by be- 


. the basis for the tax is the value 


quest, ete 


it the time of aequisition of the property. 
The reason for this provision applies with 
equal force in the ease of property acquired 


under a voluntary trust. If the provisions 
of the proposed amendment respecting gifts 
include voluntary trusts, the inevitable re- 


sult must be to discourage, if not to 


hibit, the acceptance of such trusts by 


pro 
trust 
The practical difficulties in com- 
plying with the requirements of the act are 
too serious and the penalties for failure to 
ive up to the act are too drastie to justify 


companies 


a trust company representing many interests 
in a fiduciary capacity, incurring the 
Congress probably did not intend to include 
voluntary trusts in the category of gifts, but 
as doubt the amendment should 
be modified so as to remove all ambiguity. 


risk. 


has arisen 


Proposed Inheritance Tax Amendment 

The other point to which special attention 
should be called is the proposed amendment 
of Section 407. This amendment relates to 
the determination of the value of the estate 
of a deceased person as a basis for assessing 


the inheritance tax. 


As the law now stands, 
after a valuation has been reached, the tax 
fixed and paid and the estate distributed, 


an additional return 


ieWw uappraisement 


may be 
made 


ealled for, a 
and an additional 
ax assessed, for the payment of which the 
executor and the distributees are all liable. 

Much hardship and injustice have resulted 
from enforcing this law, and the proposed 
amendment is offered as a remedy. It pro- 
vides that upon the executor filing a proper 
report and paying the tax, he is relieved from 
further personal liability. This is good as 
far as it goes, but there are others inter- 
ested in the prompt and final closing of the 
estate. The heirs and distributees 
titled to know, without unnecessary 


t 
i 
t 
t 


are eh- 
delay 


what taxes they are called upon to pay be- 
fore they enter upon the enjoyment of their 
In the absence of fraud or con- 


inheritance. 





cealment, the first valuation is quite as likely 
to be fair and reasonable as a 
This is particularly true in communities 
where property values are rapidly increasing. 
A subsequent valuation 


later one. 


unconsciously per 
faith on the part of ap 
is quite likely to be affected by the 
increased value resulting in an increase over 
what it really 

There is no 
not be 


haps and in 
praiser 


good 


was at the time of death. 
why a valuation 


agreement 


reason can 
with the 
and in disagreement, 
by the United States Court; such determina 


arrived at by 


commissioner case of 


tion to be final and conclusive on all parties. 





A. W. MELLON 


Secretary of United States Treasury 
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CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH BUREAU TO DEVELOP 
TRUST COMPANY SERVICE AND USEFULNESS 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF FIDUCIARY FACTS AND FIGURES 


L. H. ROSEBERRY 
Vice-President, Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


(Eprror’s Note: One of the most valuable and practical recommendations made at the 
Silver Anniversary meeting of the Trust Company Division of the American Bankers’ 
issociation was that contained in the following address by Mr. Roseberry urging the 
establishment of a Trust Companies’ Bureau of Research to be conducted on a co-operative 
hasis. There is no field in business or finance that offers such fertile soil for intensive 
study and cultivation as the development of new opportunities for expanding trust com- 
pany service. The principle of scientific analysis and research, which has become so essen- 
tial in all modern business and industrial development, is particularly adapted to further 
ing the interests and activities of trust companies with their constantly broadening scope 
of department operations. ) 


USINESS research is a rapidly develop- ™ore nearly an exact science. The demand 
ing function in our American indus- iS more urgent than ever before for facts 


trial and commercial system. The rea- Carefully collected and scientifically analyzed 
and which afford to the business man a solid 


sons for this are compelling. They are stated eke , : hole 
basis for preparing his plans and administer- 


by a recent writer on “Commercial Research” 
in the form of a series of propositions: 

“1. The immediate and primary need of 

business today is intelligent direction 
and control; individually, generally. 
Intelligent direction and control of 
business can be had only by a_ better 
knowledge of business principles. 
A better knowledge of business prin- 
ciples can be derived only from a care- 
ful and comprehensive survey of busi- 
ness facts. 

“4. To secure a careful and comprehensive 
survey of business facts is a problem 
for business research.” 

These propositions broadly state, in the ab- 
stract, the justification of business research. 
There are more concrete reasons to explain 
why the function of collecting, analyzing and 
arraying commercial facts, so as to make 
them immediately applicable and profitable 
to concrete situations, has been gaining such 
headway in recent years. 

In the present state of commercial organi- 
zation, of complex forces in the business 
world—of narrow margins of profit, of keen 
competition—absolute knowledge of causes 
and effects, of means and methods, of facts 
and principles, is imperative. The time of 
rule-of-thumb methods, shrewd guessing and L. H. RoSEBPRRY 


decision by instinct rather than by intelli- Vice-President, Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, Cal., who has been elected a member of the Fxec- 


crea ve as 7 2Se. 2 :j vad S a“ > ° re < ar a 
sence ha Passe d. Business must become utive Committee of the Trust Company Division 
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ing his work. The public is growing ¢al- 
loused to unsupported claims of superiority 
by advertisers. 


Research Departments of Banks and 
Trust Companies 

Already a number of the larger banks and 
trust companies in centers like New York, 
Chicago, Boston, and some of the Pacific 
States’ cities, have model research depart- 
ments for the special study of problems con- 
nected with commodities and with commer- 
cial and industrial developments, local, Na- 
tional, and even international in scope. Good 
types of such organizations are the service 
department of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York City, with a personnel of 
twenty experts, and with a branch office at 
Washington to keep in closest touch with the 
activities of the National Government. The 
Bankers Trust Company of New York City 
specializes its concerning invest- 
ment Irving National Bank 


research 
The 


securities. 


of New York places special emphasis upon 


foreign trade. The Guaranty Trust Company 
of the same city maintains a highly efficient 
foreign trade department, offering world- 
wide business research facilities gathered at 
home and from abroad through its extensive 
network of foreign branches. Its bond sta- 
tistical department has massed imposing fig- 
ures affecting industrial securities. Numer- 
ous other banks and trust companies main- 
tain statistical and research departments 
quite as efficient as those mentioned. 

From the foregoing brief review of the 
progress of business research in this country 
certain features stand out. These are: The 
great variety and applicability of the. re- 
search function; its recognition and adoption 
by so many large and stable institutions; its 
quality as a service function; and the possi- 
bility of its employment on a consolidated 
and co-operative basis by the trust com- 
panies of America. 

Therefore, is it not now pertinent to ask 
will it not be advisable for our members to 
turn their attention closely to the subject of 
research and to inquire when and in what 
way it might be undertaken to our advan- 
tage? 

Trust companies and trust departments are 
under a stronger obligation, perhaps, than 
any other form of business enterprise to per- 
form their functions in the most intelligent 
manner for the patrons whom they serve. It 
is a well-accepted precept of human conduct 
that one should exercise greater care with 
his neighbor's affairs intrusted to him than 
he would with his own. The highly confiden- 
tial relation existing between a trust com- 
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pany and its clients imposes upon the former 
this extreme care toward the affairs of the 
latter. 


Research Work Applied to Trust Company 
Business 

Trust companies face most of the problems 
which confront general banking and other 
business institutions. In addition they must 
meet many special problems which arise from 
the special character of their trusteeship. 
Research should be of service in these lines 
and especially in the fields where little has 
yet been done. In 
of the company 
of statistics in 


rates. 


the banking department 
would fall the compilation 
regard to and money 
The purchase and sale of securities 
would provide a wide opportunity for study 
of investments in which extreme care must 
be exercised by the trust department in deal 
ing only in issues safe for and required in 
their trusts. Similarly, in the credit depart 
ment great possibilities exist. 

The science of collecting information is as 
yet in its infancy. 
in such investigations that the data upon 
which credit extension is to be based are 
most reliable and complete. We should know 
the borrowing organization and 
policy ; efficiency of plant, methods and pro- 
conditions in 
source of material, 
transportation 


loans 


It is extremely important 


company’s 
CESSES | the industry, 
markets, 
facilities, 


such as 
trends, 


science 


price 
The 
and necessity of properly amortizing losses 
and crediting gains to trust estates is scarce- 


etc. 


ly known to many otherwise competent trust 
officers. Its importance is increasing. The 
truth about it should be authoritatively pre- 
sented to our association. In all of this in- 
vestigation work a_ research 
could play an important part. 

The entry of the Federal Government into 
the domain of direct taxation has greatly 
complicated matters affecting income and in- 
heritance taxes. It has led to the creation 
of separate tax departments in many com- 
panies to both and their 
patrons. Also, it has opened new avenues for 
trust business which are promising both to 
the trustee and the beneficiaries. Here is a 
field where a research bureau organized on a 
co-operative basis between trust companies 
would be able to perform a valuable service 
to us all. 


department 


serve themselves 


Surveys in the Fiduciary Field 


In the fields of corporate and “living” or 
“voluntary” trusts, life, fidelity and title in- 
surance, and suretyship, there are many op- 
portunities for studies and surveys which 
would contribute materially to the amount 
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and the more scientific and economical con- 
duct of our business. We have but few really 
authoritative facts about such matters. 
Doubtless, some pertinent statistics have 
been compiled but they have been made only 
partially, if at all, available for our use. We 
must prove to ourselves, as well as to our 
customers, many things about our trust busi- 
which we are prone to claim as facts, 
but which in truth are mere declarations, so 
often reiterated that we have come to regard 
them as truths. The public, however, has not 
taken so readily to these general claims. 

A few years ago the Trust Company See- 
tion of the California Bankers’ Association 
made an authoritative analysis of one thou 
sand consecutive closed 


hess 


probate cases from 
the records of the Probate Court in Los An 
geles County, and a similar number of like 
cases from the records of the Probate Court 
in San Francisco County. The results were 
truly illuminating from many angles. It dis 
closed that the service of corporate fiducia 
ries Was superior to that of all classes of in- 
dividuals from every angle of the test—yet 
in the face of this, trust companies were se- 
curing less of this business than individuals, 
public administrators and attorneys. For 
local reasons which were deemed quite suffi- 
cient at the time, the results of this examina 
tion were not published. 

The probate records in all of the States 
will, we are convinced, that the 
American trust companies do, as a general 
rule, probate an estate in the shortest time 
with the least expense, with the minimum 
amount of litigation, with less shortages and 
misappropriations, and with the most aceu 
rate system of accounting, than any of its 
competitors. With such advantages proven 
as facts from court records, and not asserted 
as unsupported claims, the impetus to estate 
business should be heavy. Nothing will au- 
thoritatively this, however, but a 
search of the probate records in a number of 
our States. This is work 
partment. 


disclose 


disclose 


for a research de 


New Developments in Trust Service 


In some phases, and in many sections of 
the country, the business of trust administra- 
tion by trust companies is a new field, and 
one which is now rapidly developing. New 
forms of trusts, such as the community chari- 
table trust, various phases of “living” trusts, 
such as life insurance and subdivision trusts, 
ete., are arising continuously, warranting a 
study of their progress, application, success, 
and methods, by a specialized organization 
which can draw from the experience of all 


of our members conclusions 


unobtainable 
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elsewhere and of general value. That the 
opportunity for research in the field of trusts 
is a broad one is indicated by a random 
the titles of the leading articles 
which have occupied the pages of such peri- 
odiecals as Trust COMPANIES Magazine during 
recent months: 


glance at 


Statutory Fees for Fiduciaries 

Trust Advertising 

Future of Farm Mortgages 

Equipment Trusts 

Uniform Stock Transfer Requirements 

Investment of Trust Funds 

Inheritance Taxes and Voluntary Trusts 

Solicitation of Trust Business 

Interest Rates 

The information which is conveyed in such 
articles is valuable, but 
be based to a 


necessarily it 
upon individual 
experience and general report rather than 
upon data produced by means of 
comprehensive surveys. Prepared in the lat- 
ter form by means of the processes of re- 
search, it would give scientific results based 
upon the experience of all and would be at 
the disposal of all—to their infinitely greater 
advantage and profit. 


must 
great degree 


accurate 


Co-operative Action by Trust Companies 

It is admitted that some forms of research 
may best be performed by the individual 
trust company, if that company is willing to 
properly equip and maintain such 
ment. Indeed, no company of any size can 
function efficiently without such activity be 
ing included as a part of its 
Much more of it, however, 


a depart 


organization. 
can best and more 
economically be performed through 
operative action of all the trust companies. 
and the suggestion is made that these com 
panies, through the existing organization of 
the Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers’ Association, shall 
tral research bureau to 

nation-wide scale, 


the c¢o- 


establish a 
undertake, on a 
and 
some of the broader problems which toda) 
affect our members. The beginnings of such 
a bureau should, as a matter of prudence, be 
small. It would be wise to create a small 
compact staff and to attack and complete but 
one subject at a time before proceeding to 
another. As the bureau demonstrated its 
value, its scope could be broadened and its 
personnel and equipment increased. 

While the initial venture might be small, 
however, there would be no obstacle to its 
proceeding along the lines of an established 
program and while such a program would 
require further deliberation before adoption 
it may not be inappropriate to illustrate here 
types of study. This could be at 


cen- 


studies surveys of 


program 
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tacked piecemeal but as the bureau grew its 
main headings might serve to mark the divi- 
sions of labor of an organization conducting 
permanent investigations along the lines laid 
down. The main headings of a pertinent pro- 
gram suggest themselves as follows: 


1. Administration of Estates of Deceased 
Persons 


This study will probably yield the most 
immediate results to the greatest number of 
trust companies, since all are engaged more 
or less intensively in this business. In such 
an investigation it would be well to learn 
the truth or falsity of the claim which has 
gained publicity, that no loss to an estate 
has ever been suffered through the fault of a 
trust company. This is a large claim, and we 
are puzzled to know whether it is founded 
on imagination or fact. The purpose of an 
enquiry in this field would be to ascertain, 
and if possible prove, substantially the fol- 
lowing facts: 

(a) How many American trust com- 
panies have failed or how many trust de- 
partments of failing banks have not been 
fully solvent? 

What has been the effect of a failing 
bank on its trust assets? 

Has any loss in fact been suffered by the 
beneficiaries of its trusts, and if so in what 
proportion to the other creditors of the 
failing bank? 

(b) Are trust companies more prompt 
than individuals in initiating and closing 
the administration of estates of deceased 
persons? 

(c) What class of executors or adminis- 
trators render the best and most regular 
accounts to the Probate Court? 

(d) What are the comparative earnings 
and estates committed to 
companies and to others? 

(e) Compare the expense of corporate 
service vs. individual service as to regular, 
overhead and extra expense. 

(f) Does trust company administration 
reduce ensuing litigation in estates from 


any cause, excepting claims of invalidity of 
wills? 


losses on trust 


2. Private Trusts 


(a) What class of private trusts are the 
most or the least productive to the bank 
and to the beneficiary? What the most 
attractive? 

(b) Compare the amount of litigation 
against trust companies to that of litiga- 
tion against individuals in like capacities 
originating from any cause, especially from 
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negligence, misdeeds, favoritism, prejudice, 
etc. 


3. Origin of New Business 

It has long been a matter of doubt in the 
minds of our advertising departments what 
were the sources of new trust business. All 
experts seem to agree that a mere fraction 
of new business is directly traceable to ad- 
vertising. What is that fraction? How is the 
rest produced? What proportion comes from 
outsiders and how does it originate? How 
much is attributable to new laws and new 
uses for trusts? What can be traced to the 
enthusiasm, the training and the opportunity 


of one trust officer over the others in the 
same institution? The real origin of new 


business is an important discovery for any 
institution, and would solve the 
problems of our advertising heads. 


harassing 


4. Classification of Trust Company Service 


(a) How many trust officers know with 
any certainty what service they 
are furnishing appeals most to the public? 

(b) How many of them know what part 
of their business is profitable and what 
part not? 

(c) Are some of us maintaining a costly 
service which is little used by the public? 


class of 


We should know with some certainty the 
answer to these questions that we may de 
termine what class of fiduciary business to 
build up and what to. discourage. Nothing 
but an authoritative analysis, predicated 
upon facts and figures, will accurately dis- 
close this. The experience of all trust com- 
panies in this matter must be more or less 
the same. Facts from these sources could 
readily be collected and digested to our profit 
by a central research department. 


5. Value of Trust Department to Other 
Departments in Same Institution 


The heads of some of our good trust com- 
panies either underestimate or misestimate 
the importance of their trust functions to 
the institution as a whole. Some of them 
think the service rendered is merely an ac- 
commodation to the bank’s customers, with 
slight prospect for any profit. Most of us 
know that a trust department not only can 
be made to pay good dividends, but can also 
be made to yield a large return in good will 
to the whole organization. There must be 
ways of proving this to be true. It would be 
interesting to know the comparative growth 
of our bond and banking departments be- 


fore and after the establishment of the trust 
department or the assumption of trust pow- 
From surface indications there is every 


ers. 
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evidence that as between competitive banks, 
those with trust functions are rapidly out- 
stripping those without. There is scarcely 
a large bank left in the country but what 
performs trust functions either itself or 
through a subsidiary or allied institution. 
The relation between trust business and the 
growth of bank deposits could readily be de- 
termined by a department which directly col 
lected available data. Many institutions 
would give a good deal to know the truth 
about this matter. All of us grant its impor- 
tance in plans for building and consolidating 
banks for the future. 


6. Taxation 


A research bureau could perform a needed 
service in keeping us informed on phases, 
important to us, of income and inheritance 
tax legislation, rules, practices and experi 
ence against which no commercial tax serv 
ice could successfully compete. From the 
data thus secured defects in existing law 
and the need for new substantive law might 
be disclosed which would lead to helpful 
legislative action. 


7. Co-operation with Lawyers 


\ truly alarming nation-wide breach has 
been created or is threatened between trust 
companies and lawyers. On our side we have 
felt that the rupture is due almost entirely 
to misunderstanding by the Bar of the real 
facts in the controversy. The basis of the 
lawyers’ unfriendliness is the belief that 
trust companies are practicing law to their 
detriment. If facts disclosed that this basis 
was not true, would not our problem with 
the attorneys be solved? Authentic records 
ire readily available to investigate this. In 
how many estates do trust companies fur 
nish any legal service, either through their 
own office attorneys or through their outside 
retained counsel? In how many lawsuits 
have we been involved where independent 
outside lawyers have hot represented us? 
What amount of free legal advice or legal 
papers do our house counsel actually give or 
draw? Is it not a fact that the accumulation 
of trusts is productive of a large amount of 
new legal business handled wholly by out- 
side lawyers? It has been authoritatively 
stated that 22,000 recorded legal instruments 
per month are drawn by realtors in the State 
of California; equally as many unrecorded 
ones are doubtless so drawn. Business asso- 
ciations, such as boards of trade, credit men’s 
associations, automobile clubs, labor unions, 
farm producers’ associations, ete., employ as 
a part of their official staff attorneys who 
render free legal service to their members 


<j 
Ww 


in many private matters disconnected with 
their association work. These practices by 
lay agencies are not mentioned by way of 
criticism but merely to show that the trust 
companies of the country offend least in 
“practicing law” if, indeed, they offend at all. 

An authoritative investigation by our re- 
search bureau ought to allay for all time 
any suspicion in the minds of fair lawyers 
that American trust companies are engaged 
in the practice of law in any real sense. 
What little they may be doing in this respect 
is in conformity with long established busi 
ness practices and the everyday requirements 
of the people, and to a far less extent than 
is being performed—with the consent of the 
Bar—by many other business agencies, and 
certainly as well. The work of your Com 
mittee on Co-operation with the Bar would 
have been immeasurably aided and its re- 
sult far more successful if performed with 
the aid of such an investigation, than it has 
been without it. 


8. Publicity 


Our Committee on Publbicity after very 
careful and expert preparation has been 
prosecuting an educational campaign which 
marks an epoch in this direction on the part 
of the American Bankers’ Association. While 
the results have already been appreciable, 
the full effect of the campaign will be years 
in maturing. The accomplishments of this 
committee should not be minimized. Yet, how 
much more convincing and productive would 
such publicity have been if the committee 
were assisted by a bureau of research of the 
type under discussion. Proven and pertinent 
facts would have been furnished as a basis 
for its attractive series of advertisements. 
The committee must have felt the need and 
handicap of a lack of essential facts and fig 
ures to support its appeals and _ general 
claims of superiority for trust company sery 
ice. 

The Committee on Community Trusts like 
wise must have felt keenly the lack of estab- 
lished data in its attempt to stimulate this 
new and attractive form of charitable trusts. 

The Committee on Standardization of Fees 
has labored arduously and with only partial 
success to obtain from our members their 
trust rates, the fees fixed by statute, and to 
compile them into our standard schedules. 

All of our other committees, through the 
lack of a research organization or sufficient 
funds to properly investigate their assigned 
subjects, have been compelled to deal in un- 
attractive generalities and to only partially 
reveal the truth in their respective investiga- 
tions. 
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9. Investments 


While in general, investments of trust 
funds roughly parallel investments of the 
bank’s own funds, yet the elements of secur- 
ity, non-taxability, and permanency are more 
accentuated in trust investments than in 
others. The experience of bankers, and the 
requirements of law on this matter would be 
valuable and would tend to further raise the 
standard of corporate trust service and re- 
sponsibility. A central research agency could 
act as a clearing house through which such 
assembled facts could be scattered to all of 
us. 

10. Special Investigations 


Continually the officers of our division ask 
for special data for their guidance in the 
discharge of their duties and the determina- 
tion of important policies to be followed by 
our membership. The special committees 
which from time to time function for our 
association only partially succeed in their 
work, through the lack of reliable data. Many 
of our members from time to time keenly 
feel the need of some special aid on a topic 
or subject of vital interest to them or their 
customers. The repository for such special 
work would most naturally be our research 
bureau. Were the problem small or large, it 
could be handled with equal facility. Its re- 
ports would speed up the yearly tasks of our 
division and yield results of real consequence 
to our membership. 

We could go on recounting other topics 
which might form the basis of a profitable 
investigation by this bureau; but the above 
types will serve to illustrate what may be ac- 
complished and the values which lie dormant 
in the fields about us. We must sooner or 
later come to this decision, if we are to keep 
abreast with modern methods and the exac- 
tions of our customers and modern business 
conditions. Competition is already compelling 
the accumulation of essential facts and fig- 
ures by some of the larger trust companies. 
The smaller ones cannot afford the expense. 
No one agency, however powerful, can ac- 
complish the work so well, nor prove of so 
much general value, as a co-operative re- 
search department. There would seem to be 
no further need to argue for its establish- 
ment. The wonder is that it has not been 
started before. 

Cost of Conducting Research Work 

But one further aspect remains to be con- 
sidered. How much will it cost? This is im- 
portant enough to determine in advance, but 
at the outset it may be stated that research 
work which is inadequately supported and 
poorly manned is worse than useless. The re- 
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sults must be scientifically obtained and ab- 
solutely reliable to be of any value. Such 
results can only be secured by competent 
trained men who are given proper working 
facilities. They should, however, operate as 
a department of or in close co-operation with 
the secretary’s office of our Division. In all 
events they must be directed and closely su- 
pervised by practical trust men. A bureau 
of this type is apt to become too academic 
if left to itself, but under the supervision of 
a committee of practical bankers it should 
yield large results. Probably the most ideal 
system would be to centralize this work in 
a general bureau of research to be estab- 
lished by our association. In such a case the 
work could be better financed, more carefully 
directed and would yield more general re- 
sults for our whole membership. If the ideal 
cannot be attained, a special research bu- 
reau for ourselves offers us sufficient promise 
to fully warrant its undertaking with an ap- 
propriately modest beginning such a bureau 
would require a budget of $50,000 for the 
first year, a part of which would be for per- 
manent equipment. The items in this budget 
are indicated on the outline attached hereto. 
It would be useless to appoint a committee 
to further investigate the advisability of es- 
tablishing such a bureau for the collection 
and distribution of facts and figures which 
we need, if it were not conceded in the be- 
ginning that adequate funds would be fur- 
nished. A ready suggestion to secure these 
would be through voluntary subscriptions 
from our membership at large, on the plan 
adopted by the Committee on Publicity which 
last year raised approximately $70,000 in this 
manner. If such a plan were rejected the 
association officers must, of necessity, pro- 
vide adequate funds through their regular 
channels. Without this assurance of finan- 
cial support, further consideration of this 
project would be idle; but the amount re- 
quired is not large when compared with the 
results to be obtained. 

The field promises the most productive and 
progressive accomplishments which our divi- 
sion has heretofore attempted. It is essential 
to the further prosecution of our work and 
the attainment of beneficial results by our 
committees, and indeed the prestige of our 
whole division. The time is now opportune, 
the money should not be difficult to obtain, 
and the demand for the service is heard 
above every other outcry. Let us be the first 
arm of the American Bankers’ Association 
to reach out in this constructive field and 
accomplish something of definite value to our 
membership. 
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PRESIDENTS OF LOS ANGELES TRUST COMPANIES 


Upper left: Dr. M. N. AVERY, PRESIDENT GUARANTY TRUST & Savincs BANK, Los ANGELES; 
Upper right: Orra E. MONNETTE, PRESIDENT CITIZENS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, Los 
ANGELES; Lower left: HENRY M. RoBINSON, PRESIDENT First NATIONAL BANK AND OI 
Los ANGELES TRUST & SAVINGS BANK; Lower right: JosepH F. SArToRI, PRESIDENT 
Security Trust & Savings BANK, Los ANGELES 
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ioe ‘The, SYMBOLS of 
CLEVELAND TRUST SERVICE 


OU KNOW The 

Cleveland Trust 
Company as the institu- 
tion which developed the 
Living Trust, and later 
originated the Commu- 
nity Trust. 


You probably know that 
in the twenty-six years of 
its life this Company has 
had given into its keep- 
ing one of the great ac- 
cumulations of trust funds of the country. 





are » 


We wish you also to know us as the bank which, 
today, with thirty-three branch offices and over 
230,000 depositors, has established a remarkable 
deposit record during a depression period, and 
therefore stands ready and able to serve adequate- 
ly the commerce and industry of the Lake region 
of America. 


The Cleveland Trust Company 


DEPOSITS 
May 4, 1921 $102,599, 924.17 
June 30, 1921 104,967, 700.69 
Sept. 6, 1921 106,062,410.31 
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SEWARD PROSSER 


President Bankers’ Trust Company of New York ALVIN W. KReEcH 


President, Equitable Trust Company of New York 


J. H. PERKINS eae 
HAROLD I. PRAT! 
President The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, New : ia . , ' 
York, which will celebrate 100th anniversary next year President Metropolitan Trust Co., New_York 
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Why Encourage Instalment 
Living Trusts? 


For every man in your community who is financially able to 
establish a Living Trust forthwith there are scores of men of 
high earning capacity who could create a trust fund with a 
nucleus of present holdings, augmented with convenient 
periodical additions. 


The Trust Company which energetically encourages Instal- 
ment Living Trusts takes an active part in creating estates; it 
lays the foundation for many more future executorships and 
trusteeships; it adds to the proportions of estates which it is 
destined to administer. 


Also, creating living trusts on the instalment plan establishes 
profitable acquaintanceships and brings a new clientele with 
large potential possibilities. 


The Harvey Blodgett Company does not claim to have in- 
vented the Instalment Living Trust; but its constructive work 
along this line has resulted in the perfection of plans more 
complete than had been previously devised or employed. 


The “Blodgett Plan for Trust Companies” has attracted much 
favorable attention. The literature for the second year of 
its operation is now ready. 


This plan, and the new literature, can be demonstrated and 
shown by one of our represeutatives in person. A request 
directed to our Executive Office in St. Paul will result in 
prompt attention. 


HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 


Business Building for 
Banks and Trust Companies 





Executive and General Sales Office 
UNIVERSITY AND WHEELER AVENUES, St. Pau 
District Offices 
First NATIONAL Bank BuILpING, CHICAGO 23 W. Forty-TH1rp Street, New York 
Ovp Souts Buttprne, Boston Citizens Bank ButL_prnG, Los ANGELES 































PROGRESS AND ACTIVITIES OF COMMUNITY TRUSTS IN 
DIFFERENT CITIES 


A NEW FORCE IN CHARITABLE ORGANIZATION AND APPLICATION 
OF FUNDS 


FRANK J. PARSONS 










Vice-President The United States Mortgage and Trust Company of New York and 


(Epiror’s Note: Since the Community Trust plan was first established by Mr. F. H. 


Director of the New York Community Trust 


Goff in Cleveland eight years ago not less than forty-three similar community organiza- 


tions have been created in as many of the larger cities of the United States. It 


is due 


to the public spirit and the unselfish zeal of trust companies that this movement has 
become nation-wide in its beneficent scope and influence, as described by Mr. Parsons 
in the following illuminating address delivered before the Trust Company Division at Los 


ingeles on October 5, 1921.) 


HEN I survey the history of char- 
itable bequests with a full realiza- 
tion of all of the splendid things 
that have been accomplished and of the un- 
selfish things that have been done, I am still 
impressed with the vast amount of over- 
lapping, the vast amount of waste, of inef- 
ficiency, of conditions which have changed 
since the donor made his gift, of the lack 
of machinery hitherto set up to meet those 
changed conditions. In this. Community 
Trust movement, as I see it, properly under- 
with its possibilities appreciated, I 
see a possibility for a tremendous betterment 
in the method of distributing the charity of 
a community. 
The essence of 
making of the 


stood, 


this plan is simply the 
gift to a trustee, a compe- 
tent, capable trustee, in trust for the charity. 
Now that is a big gain. That means that 
the principal is not going to be dissipated; 
it is going to be invested; it is going to be 
kept intact, humanly speaking, for all time. 
In the second place, there is the setting up 
of an impartial committee, representing the 
community as a whole, with no particular 
interest, and viewing the community and its 
charitable needs from that standpoint, chang- 
ing with the times and therefore capable at 
all times of making the gift, making the in- 
come applicable to the current need, as 
nearly in line with the desires of the original] 
donor as changed conditions will permit. 


Community Trust Activity in Cleveland 


Although this movement was new, inaugu- 
rated only eight years ago in Cleveland, we 


are beginning now to get some concrete facts 
to support our faith and to encourage us for 
the future. In Cleveland they have, in gifts 
under wiils, and in living trusts, something 
like $100,000,000 in due course. In the mean- 
time they have very little income, but they 
are doing what to my mind is an extremely 
wise and useful thing. They are making 
careful surveys or studies of the need of the 
community along lines of education. There 
was Cleveland, a rapidly growing city, with 
a large foreign population, its schools mani- 
festly backward, not turning out the type 
of boys and girls that fitted into the indus- 
trial life of the city. What more useful thing 
than to make an impartial, disinterested, 
high-class study of the lack, or the actual 
conditions surrounding education in Cleve- 
land? Now that done, and from such 
observation and inquiry as I have been 
able to make, the very things 
brought out by the report, by the study, have 
been corrected by the mere publicity given 


was 


some of 


to them, and, moreover, a background cre- 
ated for the use of those funds later on 


when they are available. 

Then the question of recreation, the ques- 
tion of delinquency, are problems that en- 
ter into the city life from every angle; and 
only now they are getting out a tremendously 
interesting study of the administration of 
justice, a situation which was admittedly 
very bad in Cleveland. The first volume 
dealing with that is now being published. 
Now those, I hold, are extremely valuable 
and useful things, and things which a com- 
munity trust can properly do, and which 
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perhaps no other body could successfully do 
and not be charged with favoritism or with 
a desire to get 
political bias, or 


somebody or to have some 


something of that sort. 


Rapid Spread of Community Trust Idea 


Since that Cleveland foundation was 
formed some eight years ago, some forty- 
three community trusts or funds or foun- 


dations have been created. A review of the 


actual accomplishments in some of those 
cities might at first glance tend to a cer- 
tain degree of disappointment. It must be 


considered, however, that the community 


trust plan embodies a relatively new and 
radically different method of making char- 
itable provisions: and taking into account 


the slowness with which changes of this char- 
acter are adopted by the public, there is 
much of interest and encouragement in what 
has occurred. As has been stated in a pre- 
vious report, the actual gifts made to the 
various trusts and the results accomplished 
seem to be in direct proportion to the time 
and effort devoted to the 
various trustees. 


movement by the 


Perhaps one of the 


most significant and 
important happenings affecting this whole 


movement was the formation of a committee 
on community trusts in the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers’ Associa 
tion. The committee already has in course 
of preparation a compilation of 
ceived from the various 


data re 
community trusts 
throughout the country concerning the actual 
status in the different cities, the methods 
adopted, and the difficulties with which they 
are confronted. 

gathered through 


Information is also being 
sources of all im- 
portant cases of obsolete or ineffective chari- 
ties, all of which data it is planned to as- 
semble in a pamphlet with such explanatory 
notes or articles as should make it 
a most important addition to the subject. 
Another valuable aid rendered by this com 
mittee is the 


local 


fostering of legislation neces- 


sary to a proper development of the plan. 


Further Legislative Action Needed 


In this connection it was found that under 
the Revenue Act of 1918 the income of char- 
itable gifts to community trusts or to trus- 
tees in general, was taxable, and that the 
donor was not allowed to deduct such gifts 
up to 15 per cent. in making his individual 
return. 
to all trust companies. 


This, of course, was of importance 
With the advice and 
approval of the Executive Committee of the 
Trust Company Division and with the as- 
sistance of counsel for the Association, an 
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situation 
by securing a favorable ruling from the of- 


attempt was made to correct this 
fice of the 
nue. 
While meeting 
encouragement, it 
don this plan and attempt to 
amendment to the law. <A bill 
ingly drawn, broad enough to 
able gifts to all 
ber of 


Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


with a certain degree of 
was deemed best to aban- 
secure an 
was accord- 
cover charit- 
after a num- 
representatives of 
individual 
others, the 
House Committee 
itself. For 
unable to determine as 


trustees, and 


conferences with 
the Commissioner's 
bers of the 
ment 


and 


office, mem- 


and amend 
passed by the 
later by the House 


which we have been 


House 
was 


reasons 


yet, the House in passing the amendment con- 
fined it to gifts to or for the use of 
munity trusts or 
will be 


com- 
foundations. An endeavor 
when the bill 
consideration by the 
original amendment 
charitable gifts to 
dicated. 


made comes up for 
Senate to have the 
restored, exempting all 


trustees to the extent in 


Permanent Charity Fund in Boston 


In Boston the 
there as the 


trust, known 
Charity Fund, has 
interesting but entirely dif 
ferent position with respect to the charitable 
situation. With actual 
lv undesignated, 
annual 
was 


community 
Permanent 
taken an equally 


funds in hand, large- 
amounting to $4,340,000, an 
distribution approximating $250,000 
made for the year 1920 among 96 of 
the existing the city, and this 
after only a investigation of the 
work accomplished by these charities. It is 
this note that 
are without 
implied to con 
With 
income, and under the methods 
direct aid, it is undoubtedly 
true that the immediate effect upon the char 
itable situation in 


charities of 
reasonable 
significant in connection to 


these grants made in all 


any obligation expressed or 


cases 


tinue the gifts as annual contributions. 
this sizeable 
adopted of 
Boston is greater than in 
any other city where the community trusts 
exist. The effect upon 
ficiaries will naturally be 


also would-be bene 


corrective 


Progress in Chicago 


In Chicago, due in large measure to the 
generosity of the late N. W. Harris, they 
have funds approximating $750,000, with dis- 
bursements to some $22,000 in 


1920. An interesting development there has 


charities of 


been the creation of an advisory council com- 
prising the heads of the leading financial in- 
stitutions, and which found very 
helpful. Here, too, the importance of disin- 
terested surveys of conditions 


has been 


been 


has 
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stressed and studies have been made of the 
problems of Americanization and housing 
and the establishment of a bureau of sur- 
veys and exhibits accomplished. 

In talking to Colonel Ayres, the very able 
vice-president of the Cleveland Trust 
pany, who has some of this 
work in with the Russell 
foundation he stated it as his ideal that the 
community trust should not 
which could be 
other organizations ; 


Com- 
survey 


Sage 


done 
connection 
engage in work 
done as well at least by 
that they should con- 
fine their activity, and they would get the 
results by doing things 
was equipped to do properly, 
which they were able to get better 
than any one else. 


best that no one 


else 


and in 
results 


The Buffalo Foundation 


In Buffalo the Buffalo Foundation, one of 
the newer community trusts, embraces not 
the city but Erie County as well, and 
the principle of multiple trustees has been 
adopted by institutions who are 
acting as trustees for the Foundation. 
To tide over the period when income from 
gifts under wills known to have been 
will be 


sary 


only 


some six 
now 


made 
available, and to provide for neces- 
studies and publications along char- 
sustaining membership with 
nominal dues has been successfully worked 
out. A publication, covering the field of 
charities, recreation, etc., entitled “The Foun- 
dation Forum,” is being conducted, the first 


table lines, a 


perhaps of its kind, although a similar pa 
per, “The Equitable Monthly,” is 
the Delaware 


issued by 
Foundation at Wilmington, 
An important work of the Buf 
Foundation has been the compilation 
directory of charities, the information 
in this respect having been very fragmentary 
and incomplete. The community trust 
used 
which 


made, 


Delaware. 
falo 
ol a 


is being 
in some cities as the medium through 
annual gifts to charities are 
and consideration has 
a working arrangement, at least, between 
various community chests for the collection 
and distribution of annual gifts and the com 
munity trusts or foundations. 
The foregoing instances may be 


being 


been given to 


considered 
as typical of the lines along which this work 
will develop in the near future, the rate of 
progress, as previously stated, depending 
upon the extent to which the principles un- 
derlying the trust are understood 
vocated by the trustees. 


and ad- 


Multiple Trusteeship Plan in New York 


York perhaps the outstanding 
contribution to the movement as a whole has 


In New 
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been the working out of the multiple 
teeship plan which, by the way, has 
been adopted by other cities, 
some of which had but a single trustee orig- 
inally, and the emphasis which has been laid 
upon viewing the whole movement 
broad standpoint, taking into 
the responsibilities involved and the possi- 
bilities for service, rather than the strictly 
selfish view. It seems clear, moreover, that 
the publicity given to this movement has 
hastened the trend toward corporate trus- 
teeships and has thus been of assistance to 
trust companies as a whole. We have also 
been instrumental in connection with the leg 
islation referred to and the compilation of 
the data which is being received, and in gen 
eral to lend influence to a 
intelligent development of the 
trust plan. A 
received gifts 
instances under 


trus- 
since 


some seven 


from a 
consideration 


our and 
community 
our trustees 
under wills, and in 
living trusts, but no income 
available for distribution. 
In conelusion, it be said that 
munity trusts, to the extent that they have 
become operative, have worked along sound 
and useful lines 


sane 
number of have 


some 


is as yet 


may com 


and have been singularly 
successful in avoiding the pitfalls and dan- 
gers which were predicted for them by those 
who were skeptical of the soundness of the 
principle or the practicability of its appli- 
cation. Further will depend in 
large measure upon the grasp by the various 
trustees of the significance and im- 
portance of the principles underlying the 
movement, the character of the associations 
built up in the various cities, the wisdom of 
the initial taken and the individual 
devotion and energy of the trustees and oth 


progress 


social 


steps 


ers actively charged with 


particular trust. 


responsibility for 
each 


a 2°, *, 
LO . 


MEN AND WOMEN WHO LOOK AHEAD 
The life story of two men—Dick and Harry 
is portrayed in a graphic bit of publicity 

matter put out by John J. Teal, assistant sec- 

retary of the Mercantile Trust 

New York in 


Special 


Company of 
developing accounts for the 


Interest Department conducted by 


that company. Dick makes no provision for 
the future and winds up at 60 on the bread- 
line. Harry 
and 


has put aside a dollar a day 


when he arrives at two 


man of influence and wealth while his dollar 


score he is a 


a day put aside has grown with interest to 
$31,515.69. Dick and Harry are 


figures in every community. 
. 


familiar 
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Chairman of the Board 


J. A. House H. C. Robinson 


President Senior Vice President 


Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 


$9,000,000 


Resources more than 


$90,000,000 
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FEDERAL RESESVE SYSTEM 


This bank is amply equipped to make prompt collections in 
the Fourth Federal Reserve District, to serve as a depository 
for reserve funds, and to act in any fiduciary capacity. 
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SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF INSURANCE TO TRUSTS 


GROWTH AND ADAPTABILITY OF INSURANCE TRUSTS 


HERBERT M. MORGAN 


Assistant Vice-President, St. Louis Union Trust Company 


(Epitor’s Nore: Although a relatively new feature of trust company business, the 
creation of life insurance trusts offers a most inviting field for further development and 


for closer alignment with the fiduciary elements inherent in life insurance. 


in the following address delivered at the 


perienced standpoint.) 


HE history of the earfiest trust 

panies in the country reveals the in- 

teresting fact that the actual selling 
of life insurance by them preceded the sell- 
ing of trust One reason for this 
was that certain trust powers were not grant- 
ed until subsequently. Another, that life in- 
surance, its need and uses, were somewhat 
known, whereas trust service was something 
entirely new and it took time for its 
use to be exploited and recognized. The 
these companies indicate the im- 
portance they attached to the insurance fea- 
ture. 


com- 


service. 


some 


names of 


Thus, in 1812, we find in Philadelphia 
organized the Pennsylvania Company for In- 
surances on Lives and Granting of Annuities; 
in 1886, in New York City, the New York 
Life Insurance & Trust Company, and in 
the same year, in Philadelphia, the Girard 
Life Insurance Annuity & Trust Company. 
The significant thing to my mind is the fact 
that fundamentally an insurance company 
performs a trust function, for is not the in- 
sured paying through his 
after year certain 
insurance company, which acts as_ trustee, 
that and invests it, and in time 
turns it over to the third party or the bene- 
ficiary, with the dividends that have accrued 
during its life? For many years insurance 
companies and trust companies operated in- 
dependently, as there seemed to be no close 
affiliation or tieup. 


premiums year 


sums of money to the 


conserves 


Inheritance Taxes Stimulated Insurance 
Trusts 


While the 
course know, 


trust under wills, as we of 
has existed for many years, 
the insurance trust is of rather recent origin. 
It was brought into being and has been given 


Mr. Morgan, 


recent annual meeting of the Trust Company 
Division, American Bankers’ Association, develops the subject 


from a practical and eaz- 


the prominence it 
very largely as a result of the inheritance 
tax laws. Insurance companies and trust 
companies began to realize, as soon as these 
laws were on the statute books, that in the 
administering of they were facing 
quite a serious problem; that in practically 
no estate of any size was there adequate cash 
on hand to take care of taxes; and 
that that necessitated sales of securities, of- 


occupies today, I think, 


estates 


these 


H. M. MorGan 


Assistant Vice-President, St. Louis Union Trust Company 
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ten decreasing considerably the size of the 
estate, and in turn affecting materially the 
amount that was paid out to the beneficiaries. 

The one solution seemed to be that of hav- 
ing adequate life insurance. The insurance 
companies at about this same time also rec- 
ognized the fact that they had an unusual 
opportunity for increasing the sale of their 


products through this new strong talking 
point. And here is where I believe the co- 
operation interest really began. The trust 


companies realized that to accomplish the 
purpose in hand was not enough to take out 
additional insurance, if it were to be paid 
to the wife, for it would just be optional 
with her whether she wanted to apply it in 
the way that was desired. As 
from our experience in 


we all know 
estates, very often 
there is a lack of harmony, a real jealousy, 
that exists among members of a family, and 
it is very reasonable to suppose that the wife 
in a great many cases would not utilize this 
insurance as intended. 
payable to the 
accomplish its but there was 
an additional the estate, due to the 
fact that it would have to go through pro- 
bate. 


If the insurance were 


estate, of course, it would 
purpose, 


cost to 


So that to make it payable to a trust 
company, as trustee, that 
problem. 


seemed to solve 

The insurance men were primarily inter- 
ested in selling life insurance, and when it 
was pointed out to them the that 
could be effected by using the trustee, they 
were naturally very glad to suggest it to 
their clients. A further analysis on the part 
of the trust companies of smaller estates, 
where the inheritance taxes were nil or very 
small, disclosed the fact that there, too, the 
expenses of funeral, of doctors, of probate 
and other such as in 
practically most cases to warrant the insur- 
ance to be out to take those 
obligations, as there again there was not suf- 
ficient cash available. So 
an argument for 


economy 


various items, were 


taken care of 
again there was 
additional insurance, al- 
though in much smaller amount, and the in- 
surance trust had the same appeal. 

The problem of the close corporation began 
coming up, where two or three men were the 
sole owners of a ‘business, and it was found 
that insurance could be taken out and a trust 
instrument so phrased whereby the survivors 
could buy out the interest of the deceased, 
and thus keep and control all the business; 
aid, even what was more important, that the 
widow would be benefited by the sale and the 
immediate cashing in of her husband’s inter- 
ests, and at a price that had been previously 
agreed upon. 
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So we find that all the time new condi- 
tions are arising where insurance is desir 
able, provided it can accomplish the pur- 


pose desired, and of course that always in- 
volves an insurance trust. And so we find 
that this relationship between the trust com 
pany and the insurance is growing closer, 


Adaptability of Insurance Trusts 

We have all heard a lot of startling sta- 
tistics from the insurance companies, show 
ing what a large per cent. of insurance money. 
is dissipated comparatively 
time, due to extravagance, to the 
kindly disposed, but uninformed 
investment matters, to the lure of get-rich- 
quick concerns, and to the widow’s general 
lack of business experience. So, after all, 
isn’t here where the big general appeal for 
insurance trust The husband, the 
father, the brother, pays out year after year 
money in premiums, 
Sometimes this is all 
modest estate. 


ovér a short 
advice of 


friends on 


comes in? 


often at a_ sacrifice. 
that is left of a 
He does that, feeling that he 
has a sacred responsibility to the wife, the 
child, the father or 

AS we 


very 


the mother. 


thousands and thousands 
this insurance 
has been defeated because they did not have 
the foresight to safeguard this The 
insurance trust fits such a condition admir 
ably ; and, if it is flexible, as it should be, it 
the trustee in its judgment to en- 
croach upon the principal. <A 
ness, a costly operation, a 


know, in 
of cases, the whole object of 


money. 


enables 
ease of sick 
required change 
of climate, a protracted rest, a college course, 
a business training, a 
a chance to buy an business al 
ready established but a few of 
many instances which come up and show the 
great desirability of such a flexible clause in 
any trust; and 


business opportunity, 
interest in a 


these are 


that is what makes it so 

very practical and so very advantageous. 
The by-product of trust 

trust, as we call it, is 


the 


and insurance 
the 
under it 


receiving 


may association 
have with 
thereby the advice 

the the vari 
Here the personal side of 


which beneficiaries 
the institution, 
and the 


ous departments. 


counsel of officers in 
the trust company comes in, and the sympa- 
thetic, intelligent, care-taking interest that 
is shown indicates not only its adaptability 
but its extreme fitness for this close business 
relationship which exists. 


Co-operating with Insurance Companies 


The practical problem in which we are all 


interested, I take it, is how can we co-oper- 


ate with the insurance companies to our mu- 
advantage? 


tual Some experiences of the 
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St. Louis Union Trust Company may be help- 
ful and suggestive. I apologize for being 
thus personal, but it is the only way I can 
be specific, and I take it that is what you 


want. We realized that the insurance man 
was primarily interested in selling insur- 
ance for the payment of inheritance taxes. 


Therefore, we have on several occasions run 
advertising campaigns in the newspapers, 
emphasizing that particular feature. Prior 
to the last one, we sent out press proofs of 


the advertisements, gave them the schedule 
in the newspapers, offered to send them re- 


prints with names on in such quantities as 
they that they them 
during the period of the campaign and subse- 
quently in such literature as they out. 

The was very gratifying, and 
over 50,000 of those inserts were distributed. 


desired, suggested use 


sent 
response 


You will see they play up the life insurance 
and simply in the last paragraph makes men 
tion of our company. As soon as this was 
started, it was very evident that there was 
quite a response. Many began coming into 
our institution asking about it. We knew 
that the insurance men were also working 
ilong the lines, because they began coming 


in to us, asking certain questions relative to 
the insurance trust. 

And so Wwe sent out another letter, in which 
we said we would gladly go before their or- 


ganizations and tell them out of our experi- 


ence some of the real talking points for the 
insurance trust. All of the large insurance 
agencies responded to this, and the smaller 
ones were covered in a subsequent meeting, 
which was a general meeting of all the com 
panies. We were able to be of real help to 
them, for we gave them concrete examples 
out of our own experience, and permitted 
them to use 





them, as of course no names were 
We brought 
estates, in 
little life 
doubt, to the fact that when the young man 
started out he felt a 
bility to his family, and an insurance policy 
was taken out. 


divulged. out the fact that in 
our experience, there was 


insurance. 


large 
very This was due, no 
very definite responsi 


As his business increased, as 
he prospered, that need seemed to have dis- 
appeared. So in many 
policies were taken out. 


cases no additional 


Avoiding Sacrifice Sale of Securities 
We also the fact that men 


of large means frequently kept comparatively 
small bank 


emphasized 
balances. This again was easily 
explained by the fact that it was good busi- 
ness to keep their money that 
the interest and 
their outside sufficient, and 


and 
business 


working, 
their own 


investments 


from 


was 
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that they had no 
to encroach 


need for 
upon. In the case of 
estates, we made the point that usually a 
man opened his house and his business, and 
how disastrous and how unfortunate it would 
be to the wife if a 
those were required. 


such a balance 


smaller 


forced sale of either of 


We mentioned the New York listed stocks, 


showing how these would have to be sold on 


the market; that frequently they would be 
less than their real book value, and very 
often under what was originally paid for 
them; or, if they were local stocks, fre- 


quently a local market had little absorbing 
power, and even a few shares would send the 
stocks down points; and how, in a 
close corporation, where the only ones inter- 
ested in buying such 
who were actively in 


several 
stock would be 
the they 
were so disposed and cash was needed, they 
could enforce a 
der the general insurance 
out, in addition to what I have mentioned 
as its desirable features, the fact that there 
was an opportunity under these trust agree- 
ments to purchase securities and 
from an 


those 
business, if 
sale ata 


great sacrifice. Un- 


trust, we pointed 


properties 
estate, if it 
for a 


was desired to 
partial 


pay out 


bequests or distribution in 


money. 


Further Development of Insurance Trusts 
The interesting development from this was 
that the insurance men apparently began to 


take a deep interest in trust 


service in gen 
eral. So that, while we were there specifi- 
cally for the insurance trust, they began 
asking about wills, trusts under wills, agen 


cies, ete. So that we accomplished the double 


purpose of telling them, along with the in- 
surance trust, trust service in general. My 
observation has been that the personnel of 


insurance organizations has improved tre- 


mendously in the past few years. 
The 


worth, as 


will of the 


know, a 


good insurance men is 
great deal to Trust 


companies, for they are the ones who come in 


we 


close personal contact with the clients for 
whom they are writing insurance. I be- 


lieve that they do appreciate this effort which 
trust companies are making in their behalf, 
and are reciprocating in every way that they 
This interest 
stronger 


ean. will continue will 
Which will 
mean continuous growth and development of 


two 


and 


grow year after year, 


these big agencies which are 


tremendous the life of a 
the conservation of its wealth, 
and which are rendering a service that is of 


already 
such factors in 


country, in 


inestimable value. 
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Twenty-Five Years 
of Service 
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has been rendered to the public and member 
organizations by the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and we congratulate the workers 
who have labored to make the Silver 
Jubilee a noteworthy achievement. 
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Trust Company 
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First Wisconsin Trust Company 
Building in left foreground, 
with First Wisconsin Company 
(Investment Securities) Building 
adioining, and First Wisconsin 


National Bank Building 
right. 
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THE TRUST OFFICER—THE MAN AND HIS EQUIPMENT 






QUALITIES OF HEART AND MIND THAT SPELL SUCCESS 
WILLIAM RHODES HERVEY 


of man, He 
requirements of his office. 


motives sometimes entertained by clients. 


Los Angeles which is presented herewith.) 


MERSON declares that “An _ institu- 
tion is the lengthened shadow of one 
man,” and this phrase is peculiarly 
its application to a trust company 
trust officer. The trust companies 
in the United States cast shadows, of many 
different lengths—some shortened to a van- 
ishing point and others stretching across the 
land to the very horizon. Some are trust 
companies in name only, others exercise a 
few simple fiduciary functions, while still 
others are engaged in handling a large vol- 
ume of difficult and exacting business re- 
quiring the skill, learning and diligent care 
of a master mind. A corporation engaged 
in banking or other non-fiduciary business 
may serve admirably in its field and may be 
profitable to its shareholders, but it 
in a true sense a trust company. 
This discussion cannot range the wide 
field seemingly indicated by the vagaries of 
corporate and official nomenclature, but must 
of necessity be confined to those companies 
exercising in a full measure the trust fran- 
chise and to those officers charged with the 
performance of the important and sacred 
duties of trust officer. A glance at the or- 
dinary and usual business transacted by a 
trust company or a trust department will 
afford a suggestion of the variety and deli- 
cacy of the tasks daily confronting the execu- 


apt in 
and its 


is not 


tive responsible for the honor, safety and 
profit of the trust department, and this 
casual survey will demonstrate that the 


trust business is a vast complex and that 
the trust officer is its most important ele- 


ment. 


Broad Scope of Trust Company Service 
The trust company is chartered, organized, 
equipped and officered to serve its customers, 





Vice-President Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 


(Epriror’s Note: The claims made upon a trust officer call for an exceptional type 
must be honest, well versed in business, knowledge of the 





law and technical 


He must be a man of broad human sympathies, diplomatic in 
his relations and capable as counselor and arbiter of rising above 


baser or unworthy 


That is the message conveyed by Mr. Hervey in 
his excellent address at the recent annual meeting of the Trust Company Division 


im 

















trustors and beneficiaries in 
business relation known to 
tion. It touches business life at every point 
and its problems are as diversified as the 
affairs of men. It usually trus- 
tee, fiduciary or agent, and seldom as prin- 
cipal, and its operations have to do with 
every form of property susceptible of owner- 
ship, while its duties require the 
mance of multitudinous kinds of 
service. 


almost every 
modern civiliza- 


actS aS a 


perfor- 
personal 


The trust company is employed by 
















































































































Wm. Ruopes HERVEY 
Vice-President! Los 


Angeles“ Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles Cal. 
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corporations to act as_ trustee, registrar, 
transfer agent, fiscal agent and otherwise. 

It acts for individuals in the capacity of 
executor, administrator, guardian of the es- 
tates of minors and incompetent persons, 
trustee, receiver, conservator, attorney-in-fact 
and agent. It invests money, handles stocks, 
bonds and mortgages, manages and operates 
businesses, rents, buys, improves and sells 
real estate, holds and disposes of jewelry, 
livestock, produce, automobiles, furniture, 
libraries, merchandise, machinery, partner- 
ship assets, patents, royalties, copyrights, 
liquors, and all other forms of property ac- 
cumulated by its patrons. It engages in 
manufacturing, merchandising, farming, op- 
erating utilities and other business enter- 
prises. It pays insurance, taxes, income 
taxes, inheritance taxes, assessments, inter- 
est, repair bills, claims against estates, in- 
comes to trustors and _ beneficiaries, and 
many other forms of demands. It prose- 
cutes, defends and compromises lawsuits and 
disputes. The trust company protects the 
living and matures the cherished plans of 
the dead, befriends the widow and orphan, 
guides the aged, strengthenes the weak, curbs 
the improvident, discourages the reckless, 
encourages the timid, keeps endless secrets 
and in many ways justifies its claim to be an 
“incorporated friend.” All these things it 
does for others and, because of its profound 
legal and moral responsibility, it is governed, 
in every act of its existence, by the strict 
laws of trusteeship. As an officer of the 
court and as the administrator of corporate 
and private wealth, it must know and fol- 
low the law. Dereliction in the  perfor- 
mance of duty not only entails financial loss, 
but undermines that reputation and good 
name, so arduously and patiently built up, 
which is the only sure foundation of success. 


Exacting Requirements of Trust Business 


A business of such intricacy, scope and 
responsibility cannot be successfully built 
up, managed and made profitable by a man 
of weak character or meager attainments. 
The requirements of the trust business are 
so exacting, the details of management so 
numerous, the drafts on good faith and dis- 
interestedness so constant and the lure of ex- 
pediency so insistent, that none but men of 
ability, experience, learning and _= strong 
moral character should be chosen for trust 
officers. 

An institution ‘unwilling to employ a trust 
officer of the type suggested should be un- 
willing to hold itself out to the public as a 
trust company prepared to assume the sacred 


and responsible duties of fiduciary. The 
honor and highest good faith of a trust com- 
pany are solemnly engaged when it volun- 
tarily accepts the confidences, the property 
and the directions of its decedents, trustors 
and principals, as well as when it qualifies 
as an officer of the court. Many of its en 
gagements continue through a long period of 
years, and some of them last from genera- 
tion to generation. When once a trust com- 
pany is committed to the performance of a 
duty, it is not easy to discharge itself until 
the duty is fully and finally performed. 

A failure on the part of a trust company 
to realize the fundamental necessities of the 
trust business, and to employ trust officers 
and other personnel worthy to represent the 
institution and capable of performing its 
duties, leads not only to financial loss and 
ultimate failure, but it discredits all other 
trust companies and alienates the confidence 
and regard of many persons who need the 
service of a corporate fiduciary. A mistake 
or a dereliction of duty or a neglect of a 
solemn cémmitment does more to harm the 
trust business than can be offset by many 
acts of diligence, skill and good faith. It 
follows from what has been said that a trust 
company, if it expects to win success and 
achieve a reputation, should have much more 
in its plans and ambitions than to make 
money and its officers should be actuated by 
much higher purposes and aims than to oper- 
ate the machinery of a corporation. In this 
particular business it is indubitably true 
that many are called but few are chosen. 


Attributes of a Capable Trust Officer 


A trust officer is the executive charged 
with the management and direction of the 
important business transacted by the trust 
department of his institution, and the de- 
mands of his office require many exceptional 
attributes of character and mental equip- 
ment. His ability and personality will find 
reflection in the reputation of his company, 
in the orderly routing of his business, in the 
morale of his associates and assistants, and 
in the confidence and good will of his cus- 
tomers. There are certain qualifications 
which should be possessed by every man who 
consecrates his life to trust service and is 
entrusted by his company with the perfor- 
mance of its important duties, and the pro- 
tection of its vital interests against the tre- 
mendous hazards by which it is surrounded. 

The first and most essential attribute of 
a trust officer is honesty. This spirit of 
honesty he will communicate to the members 
of his office force, and it will be felt in the 
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very atmosphere of 
this 
clash of 
that the 


his 


basis of 


institution. It is 
that 
may be 
the 


only on honesty 


interests 


the in- 
recon 
third per- 
each be given his 
perfect confidence 
foundation 


evitable 
ciled and 
son and the trustee 
and may feel that 
and security that are the 
of the trust business. 
Many things 


customer, 
may 
due, 
stones 
done by the corporate trus- 
tee are not the subject of inspection, criticism 
or audit. There is often delegated to the 
the exercise of a wide discretion 
uncontrolled Sometimes a 
trustor leaves to the trustee important direc- 
tions relative to his family and his fortune, 


trustee 


and action. 


and then goes on a journey from which he 
never returns. Susiness is transacted for 
infants, incompetents and others, who, in 


the very nature of things are unable to check 
up or disapprove the acts done or the fail- 
ures to do what ought to have been done. 


Must Possess Thorough Business Knowledge 

1 trust officer 
and instinct 
is constantly 


should have an aptitude 


for business. His department 
engaged in business transac- 
tions on behalf of others who rely upon the 
judgment, wisdom and diligence of the trust 
company. Many of these transactions in- 
volve operations, and are negotiated 
with men of experience who are shrewd and 


All 


large 


sagacious, 


transactions of the trust 
company, whether large or small, should be 
handled prudently and intelligently. The 


character of business done by trust compan- 


ies is of almost infinite variety, and while 
much of the active detail work is assigned 
by the trust officer to assistants, each of 


whom is expert in his specialty, yet the trust 


officer must have a general knowledge of 
all the business transacted by his depart- 
ment, and he should possess the faculty of 


clearly grasping and quickly analyzing the 
problems presented, and of forming business- 
like conclusions. This requires a mind with 
decided propensity or bent for business. He 
must study and analyze business conditions 
throughout the country as well as the par- 
ticular circumstances of the specific matters 
he has immediately in charge, and he can 
reach correct conclusions and properly serve 
his customers only by his power to under- 
stand and justly appraise the different fac 
tors entering into his business problems. 

A trust officer will find his measure taken 
and his ability tested daily in the manage. 
ment of property, the sale of trust assets, the 
investment of trust funds, the provisions 
for the wellbeing of beneficiaries, and the 


direction of the other business activities un- 
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der his charge. His company will fail or 
succeed in its mission as he fails or suc- 
ceeds in his office. The trust company too 


niggardly to pay a salary necessary to secure 
the services of a real business man for trust 
officer, or too indifferent to seek out and at- 
tach to itself such a not deserving 
of the patronage of the people, and is des- 
tined to failure in a 
honor are 


man, is 


field where success and 
synonymous. 


Practical Knowledge of the Law 

It is important that a trust officer should 
have a practical working knowledge of the 
law. It is not essential that he be a mem- 
ber of the bar or experienced in the general 
practice of the law, although such experience 
is most desirable and will be found inval- 
uable in his daily: work. While it is true 
that many matters involving legal questions 
can be referred to lawyers for consideration 
and advice, and that all matters requiring 
extensive investigation of authorities, or liti- 
gation, or the management of controversies, 
should be sent to counsel outside the trust 
department; nevertheless, questions are con- 
stantly arising which 
are entitled to prompt answers and should 
be decided by the trust officer. Most of 
these questions involve simple principles of 
law, or well understood rules of equity af- 
fecting trusts, or procedure in the courts of 


bear a legal aspect, 


which the trust company is an officer, or 
business usages sanctioned by statute, and 


the trust officer should be equipped to decide 
them without the delays incident to the 
reference to outside counsel. 

The judicial temperament rather than that 
of the advocate or partisan should be culti- 
vated by the trust officer. It is his busi- 
ness to follow the law as he finds it, and not 
to strive to change rules of action or to es- 
tablish principles to apply to any particular 
person or situation. This distinguishes his 
work from that of a practicing lawyer. 

In his dealings with the legal profession, 
if he is a lawyer, he is conscious of the ethi- 
cal principles governing its practice, he is 
able to understand the points involved in 
the different matters under consideration, 
and his mind follows the analysis of the 
legal questions submitted and the weighing 
of authorities. This strengthens his 
pany both with the lawyer, who is a val- 
uable and appreciated friend of the trust 
company, and with the customer, who de- 
sires a clear presentation of the matters 
which affect his trust business. 

Moreover, the trust officer finds it his duty 
and privilege to initiate trust business and 


com- 
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to discuss with patrons the various forms of 
trusts, testamentary plans, taxation, and 
the other intimate details of a peculiarly im- 
portant and specialized business. This he 
cannot do unless he knows not only the busi- 
ness aspect but also the legal features of all 
the subjects of such discussion. The work 
of a trust company is an indissoluble com- 
pound of business and law, and those who 
seek to separate them are illy advised of 
the nature of the trust business and are 
very apt to meet with failure. 


As to Practice of the Law 


In some quarters complaint is made that 
a trust company should not practice law, 
and, indeed, a trust company should not 
practice law. It is not incorporated to do a 
law business but a trust business, it is not 
licensed as an attorney at law, but to act 
as executor, trustee and in other fiduciary 
capacities, it not hold itself as one 
who speaks or stands in the place of another 
but as one who acts for another in the ad- 
administration of property and affairs. 

The lawyers properly have a monopoly of 
the business of appearing for others in court, 
of carrying on litigation for disputants and 
of advising clients for compensation. The 
trust company has no monopoly of any kind 
and meets lawyers and other individuals as 
competitors in every part of its chosen field. 
Certainly no one can argue that a trust com- 
pany is without right to employ attorneys 
to advise it or to employ officers who are 
conversant with the laws which govern and 
regulate its every act and enter into all its 
regulations and dealings with its customers; 
and equally true it is that none should ob- 
ject because a trust officer knows somewhat 
of the one thing that all 
sumed to know. 

If a trust officer knows the law, it would 
seem that he harms no man or class of 
men if he imparts that knowledge to those 
with whom he deals in his daily round of 
duty and to those who, by reason of their 
infancy, inexperience, incompetence or other- 
wise, are the rightful objects of 
tude and care. 


does 


persons are pre- 


his solici- 
To transact a trust business 


with due reference to the law and a clear 
understanding with customers of mutual 


rights, duties and responsibilities is not in 
any sense “practicing law,” and so long as 


freedom of speech is the right of such an 


officer his privilege in this respect should 
not and cannot be abridged. Happy and 
harmonious relations with the bar are de- 


desired and seduously cultivated by every 
trust officer who is a practical lawyer, and he 
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will scrupulously avoid any infringement 
upon the lawyers’ exclusive domain, but he 
will reserve to himself the right to 
his Jegitimate business in a 
honorable way. 


pursue 
reasonable and 


Personality and Human Sympathy 


Personality is a quality that should char- 
acterize a trust officer. The trust officer has 
oceasion to interview men and women of 
large means and sound judgment, who must 
be convinced of the value of the service he 
offers, he transacts business for and with 
many different kinds of customers, he repre- 
sents his company under favorable as well 
as trying conditions; he directs a large or- 
ganization, and in things as well as 
elsewhere, his strong personality will never 
fail to contribute to his 


these 


power and useful- 


ness. 
His human sympathy will impress and 
aid those he counsels and guides in their 


efforts to measure up to acceptable standards 
of conduct, kindness and benevolence, as well 
as those who are the victims of the tragedies 
of life. The widow and orphan, the bereaved 
and unfortunate, the improvident and afflict- 
ed, will trust and obey him. His sincerity 
will not be questioned, but will be the justi- 
fication for the reliance and peace of mind 
of the members of that increasing trust 
family that lays upon his company their bur- 
dens and difficulties and fortunes, and the 
welfare and protection of loved ones. 


Tact 

Last in the catalogue of essential qualifi- 
cations of the trust officer is tact- 
to do and say the right thing at the right 
time, the faculty of maintaining harmoni- 
ous and cordial personal relations amid the 
differences of opinion and unpleasant 
flicts which are bound to occur, and the ex- 
ercise of unfailing patience. His poise will 
keep him untouched and uninfluenced by 
any of the baser and unworthy sentiments 
entertained by his and his pa- 
tience will enable him to mitigate many as- 
perities and to be genuinely helpful in the 
sphere of his labors. By his tact the trust 
officer will the personal friendship of 
his customers, will harmonize and keep happy 
the many members of his staff, and will pro- 
mote the dispatch of and endear 
his institution to those who come into busi- 
ness relations with it. 


the ability 


con- 


customers 


gain 


business 


& & & 
Winthrop W. Aldrich has been elected a 
director of the Bankers Trust Company of 


New 


York. 
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INTERESTING BOOKS 
OF INFORMATION 


We have prepared for our customers a series of book- 
lets that deal in an interesting and novel way with actual 
facts, the making and managing of money and the 
eventual leaving of it. We shall be pleased to send you 
any or all of the following publications: 


The Animal Thrift Book 

Thrift After Mother Goose 

Present Day Problems 

Capital —Shall We Export It 
or Use It for American 
Business 

Federal Income and War Tax 
Guide 


Organization and Service 


Europe Made Over 

Every Man’s Income Tax 

The Trust Company— What 
it is— What it does 

Advertisements 1920-1921 

Property Descent —By the law 
of Illinois or by your Will 

A new method for the Care 

and Control of Securities 


Trust Services 


Care of Securities 
Trusteeship of Property 


Administration of Estates 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Complete Banking Service 


Over $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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Distinctive Service 
for 
Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies 


“Commerce Service’ means that we place at the command of 
banks, bankers, trust companies, corporations and _ individuals, 
through our seven departments, every phase of modern banking 
and fiduciary service. 


To our out-of-town correspondents desiring accommodations 
in the St. Louis District, we give the benefit of 64 years’ experience, 
efficiency, and careful attention to every detail. 

The facilities of these seven departments, commercial, savings, 
banks and bankers, trust, bond, foreign and safe deposit are offered 
you. Each one is a complete and ably managed organization in 
itself and all co-ordinate in perfect harmony under one board of 
directors. 

Convincing evidence of the quality and type of the atten- 
tion we give the business of banks, bankers and trust companies is 
shown in the rapid growth of our connections with out-of-town 
clients. 

Our trust department is the largest of any conducted by a 
National bank in the United States. If your bank contemplates 
the establishment of a trust department, our Trust Officer will be 
pleased to give practical suggestions. 


The NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
In Saint-Louis 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, over $15,000,000 
Resources, over $75,000,000 


Joun G. Lonspate, President Vircit M. Harris, Trust Officer 
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ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESS FOR BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY EMPLOYEES 


COL. F. H. FRIES 
President, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





UCCESS is the end of every man’s de- 

sire, and it is safe to say that in no 

profession is success more to be desired 
than in banking; and there is none in which 
it is as certain, for those who studiously and 
honestly strive for it. 

The attributes that contribute most largely 
to success in banking of trust company en 
deavor are those that contribute to the suc- 
cess of the institution itself. Confidence is 
fundamentally necessary in both. To succeed 
the bank or trust company and the employee 
must be worthy of the esteem and confidence 
of the patrons. What, then, instills this de 
sired faith, trust and confidence? 

Honesty is primarily essential. An em 
ployee must be honest—not alone above tak 
ing the money that belongs to others, but 
honest in purpose, honest in service, as well 
as honest in conduct. He should “abhor that 
which is evil and cleave to that which is 
good.” The trust company sells service; 
therefore, the service rendered must be hon- 
est service. The patron’s best interest be- 
comes the officer's and employee's chief con- 
cern and his principal endeavor. 

He cultivates neatness in dress, meets the 
customer with a smile and transacts his busi- 
ness with accuracy and_ dispatch. The 
promptness with which the employee an 
swers questions, and the courtesy he shows 
to all with whom he comes in contact, is a 
real asset to everyone seeking to rise in the 
profession. 

Thorough accuracy is also a prime requi- 
site. The habit of accurate and rapid ac- 
counting is an essential attribute of the suc- 
cessful employee. The bank clerk or trust 
official cannot be slovenly with figures or 
faulty in caleulations without offense. Good 
accounting is essential to a bank’s or bank 
employee’s promotion or success. 

The bank employee must have good judg- 
ment on all business matters; he should have 
what is known as common sense, for in no 
profession is he called upon to exercise it 
more frequently or more certainly than in 





trust company affairs. Sound investments 
are not always at hand or easy to find, and 
when found require more than common judg- 
ment, but common sense as well. 

He must have a good character; his con- 
duct must be above reproach and his deal- 
ings with men open and above-board. In 
matters of conduct there should be nothing 
to offend the ideas of others. 

He must work harmoniously with others, 
for a trust company is a beehive of industry, 
each employee more or less dependent upon 
the other; and, being a part of the whole, 
the employee is necessarily a co-worker and 
must be a harmonious worker. If he is not 





Cou. F. H. Fries 


President, Wachovia Bank andtTrust Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; President Trust Company Section, 1911-1912 
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JAMES R. 
ROGER PIERCE, VICE-PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, Vice-PrEesioENnt 
| ORRIN C. HART, VICE-PRESIDENT 
| EDWARD B. LADD, TREASURER 
Leo WM. HUEGLE, SECRETARY 
ARTHUR F. THOMAS, TRUST OFFICER 





Oldest Trust Company 
in Boston 


Capital $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits over $2,750,000 
Trust Funds over $75,000,000 


HOOPER, PRESIDENT 
JOHN W. PILLSBURY, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
FREDERICK O. MORRILL, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
CHARLES T. DUNHAM. ASSISTANT TREASURER 
AND ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
SEWALL E. SWALLOW, ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 
GEORGE H. BOYNTON, MANAGER SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEw ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON 











harmonious with his associates, he will not 
in all probability be agreeable to patrons. 

He should himself be thrifty—he should 
save money. An employee that is indebted 
to a bank cannot be as acceptable or efficient 
as one who has money on deposit. He is 
therefore not worth as much to the institu- 
tion. The financial institution is constantly 
teaching thrift and, as conduct speaks louder 
than words, so the banker and bank employee 
must live within his means and accumulate 
something besides. He must apply good 
judgment to his expenditures, practicing 
thrift at all times. 

Then too a bank employee who would suc- 
ceed must be willing to help those around 
him, to teach those below him, to gain the 
knowledge of those above him, to contribute 
to the institution everything in him. The 
institution’s success must mean his success, 
and its growth and strength must be his con- 
stant and earnest desire. 

What the institution advertises itself to be, 
the employee must be or endeavor to be. 

The banker’s and trust company’s ideals 
must be high. The public expects exalted 
service and the employee serves his institu- 
tion best and contributes most to his own 
success when he attains to the institution’s 
standards in every way. 





Tuomas C. HENNINGS 


Vice-President Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, 
who has be2n elected a member of Executive Committee 
Trust Company Division, A. B. A. 
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Extract from “Trust Companies” Magazine, 
March 1921: 


“ROYAL TRUST COMPANY OF CAN- 
ADA TYPIFIES HIGHEST STANDARD 
OF TRUST ADMINISTRATION .... 


“The assets under its administration amount 
to $258,191,398— considerably more than 
double those of any other Canadian trust 
company, and over one-third of the whole 
amount under all the trust companies in the 
country. In addition, the company is Trus- 
tee, under trust mortgage deeds, for bond 
issues exceeding $600,000,000. . . . The di- 
rectorate is extraordinarily strong ... Such 
a company is, of course, highly useful to 
banks, trust companies and individuals in 
this country who are concerned with Canadian 
Securities.” 
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Branches 


Hauirax, Nova Scotia 

Sr. Joun, New Brunswick 
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Hore, AMBASSADOR, Los ANGELES, WHERE THE RECENT “SinveR ANNIVERSARY” MEETING OF 
Trust CoMPANY Division, A. B. A., WAS HELD 
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Trust Burttpinc, MonTREAL 


THE 


ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


undertakes to manage and 
realize, to the best advantage, 
all Canadian Investments, 
Real Estate, and other assets; 
settling Succession Duties, 
and taking out ancillary Let- 
ters Probate where necessary. 


Confidential Correspondence 
Invited. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 

CALGARY AND EpmMontTon, ALBERTA 
VANCOUVER AND VicroriA, British COLUMBIA 
Anp at St. Joun’s, NEWFOUNDLAND 
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EDMUND D. HULBERT 


President, The Merchants Loan & Trust Company of Chicago. Retiring 
president of Trust Company Division, who presided at “Silver 
Anniversary” meeting in Los Angeles 

















“SILVER ANNIVERSARY” MEETING 


OF 


THE 


Crust Company Division 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HELD AT LOS ANGELES, OCTOBER 4 AND 5, 1921 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 


President: J. Arthur House, president The 


Guardian Savings & Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, O. 


First Vice-President: Theodore G. Smith, 


vice-president Central Union Trust Company 


of New York City. 


New Members of Executive Committee for 
three year term expiring 1924: Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York; Uzal H. McCarter, presi- 
dent The Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J.; Thomas C. Hennings, vice- 
president Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; L. H. Roseberry, vice-president 
The Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; D. Ansley, vice-president The 
Central Trust Company, San Antonio, Tex.; 


William T. Kemper, chairman of board 
The Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., to fill vacancy caused by resigna- 
tion of W. S. McLucas of the class of 1923. 


Commerce 


BSERVANCE of the 

versary” of the Trust Company Di- 

vision of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation at the twenty-sixth annual meeting 
in Los Angeles, October 4th and 5th, impart 
ed unusual significance to the proceedings 
afforded renewed evidence of the high 
purpose, the loyal friendships and the fine 
spirit of mutual endeavor which have always 
characterized this organization since it came 
into existence twenty-five years ago in 1896 
in St. Louis. The founders “builded better 
Mr. Breckinridge 
Father of the Trust Company 
sent out the first call, the trust 
companies of the United States have grown in 
resources from $705,000,000 to $12.323,000,000 
and in number from 235 to over 2,300. Con- 


fident as the founders were of the 


“Silver Anni- 


and 


than they knew.” Since 
Jones, as the “ 


Section” 


future 


they could not foresee that within the span 
of a quarter of a century the trust compan- 


ies would attain an importance which has be- 
stowed upon them the custody of the great 
bulk of the negotiable corporate 
ciary wealth of the country. 

The “Silver Anniversary” meeting afforded 
a fitting opportunity for members of the “Old 
Guard” and spokesmen of the trust company 
interests of the country to manifest 
high esteem and appreciation toward Mr. 
Breckinridge Jones and the men who were 
associated with him as pioneers in bringing 
about unity of 
“trust company The greetings 
at the meeting from former 
presidents and officers of the Section testify 
to the lifelong affections and friendships 
which have been bred by such associations. 

The major note of the 
ing was sounded in the 


and fidu- 


their 


endeavor in furthering the 


cause.” read 


Angeles 


Los 


Los Angeles 
paper on “Reminis- 
prepared by Mr. Breckinridge Jones 
and read by his son, Daniel Jones, to which 


meet- 


cences” 


the delegates voiced their acknowledgements 
in a resolution telegraphed to St. Louis. The 
and 


scope 


addresses 


the broad 


proceedings also emphasized 
and the valuable 
performed through the Trust 
vision and its committees in 
company advancement. 
structive activities in 
aevelopment of 


services 

Company Di- 
behalf of trust 
These embraced con- 
with the 
Community Trusts; cultiva 
tion of the good will of the legal profession: 
uniformity and fairness in regard to fees for 
fiduciary Federal 
State legislation appertaining to trust 
pany 


connection 


service; progress in and 
com 
progress of the Na 
tional publicity campaign and cultivation of 
improved staff relations. 

As retiring president of the Division, Mr 
Edmond D. Hulbert presided at the sessions 
held in the Ambassador Hotel. 


ance satisfactory 


business: active 


The attend- 
considering the 
convention city from the 
larger trust company centers of the East. In 
the following pages will be found the 
ceedings of the meeting in full. 


was most 


distance of the 


pro 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE TRUST 
COMPAN/ DIVISION 


REVIEW AND FORECAST OF TRUST COMPANY DEVELOPMENT 


EDMUND D. HULBERT 
President, The-Merchants Loan and Trust Company, Chicago 





HIS being an important anniversary, 
the occasion calls for a review of the 


past, a taking stock of the present 
and some forecast of the future. 
A quarter of a century ago, a. group of 


men, whose names should be held in grate- 
ful memory, organized the trust companies 
into a section of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, the better to promote the common 
interests of such institutions. On September 
9, 1896, the following call was issued, which 
resulted in the first meeting being held in 
St. Louis on Tuesday, September 22d of that 
year: 
Call for Organization Meeting 


“Dear Sir: The advantages of the National 
and various State associations of bankers 
suggests similar gatherings of those manag- 
ing trust companies. As there has been but 
little published as to trust company prac- 
tices and no general meeting for an inter- 
change of 


ideas as to them, each company 


has been forced to establish its own prece- 


dent without having the benefit of the er- 
perience and methods of other companies. 
There has been no general move to secure 


uniformity of action, similarity of laws, or 
practical benefits to be 
sonal acquaintance. 

“It has that it might be 
desirable and practicable to have a gathering 
of representatives of trust companies at the 
meeting of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held in the city of St. Louis on 
September 22-24 next. Many trust companies 
are now that association and 
if at such odd times as not to interfere with 
the general convention there were some pro- 
ceedings specially suited to trust companies, 
the meeting of the association would be of 
broader interest and its 


derived from per- 


occurred to us 


members of 


membership in- 


creased. At the annual meetings of the 
American Bar Association there are at some 
such odd times organized meetings of the 


‘Section of Legal Education’ and ‘Section of 
Patent Laws. The plan of separating these 





distinctive branches into sections has proved 
to be of benefit to the general association. 

“You are invited to send a representative 
to an informal conference of trust company 
officers to be held during the meeting. of the 
Bankers’ Association above mentioned. An- 
will be made during the session 
of the convention of the hour and place of 
the conference. the questions dis- 
cussed will be whether a national gathering 
of trust companies would be more ' 
ful if held at a section of the American 
Bankers’ Convention. If you cannot be pres- 
ent, we should be pleased to have from you 
an expression to be ? 
ence.” 


nouncement 
{mong 


SUCCERS- 


read before the confer- 


This letter was signed 
following companies: 
pany, 


by officers of the 
Old Colony Trust Com- 
soston, Mass.; Continental Trust Com- 
pany, New York City; U. S. Mortgage and 
Trust Company, New York City; Franklin 
Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; The North- 
ern Trust Company, Chicago, Ill.; Security 
Title & Trust Company, Chicago, Ill.: Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company, Chicago, IIL: 
The Union Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; St. Louis Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Union Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Lincoln Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Columbia Finance & Trust Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky; Fidelity Trust & Safety Vault 
Company, Louisville, Ky.; The International 
Trust Company, Denver, Colo. 

The following representatives of trust com- 
panies were reported as being present: 

Henry M. Dechert, president 
wealth Title Insurance & Trust 
Philadelphia. 

W. L. Moyer, assistant cashier American 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Henry W. Leman, vice-president Chicago 
Title & Trust Company, Chicago. 

James R. Barret, Ohio Valley 


Common- 
Company, 


Bank & 


Trust Company, Henderson, Ky. 
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John D. Filley, secretary St. Louis Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. Hicks Herrick, assistant secretary Real 
Estate Trust Company, New York. 

J. B. Case, president Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

George F. Orde, Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago. 

J. H. Ingerwersen, cashier Peoples Trust & 
Savings Bank, Clinton, Ia. 


Willis H. Paine, State Trust Company, 
New York. 
John T. Fargoson, president Memphis 


Trust Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

Harry A. Kahler, Security 
Trust Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Cornelius Tompkins, treasurer Union Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 

Peter Dudley, trust officer Security Title 
& Trust Company, Chicago. 

Julius S. Walsh, president Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company, St. Louis. 

Anton G, Hogenpyl, Michigan Trust Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids. 

Breckinridge 


Mortgage & 


Jones, second vice-president 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis. 
Tribute to Founder of Section 


The fact that the name of “Breckinridge 
Jones” appears last on the list is significant. 
He has been called “the father of the 
tion.” If you will open the programs, which 
have been presented to you for this meeting, 
you will find therein an index of 
and discussions held at our meetings during 
the past 25 Many improvements in 
methods of operation and laws pertaining to 
our made 
together. 
be done. 


see- 


addresses 
vears. 


business been 
our working 


remains to 


have during the 


Much, 


years of how- 
ever, 

That this aggregation has had a profound 
effect, not only upon the welfare of the trust 
companies but upon the welfare of the pub- 
Not only 
of this section tended to raise 
the technique of fiduciary institutions to the 
highest standards, but it has educated the 
public to the advantages of skilled and con 
scientious corporate management of trusts to 
a degree which could have been accom- 
plished in no other way. We are justly proud 
of the record and of the place occupied by 
trust companies in the financial world today. 


lic as well, no one can question. 
has the work 


Trust Company Resources and Influence 


On June 30, 1920, there were 30,159 incor- 
porated banks in the United States, 2,241 
trust companies, 8,030 National banks, all 
others 19,868. The deposits of trust 
panies were $9,764,000,000; National 
$17,155,000,000; all others, 


com- 
banks, 
$14.796,000,000. 
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Capital surplus of trust 
000,000; National banks, $2,757,000,000; all 
others, $1,782,000,000; that is, trust com- 
panies which comprise only about 7 per cent. 
of the total number have about 25 per cent. 
of the total capital and surplus and about 
23 per cent. of the total deposits according 
to published statements. 

This, however, does not tell the whole 
story. It has not generally been required 
that trust companies publish the amount of 
real and personal property held by them in 
trust, which we know far exceeds the amount 
held as ordinary deposits. I believe it is con- 
servative to that trust companies have 
more property in their direct control today 
than any other group of banks in the United 


companies, $1,549,- 


say 


States. Under these circumstances we have 
a right to be heard and should insist upon 


being heard on all questions relating to ma- 
terial welfare, whether commercial, fiduciary 
or otherwise. 


We have in Illinois very broad banking 
laws, which permit trust companies to en- 
gage in every sort of business which can 


properly be called banking, and the results 
have been surprisingly gratifying, both to the 
public and the Most of our 
large National banks have found it desirable 
to organize trust company adjuncts and some 
of us are wondering why these banks retain 
their National charters. There is absolutely 
no service which the National bank can ren- 
der that the trust company cannot render 
equally well, and the trust company can ren- 
der to its patrons important and vital service 
impossible to National banks. When the 
question of permitting such trust companies 
to become members of the Federal 
system was Congress, one eminent 
New York strenuously opposed it 
on the ground that if this was done we would 
soon have nothing but trust companies in the 
country. The pertinent answer to this was 
if trust companies have proven their capacity 
for superior service, why oppose their spread. 


stockholders. 


Reserve 
before 


financier 


Interest Rates and Banking Policies 


I have asserted our right to be heard on 
all questions concerning material welfare and 
therefore make no apology for 
disapproval of the general 
banks for lower interest 

by those high in authority. 
have no very great 
more control over 


expressing 
onslaught on 
rates being made 
Such efforts can 
effect as banks have no 
interest rates than ware- 
house men have over the price of wheat, but 
false propaganda to the contrary may do 
great harm. Interest rates are regulated by 
world conditions, by the cost of doing busi 
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ness and by the risk involved. The latter 
item seems to be ignored in most calcula- 
tions. I venture to say that there has never 
been a time in the experience of any bank 
officer now living when losses were so gen 
eral or so severe, or when bankers pursued 
so broad and altruistic a policy in their ef- 
forts to assist the unfortunate to get on their 
feet again and to preserve the integrity of 
our business system. 

Before the war conditions in a large part 
of the country were such that losses were 
negligible and therefore interest rates were 
low and stable. No such conditions exist any- 
where at present. 


The troublesome problem of our relations 
with the Bar will, I believe through the ef 
forts of the very able committee having the 
matter in charge, eventually reach a satis- 
factory solution. We must frankly admit 
that in the past many trust companies usu- 
ally through inadvertence did things in the 
course of business and in their advertising 
which justly aroused the resentment of the 
profession whose good will is so valuable to 
us. The influence of this division has been 
exerted to persuade trust companies to dis 
continue these objectionable practices and to 
a great extent our efforts have been success 


THEODORE G. SmiITH 


Vice-President Central Union Trust Co., New York 
Elected First_Vice-Presid-nt Trust Company Division, 
American Bankers’ Association 


ful. As to the matters that are still in dis 
pute, they must be settled finally on the basis 
of service and efficiency. It is a question of 
how the interest of those who have property 
to leave when they die can best be served 
and not a question of whether lawyers or 
trust companies are entitled to do certain 
things. We must get this discussion above 
the plans of a jurisdictional dispute between 
labor unions. 

Permit me to conclude by expressing my 
appreciation of the honor you have conferred 
upon me and the many courtesies which you 
have shown me during my term of office. I 
Wish especially to thank the officers who have 
served with me during the past year, and 
who have cheerfully borne with my short 
comings even when they added to their own 
burdens. My acknowledgments are especially 
due to Mr. J. W. Platten, who retired from 
the presidency of this division a year ago. 
His advice and support have been invaluable 


(At the conclusion of the annual address. 
President Hulbert called upon H. W. Jack 
son, president of the Virginia Trust Company 
of Richmond, Va., to read greetings and mes 
sages from former chairmen, presidents and 


active workers.) 





EpwIn P. MAYNARD 


President Brooklyn Trust Company of N. Y., and member 
of the [Executive Committee, Trust Company Division, 
AR A 


ne eee 











FORMER PRESIDENTS OF TRUST COMPANY SECTION 


ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON Henry P. McIntTosH 


Chairman of Board, Guardian Savings and Trust Co., 
Cleveland. President, Trust Company Section, A. B. A., 
1909-1910 


Vice-President, Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia. President, 
Trust Company Section, 1908. 














Frep H. Gorr JoHN H. MASson 


President) Cleveland Trust Company. President Trust President, Commercial Trust Company of Philadelphia 
Company Section, A. B. A., 1913-1914 President, Trust Company Section, A. B. A., 1915-1916 
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Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company of Baltimore 


13 South Street 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 


$4,400,000 


CHARTERED 1864 


Scope of Corporate Activity 


THE Company limits itself to the lines indicated by its 

corporate title, interpreted in a restricted sense; that is, 
to providing a safe place where those who so desire may keep 
their securities and other valuables subject at all times to 
their absolute control, and to managing, controlling and 
settling Trusts of all characters and descriptions, acting as 
Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Agent, Receiver, 
Committee, Fiscal Agent, Registrar, Transfer Agent, Trustee 
for Bond Issues, etc. The Company does not engage in pro- 
moting of bond or stock issues, marketing of securities, or 
allied lines. It is in effect an experienced specialist in its own 
lines and we believe is best able to serve the public at large 
by devoting its entire time and attention to developing and 
perfecting itself in its chosen field of activity. 


DIRECTORS 
H. Watrers, Chairman SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 
Joun J. Netiican, President BLANCHARD RANDALL 
Joun W. Marsna tt, Vice-President EvisHA*H. Perkins 
Anprew P. Spamer, 2d Vice-Pres. Isaac M. Cate 
WaLpo NEWCOMER Ropert GARRETT 


NorMAN JAMES GeorGE C. JENKINS 














“SILVER ANNIVERSARY” GREETINGS 


FROM FORMER PRESIDENTS AND ACTIVE WORKERS OF THE 
TRUST COMPANY SECTION 


FESTUS J. WADE 


President Mercantile Trust 
St. Louis; Chairman Trust 
Section ‘n 1906-1907 
Most cordial greetings on its anniversary, 
especially so because it was originally or- 
ganized, promoted and developed by a St. 
Louisian, Breckinridge Jones. As an ex- 
president of the Trust Company Section, re- 
gret without measure I cannot be with you 
on this your Silver Jubilee. Great good has 
been accomplished by this Section. It is a 
very, very, very important part of the finan- 
cial structure of our nation, especially when 
the trust companies joined in the Federal 
Reserve system. Express to all the delegates 
how extremely sorry I am not to be with you 
and give my love to all the boys old and new. 


Company of 
Company 


ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON 


Vice-President Girard Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia; President Trust Company 
Section in 1908-1909 

[It is with much regret that I find myself 
unable to be present at the Los Angeles con- 
vention, and it is the greater disappointment 
to me because this meeting marks the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Trust Company Division. 

If I were to have the pleasure of being 
with you, perhaps I should be tempted to 
speak at greater length than I am now writ- 
ing you in response to the very courteous 
suggestion in your letter of the 12th inst. 
that as one of those who had in past years 
some active connection with the Trust Com- 
pany Section, I should send 
to the meeting. 

The ability to look back to the years when 
I was an officer of the Section, and to those 
years when, although not an officer, I had 
some part in its deliberations and the very 
great satisfaction of attending its meetings 
with more or less regularity, is a source to 
me of the greatest pleasure. The Association 
has now grown to such a size that perhaps 
its younger days seem, by comparison, little 
in their moment, and yet it was during those 
days there was built up the organization that 


some message 


is now so potent in the banking circles of the 
country. I pay high tribute, therefore, to 
the men who laid the groundwork for this 
success, those who came before me, and 
those with whom in my small way I was 
associated, as well as these later men who 
have brought the Division to the enviable 
place that it now occupies. 

If you have an opportunity, will you say 
to such of those present at the Los Angeles 
meeting aS may remember me, that I send 
them my very warm wishes for the useful- 
ness of their coming together, and that I 
hope for them a most pleasant time, in which 
I am sorry that it is not my lot to share. 


OLIVER C. FULLER 


President First Wisconsin National Bank and 
of First Company, Mil- 
waukee; President Trust Company Section 


in 1910-1911 
Greetings and wishes for a brilliant 
meeting. I regret exceedingly that I could 
not be with you to join in celebration of our 
Silver Anniversary. 


Wisconsin Trust 


best 


FRED H. GOFF 

President Cleveland Trust Company; Presi- 
dent Trust Company Section in 1913-1914 

Hearty congratulations on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the Trust 
Company Division. Be good enough to pre- 
sent my compliments to Mr. Breckinridge 
Jones, the founder, if present. Time has 
proved that he builded better than he knew. 
We take just pride in its achievements. 
They were worth the struggle. Guided as the 
Association will be by men of character and 
vision, I am confident the achievements of 
the future will be even more noteworthy. 


ARTHUR ADAMS 
New England Trust 


Company, Boston 


Former Vice-President 


I regret that I am no longer active in trust 
company work, though I am still interested. 
I have no message that would be of interest 


historically or any other way, but I can 
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say that I believe the Section has more than 
justified its existence and its activities, and 
that I found my association with the mem- 
bers most instructive, useful and pleasant. 
Some friendships made by this Association 
are among the strongest I have. 


. 


ANTON G. HODENPYL 


First Secretary of Trust Company Section; 

Chairman in 1899-1900; former President 

Michigan Trust Company and now head of 

New York investment firm of Hodenpyl, 
Hardy & Company 

As I look back upon the days that have 
passed since the organization of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and as I think of all that has 
been accomplished by the Division in the 
intervening twenty-five years, and of the 
growth in importance of the Division to the 
banking facilities of the country, I am proud 
of having been present at the birth of this 
Division and of having been able to assist 
in a minor degree the real organizer, Mr. 
sreckinridge Jones, of St. Louis. I am also 
proud of having served in various official 
capacities in the happy days of long ago. 
The Association at that time with the bright 
men at the head of the Division was inspir- 
ing, and the duties were mild and simple 
compared with those with which you now 
have to cope. 

Please accept my congratulations on the 
high position to which you have brought the 
Trust Company Division, and also please ac- 
cept my very best wishes for its future and 
of all those who are now connected with it. 


JOHN H. HOLLIDAY 


Chairman Union Trust Company, Indian- 
apolis; Former Member Executive Com- 
mittee, Trust Company Section 

My memories of the Division, or Section, 
as most of us have familiarly known it, are 
among the most pleasant of my business life. 
It is a great gratification to see how the in- 
stitution has grown from a small beginning 
in 1896 to a body of such membership and 
influence. It is more gratifying, however, to 
realize how much it has accomplished in the 
quarter of a century to advance the interest 
and popularity of trust companies, in diffus- 
ing information and establishing public con- 
fidence in them, as well as bringing about a 
spirit of friendliness and co-operation that 
has meant much to many. It has had a won- 
derful career, far in excess of the brightest 
hopes held by those of us who were active 
in its formation. Prophecy of what it may 


be and may do is vain, for judging by the 
record its past may easily be exceeded by its 
future. 

I am happy in the opportunity.to greet you 
one and all in congratulations on this re- 
markable anniversary. Twenty-five years 
ago the trust company was something of an 
experiment, but its unparalleled growth has 
placed it among the most stable and perma- 
nent lines of business. The Division may 
well be proud of the great part it has had 
in the achievement. 


. 


WILLIAM C. POILLON 


Former Vice-President Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, now member of New York 
firm of Tucker, Anthony & Cole; President 

Trust Company Section in 1912-1913 

I would like very much to be present with 
my associates of past years in the Trust 
Company Section, and have often regretted 
that the change from trust Company work to 
that of private banking has removed me so 
far from the field of my former efforts; how- 
ever, I feel that I am so much out of touch 
with the work of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion that I shall not attempt to send any 
message on this occasion. Thanking you for 
remembering me in this connection, and with 
kindest regards to all of my friends who 
may be present at the Silver Anniversary. 


F. B. GIBSON 
Former Vice-President International Trust 
Company, Denver. One of the Charter 
Members of the Section 

A quarter century is a long span in the 
life of the individual. It is but a step in the 
progress of a great idea; a very long for- 
ward step, however, in the cause you repre- 
sent. The development of the trust com- 
panies since the day our call went out for the 
first gathering of trust company officers has 
been little less than marvelous. In that day 
these institutions were found only in the great 
business centers. Their clientele was limited 
chiefly to large corporations and to individ- 
uals of wealth, while their functions were 
searcely known to the general public. Today 
they are important factors in every com- 
munity, freely used by all classes. Such a 
development is in itself convincing evidence 
of the highly important part played by the 
trust companies in the business and family 
life of today. 

Of the little group of men who nurtured 
your splendid organization through its in- 
fancy, it cannot now be said, “The Old Guard 
dies.” It never surrenders, for most of the 
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HERBERT B. JACKSON 
President Fidelity Trust Co., Philadelphia Member President Virginia Trust Co., Richmond, Va. | Member 
Executive Committee Trust Company Division Executive Committee, Trust Company Division 





JOHN B. StirTes Lucius TETER 


President, Louisville Trust Co., Ky., Member Executive President Chicago Trust Company. Member Executive 
Committee, Trust Company Division Committee, Trust Company Division 
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surrendered to the allure- 
life. Yet are glad to 
note that a few of the Old Guard, and no- 
tably the “Father of the Section,” as he has 
been affectionately called, are still 
the front rank, and held in high 
ean think of no business career more con- 
genial and inspiring than that of the trust 
company official, with its delightful associa- 
tions, the high duties involved, the sacred 
trusts imposed, and the durable satisfaction 
enjoyed in the consciousness of real service 
rendered. As one of the Old Guard, I send 
you greetings as you reach your twenty-fifth 
milestone. 


have 
ments of retired 


survivors 
we 


active in 
esteem. I 


Chairman Hulbert: It is a matter of very 
great regret that Mr. Breckinridge Jones 
could not be with us today, and I am sure 
it is a matter of keen regret to him. He ought 
to be here to receive our applause and good 
wishes. However, I understand his son, Mr. 
Daniel Jones, is present, and he has 
communication from his father. 


some 


Mr. Daniel Jones, Assistant Secretary Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis: 
I just have a word to say, Mr. President, 
because Mr. Hardin has the message from 
Mr. Jones. It is a matter of deep regret that 
he could not be here. Mr. Hardin is vice- 
president of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, and was with Mr. Jones for eigh- 
teen years. He knows the interest Mr. Jones 
has had, and has been through the history 
of it with him and has Mr. Jones’ message, 
which he will read. 


Mr. Hord Hardin, Vice-President Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis: 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is 
my privilege to bring to you today the mes- 
sage from Mr. Jones, who is Known as the 
Father of the Trust Company Section. It has 
also been my privilege to be with Mr. Jones 
for the past eighteen years, and during that 
time I have had the opportunity to know of 
his continuous interest in the activities of 
this organization, and before starting to read 
his message to you, I should just like to 
assure you you may count upon that interest 
being as constant and steadfast in the future 
as it has been in the past. The title of his 
paper is, “Reminiscences of the Birth of the 
Trust Company Section.” 
(Norte: Mr. Breckinridge 
published elsewhere in 
COMPANIES Magazine, 


e 
Jones’ paper is 
this issue of Trust 


See page 329.) 


Mr. Frank W. Blair, President Union Trust 
Company, Detroit: Mr. President, I move 
that the secretary of this Section be in- 
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structed to send to Mr. Jones a telegram ex 
pressing the good wishes of the Section, and 
the appreciation of his efforts in the years 


that have passed. (The motion was duly 
seconded and unanimously carried.) 
Mr. Blair: I have here, gentlemen, a tele 


gram from Mr. John W. Platten, president 
of the Section last year. 
Telegram from Mr. John W. Platten, 


President United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company, New York 
“It is a source of great regret that it was 
not possible for me to attend the convention, 
and especially the sessions of the Trust Com- 


pany Division, Feeling that it might be of 
interest to the members, I am able to give 
you the latest figures respecting the total 


resources of the trust companies of the coun- 
try in connection with the compilation made 
by our company for the 1921 edition of “Trust 
Companies of the United States. With 149 
more companies reported this year, the total 
resources as of June 380th were $12.333,000,- 
000, being $128,000,000 less than a year ago. 
In face of the adverse economic and finan- 
cial conditions prevailing throughout the 
world, the relative maintenance of trust 
company resources, with a reduction for the 
year of but per cent., should 
source of great satisfaction. 

“The following decreases by territory, in 


one prove a 


round figures, are shown: New England, 
$260,000,000; five North Atlantic States, 


$190,000,000; seven Southern Atlantic States, 
$64,000,000 ; eight Southwestern States, $17,- 
000,000; eight Western States, $4,000,000. 
The increases by territory are: Pacific Coast, 


$105,000,000; seven North Central and 
Plains States, $306,000,000. The differences 
of over $20,000,000 shown by individual 


States were decreases. 
000; Massachusetts, $244,000,000; Illinois, 
thirty-three; Louisiana, twenty-eight; Ten- 
twenty-two, Mississippi, twenty- 
millions. Increases: Ohio, $190,000,000: 
Missouri, $125,000,000; California, $110,000,- 
000; Pennsylvania, $46,000,000, and New Jer- 
sey, $44,000,000. Comparing the resources of 
today with ten years ago, there is an increase 
of over $7,000,000,000, 


New York, $274,000.- 


nessee, and 


one 


Remarkable Growth of Trust Companies 


“Since 1914 there has been a growth of over 


$6,000,000,000 or a greater increase than dur- 


ing the whole period of the one hundred 
years of existence of trust company up to 
that time. Notwithstanding the fact that 


trust companies no longer consitute the only 
class of institution exercising fiduciary pow- 
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FORMER PRESIDENTS, TRUST COMPANY SECTION 


Uzat H. McCarter 


President Fidelity-Union Trust Company, Newark, N 
President Trust Company Division, 1916-1917, ard 
re-elected a member of the Executive Committee 


ers, in no department of their activities has 
their growth and enhanced usefulness been 
more clearly evidenced than in the steadily 
increasing volume of such business in trust 
to them, due in great measure to the stimula 
tion of this class of activity by 
resulting from the great struggle. 

“In expressing my wish that the sessions 
of the Division may result in the utmost 
henefit to its membership, I avail myself of 
this opportunity to send hearty congratula- 
tions on the attainment of its Silver Anniver- 
sary, together with the hope that all present 
are headed straight for its Golden Celebra- 


conditions 


tion. JOHN W. PLATTEN.” 


(The chairman then called upon Mr. L. H. 
Roseberry, vice-president of the 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
extended an invitation to the delegates in 
behalf of the trust companies of Los 
to attend a dinner on the following night at 
the Los Angeles Country Club at which time 
the ladies, accompanying the 


Security 


ingeles, who 


lngeles 


delegates, were 


also entertained by a moving picture per 


formance.) 





FRANK W. BLAIR 


President Union Trust Co., Detroit President 


Trust 
Company Divisicn, 1917-1918 


Activities of the Executive Committee 
The Chairman: The next in order is the 
report of the Executive Committee by Mr. 
Theodore G. Smith. Mr. Smith is unable to 
be present. I believe Mr. House has a tele- 
gram from him, and will read his report. 


Mr. J. A. House, President Guardian Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, Cleveland: Mr. Presi- 
dent and gentlemen: Mr. Smith, the chair- 
man of the committee, has sent the follow- 
ing telegram addressed to Mr. Hulbert, presi- 
dent of the Trust Company Division: 

“IT regret exceedingly that I am not privi- 
leged to join with you and the other mem- 
bers of the Trust 
American 


Company Division of the 
sankers’ Association in commemo- 
rating the Silver Anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the Trust 
alone for the 


Company 


loss of 


Division, not 
inspiration and 
sonal benefit I always derived from 
and meeting, but also to bring 
to mind and be proud that the International 
Trust Company of Denver, with which I was 
issociated for twelve years, was represented 
at the organization 


per- 
have 


each every 


meeting in St. Louis in 
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1896. The wonderful 
of the Trust Company 
ful memorial of the 
and the patient 
Theodore G. 


service 
beauti- 
founders 


successors. 


structure and 
Division is a 
vision of its 
work of their 
Smith, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee.” 


Mr. House: Mr. Smith has not presented 
any formal report of the work of the Execu- 
tive Committee, but that committee 
are presented and decided the qualities and 
the principles of trust company practice from 
time to time. During the past year I under- 
stand four meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee have held, at which time the 
active work of the Division, through its sub- 
committees and through its New York office, 
were carefully considered and appropriately 
acted upon. Before this committee come re- 
ports of your standing committees, the Com- 
mittee on Protective Laws, the Committee 
on Publicity, co-operation with the Bar, 
standardization of the charges, community 
trusts, and staff relations; and also before 
that committee communications from time to 
time come from the vice-presidents of the 
various States throughout the United States. 
That committee has a general knowledge of 
everything relating to trust company mat- 
ters, and I assure you those meetings which 
the Executive Committee hold are not just 
meetings and then adjournments, but there 
is very serious thought given to every sub- 
ject that comes before them, and very many 
important matters are decided. Many are 
turned down, that nobody ever hears of, and 
the best is always taken and given to the 
convention. 


before 


been 


Mr. Blair of Detroit: 
] i ke to 


At this time I would 
offer the following resolution: 


“RESOLVED, That a Nominating Com- 
mittee of five be appointed by the president, 
which committee shall receive names in writ- 
ing from the delegates present, from which 
the Nominating Committee shall select five 
members of the Executive Committee for the 
term ending in 1924, and one member of the 
Executive Committee for a term ending in 
1923 to fill the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of Mr. McLucas, who has left the 
trust company field for another, which names 
shall be reported back to the convention.” 


The Chairman: I will appoint as this Nom- 
inating Committee, Mr. Frank W. Blair, Mr. 
J. N. Babcock, Mr. F. O. Birney, Mr. H. W. 
Jackson, and Mr. E. B. Morton. 

The next on the program is an address by 
Judge William Rhodes Hervey, chairman of 
the Trust Company Section, California Bank- 
ers’ Association, and vice-president of the 
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ANTON G. HODENPYL 


Who was the first Secretary of the Trust Company Section, 
A. B. A., in 1896, and now head of the New York private 
banking house of Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co 


Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, on “The 
Trust Officer, the Man and His Equipment.” 
(NoTE: Mr. 
this 
Vagazine. Nee 


Hervey’s address appears else 


where in issue of Trust COMPANIES 


page 387.) 


The Chairman: 


I want to personally thank 


you, Judge Hervey, for this splendid ad 
dress. Every one of us has been benefited 
by it. It is such talks as this which make it 


worth while to take 
We expected to 
Henry 


a long trip. 
have with us today Mr 
M. Campbell, chairman of the Com 
mittee on Legislation, and chairman of the 
board of the Union Trust Company of De 
troit. He is unable to be present, but he has 
sent his report on recent and current events 
at the National Capital of interest to trust 
companies, which Mr. Blair will read. 
(Note: Mr. Campbell’s paper appears else- 


where in this TRUST COMPANIES 
Vagazine. Nee 


issue of 


page 565.) 


The Chairman: We 
the splendid work 


are all familiar with 
that has been done by 
Mr. Sisson in organizing and carrying on the 
national publicity campaign, and I am very 
glad now to introduce to you Mr. Sisson. 
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UUs 


OLIVER C. FULLER 
President First Wisconsin National Bank and of First Wisconsin Trust 
Company. President, Trust Company Section, American Bankers 
Association, 1910-1911 
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PERSONAL 

AND Pome | Th 
PHYSICAL © * = wre j 
EQUIPMENT | CHT a py 


t 

The officers with whom you 
come in contact when dealing 
with the Detroit Trust Company 
know the financial requirements 
of modern business and are 
constantly applying that knowl- 
edge to render constructive 
trust company service. 


This institution has the resources and equipment 
to handle advantageously both large and small 
corporate or personal trust transactions. 


A letter will bring details. 


DETROIT TRUST 
(COMPANY 


Opposite Post Office 
Detroit Michigan 
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PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 


FRANCIS 


H. SISSON, Chairman 


Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


ORTUNATELY for you and for me, the 
report of the committee can be 
briefly has all 
nted, and it is all in the shape of exhibits, 
no doubt seen It 
summarized in this last pamphlet 
issued, entitled, “The 1921 
National Publicity Campaign,” and there you 
the exhibit of the thing itself, some 
easure of the results attained, and a fore 
cast of the future, in so far as we have been 
ble to offer it to you. 
We have also copies of the 


made 


very hecause it been 


most of you have 
een 
ich we have 


nav see 


that 
eight in 
form 


bulletins 
during the year 
think in 
story of 


hew 


have heen issued 


condensed have 
the trust 


business as 


al which I 
resented the 
ippeal for 
invything we have been able to get out, either 
individually or collectively. Our little book- 
let, “Safeguarding Your Family’s Future,” 
which was issued early in the year, is doubt- 
less familiar to you all. 

We have just recently sent out a letter, 
in which, under the authority of the Execu- 
tive Committee, we have suggested the scope 
of the and to 
that we ask your earnest attention and con- 
because that is a question which 
facing today collectively. With that 
letter has gone a subscription blank, in which 
asked for subscriptions from the 
trust companies on the basis of 1/100th of 
one per cent. of the combined capital, sur- 
plus, and undivided profits of the subscrib- 
ing company, but no subscription to be less 
than $25. We hope, by reason of the success 
achieved during the past year in our initial 
campaign, although we had to feel our way 
for a time, and had to compromise between 
the large and small, and the East and the 
West, and those who knew and those who 
did not, that we have to some extent justi- 
fied a continuance of the campaign on a 
larger scale, perhaps, than last year. 

Last year we had subscribed altogether 
about $65,000, and of that amount there now 
remains about $6,000 unexpended, which is 


companies’ 
effectively as 


compaign for the next year, 


sideration, 
we are 


we have 


in process of expenditure during the conclud 
this calendar year. It is our 
we can get this 
sum, for a_ better 
About 700 trust 
the last 
year’s campaign. If we can get 1,000 sub- 
scribers this year to subscribe $100,000, we 
through the national 
used, and others, impress the merits of the 
trust upon the large 
ence that is willing to hear it and 
to it, very much more effectively 
did this last year and 
profitably: in way. 


ing months of 
hope that 
next 
and more effective campaign. 


more subseribers 


vear, and a larger 


companies in all subscribed for 


ean, media we have 
audi- 
respond 
than we 
much 


companies very 


very 
That 


more 


every is our hope, 


FRANCIS H. SISSON 


Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company, New York, who 
has been elected a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Trust Comp: .y Division, A. B. A. 
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and I hope that the success that we have 
achieved in the way of actual results, in the 
way of public comment, in the way of good 
will created during the past year has justi- 
fied an enlargement 
these lines next vear. 

I appreciate that there are logical criti- 
cisms of some of the things we have done. 
Some of it has been experimental, and some 
of it not as resultful as we would wish. But 
from the hundreds and hundreds of letters 
we have had, from the direct testimony of 
scores of our trust companies, of actual re- 
sults secured from the reflection we have 
had in financial and daily newspaper press 
of kindly good will that has been created, we 
have no doubt in our own minds as survey- 
ors of the situation that the expenditure of 
this money is much more than justified. You 
know as well as I, or better, that we have 
only scratched the surface of fiduciary serv- 
ice in the United States. Very few people 
understand it, and very few people know 
what it can do for them and be to them, 
and the only way they are going to know it 
is by our carrying our message to them. 


of the campaign along 


Carrying the Trust Company Message to the 
People 

Now, there are many ways of carrying that 
message. It is carried by you men individu- 
ally in your own communities; it is carried 
in some instances collectively, effectively, as 
in New Orleans and some other cities. But 
back of it all, I believe we should have a 
continuous national campaign of either this 
sort or something better, which will give the 
background upon which we build our 
own institutions in their business-getting 
activities more effectively. 

If there is any question in the mind of 
any of you in relation to this campaign 
which is unanswered, if there are any doubts 
about its utility and its serviceableness to 
the trust company as a whole, your com- 
mittee would be delighted to hear those ques- 
tions and to have expressed to them those 
doubts, in order to answer them, if possible 
and, if not, to profit by them. 

Now, that is the story as we have to pre- 
sent it. I feel that we have not only a great 
opportunity, but a distinct money making 
opportunity. We no more than others want 
to continue to drop our buckets into empty 
wells, and we do not want to spend our 
money in any sort of activity that is not 
sooner or later reflected on the right side of 
the ledger, but I believe we have also a very 
distinct field of service in telling the Ameri- 
can people how these important interests in 
their lives Gan be safeguarded and protected 


ean 
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FRANK B. GIBSON 


Former Vice-President International Trust Co., of Denver, 
and charter member Trust Company Division 


and executed by the efficient trust companies 
of the country. There may come a day when 
other organizations can do it 
but certainly that 


as well as we, 
has not yet arrived, 
and I believe we have not only an oppor- 
tunity but a duty to the communities in 
which we live, to the American people as a 
whole, to carry 


day 


this message to them in such 
an appealing form that they will respond to 
it and we will profit by it. 


Human and Personal Appeal 


It is our desire this year. to make our ad 
vertising very human and very personal in 
its appeal, and to relate a series of personal 
incidents which have come to the knowledge 
of trust company officers, in which the great 
value of trust company service is illustrated 
more effectively than it would be in 
general or abstract article. The first adver- 
tisement of that series is appearing in the 
magazines of this month. The next one will 
appear next month. We have already on 
hand a series of personal experiences and 
incidents which can be told in narrative 
form, which I am sure will be of very great 
interest to the reading public and will have 
a very wide appeal. 


any 


Next month, for instance, we have a story 
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of an estate in which we quote directly from 
the court endorsement of trust 
company will be most valuable. 
That is upon which pro- 


ceeding. 


records an 
service that 
the basis we are 

In the first year we had to lay some foun- 
dation the way of 


we purpose now to 


stones in state- 
but the 
relation of these concrete instances of trust 
company service and fiduciary service, which 
we believe will do more to actually take the 
message home than any other appeal that we 
can make. And so your committee, in the 
fullness of its experiences, and in its judg- 
ment trust company officers, feels it is 


general 


ments, go on to 


as 


warranted in asking the support of the Trust 
continuation of this 
campaign, and, if possible, even larger sup- 


Company Section for a 


port than we have received. 

I do not want to go into any extended dis 
cussion of it further than that, because the 
matter been fully covered in 
bulletins and in our printed summary. 
do not either ultimate or 
wisdom advertising, because I have 
enough and worked long enough 
it that particular end of the fiscal and fidu 
ciary business to realize not 
final answer. 

With that brief statement, I want 
the matter in your hands, 
with the very serious hope that, 
representing, as I trust com- 
many which contributed the largest 
amount of any trust company in 
the country to this particular fund, 
thing that we can con- 
profitably, and a 
for which we can honestly 
thusiastically 
ort. 


has so our 
We 
assume complete 
about 
lived long 


there is any 


to leave 
, 


ut 


that it is a 
tinue to day thing 
and en 
ask your cordial sup 


The Chairman: The thanks of 

is Division are due to Mr. 
ind his committee for the splendid 
work they are doing, and I sincerel) 
hope they will get all the financial 
macking they need. What they are 
doing benefits trust 
that is doing business in the United 
states, 

The 


iddress 


Sisson 


every companys 


next on the program is an 
on “Investments,” by Mr. 
Joseph N. Babcock, president of the 
New York City Association of Trust 
Companies and on their Fi 
luciary and vice-presi 
dent of Equitable Trust 
pany of York. 


Vr. Babcock’s 


Banks 
Capacities, 
the 

New 
(NOTE: 


Com- 


address 


Vice-President and Trust Officer, The U 
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Maurice A. GRAPE 


Vice-President Union Trust Co., 


EDGAR STARK 


nion Saving I 
and Trust Company of Cincinnati, Ohio 


2 
> 


iT 


Baltimore 


iK 





TRUST 


JOHN SHERWIN 


of Board, Union Trust Co., 


this 


Vagazine. Nee 


The Chairman: 


appears ¢ Ise whe re in iSSUé oT Trt ST 


COMPANIES 353. ) 


page 
We have one more number 
on our program. It is the report of the chair 
man of the Committee on 
Mr. Prince is not 
mr. J. 
of this 


port 


Laws. 
will 
member 


Protective 
and I 
H. Coverly, of Los Angeles, a 
committee, if he 


ask 


present, 


will make the re 


Activities of Committee on 
Laws 

Mr. J. H. Coverly, Trust Officer Title In- 
surance & Trust Company, Los Angeles: 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: The work of 
this committee is pretty tedious, and I am 
not going to read the report. I will state in 
brief the activities of the committee for the 
vear. 


Protective 


The committee consists of seven, and 
we divided the United States into six or 
seven districts, and each committee man has 
a district to watch. 

This year forty-five legislatures met, forty- 
three of them in January and February and 
March, and a couple of them later in the 
year. The natural result of this was that in 
nearly all the legislatures bills were pre- 
sented which affected banks and trust com- 
panies. As soon as they were discovered they 
were reported to headquarters, and if there 
was anything that needed attention the State 
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Association or the National 
some one, Was advised to get 
eare of it. 

Everything is satisfactory in all of the 
States except California, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. In 
perhaps all know, the 
Legislature passed a bill which was aimed 
at trust companies, under the head of a bill 
designated to regulate the practice of law; 
and that is held up by a 
sylvania is attempting 
banking laws and the 
panies. They 
and get it 


Association, 
busy and take 


possibly 


California, as you 


Penn 
entire 


referendum. 
to codify the 
laws as to trust 
able to 


this year, 


com 
were not agree on it 
and it will prob 
ably be completed two years from now. Texas 


done 
has laws 
there 
corporate a trust ¢ 
put it behind a 
stock in the 
think it 


very poor regarding 


they are 


trust 


com 


panies. Down enabled to in 
night 
scheme 


trust 


ympany 
cheap oil 
name of the 


over and 
and sel 
company. I 
this 


and see if 


should be the duty of Section 
to go into Texas 


cannot 


next year 
benefit the 
getting some 


you 


whole trust section by 


good trust laws in Texas. 

Massachusetts, 
out here, 
They apparently art 
there without 


so far as we can tell, away 
needs the kind of treatment 
able to do a trust 
regulation, and 
you all read of the Ponzi scheme and the fail 
ures of those trust ¢ Outside of 
that, the local State vanizations were able 
to take care of all that 


before the egislatures, 


same 
busi 


ness 


propel 
MmMpanies. 


measures uppeared 
and 


beneficial measures 


various were 
able to get through those 
which we desired 
The Chairman: \W‘« 
able work 
matter of 


all appreciate the valu 
this committee in this 
straightening out Massa- 


done by 

things in 

chusetts. 
We will 


o'eloek 


how stand 


adjourned 
tomorrow atternoon., 


unti 


Home of Girard National Bank of Philadelphia, 
which was occupied by the First Bank of the 


United States and built in 1795 
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Our Trust Department 


-THEN AND NOW 


TWENTY-SIX years ago 
our Trust Department oc- 
cupied a space 6 feet long and 
4 feet wide. 

To-day the Trust Department 
occupies half of the second 
floor of the Union Trust Build- 
ing, with a staff of 30 officers 
and employees. It holds in 
various trust capacities many 
millions of dollars 1n securities 
and millions more in real es- 
tate, exclusive of the com- 
pany’s own property. 


This growth has been ac- 
complished through a service 
in which the best interests of 
its clients are ever paramount, 
every detail of which service 
is under the direct supervision 
of Trust Officers who have 
made this their life work. 
Nor has this growth been confined to the Trust Department 
alone. The steady increase in business throughout the 
Bank’s departments generally, has placed this organization 
among the foremost financial institutions in Southern Ohio. 
Correspondence is invited. 


the [JNION SAVINGS RANK 
ann [RUST COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, Four Million Dollars 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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Second Session 
OF THE 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


The second and concluding session of the 
Trust Company Section meeting was devoted 
principally to addresses and discussions re 
lating to insurance and trusts, the develop- 
ment of Community Trusts, improvement of 
staff relations, standardization of fiduciary 
fees and the situation as regards co-opera- 
tion between trust companies and the legal 
profession. The first speaker called upon by 
Chairman Hulbert was Mr. Herbert M. Mor- 
gan, assistant vice-president of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company who presented a very 
instructive paper on “The Relationship of 
Insurance to Trusts,” which is published in 
another part of this issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine. 

The possibility for expanding trust com- 
pany usefulness by establishing an agency for 
research and analysis on a national scale 
was presented in an interesting address by 
L. H. Roseberry, vice-president of the Secur 
ity Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
entitled, “Facts and Figures We Need.” (See 
page 369 for Mr. Roseberry’s address in full.) W. T. KEMPER 


In the discussion which followed as to the Chairman Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, who has 


advantages of adopting Mr. Roseberry’s plan ee? wr tocar Divides 2 — - 


to create a trust company bureau for analy 
sis and research it was voted on motion of 
Mr. Blair to refer the matter to the Execu- 
tive Committee for further consideration and 
action. 

Chairman Hulbert then called for the ad 
dress on “The Need for a World-Wide 
Vision” to be presented by Mr. Willis H. 
Booth, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, which was read in 
his absence by Mr. Sisson. (This address ap- 
pears in part on page 429.) 

The chairman then introduced Mr. Frank 
J. Parsons, vice-president of The United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company of New 
York and director of the New York Com- 
munity Trust who addressed the delegates 
on the “Development of Community Trusts.” 
(Mr. Parsons’ paper will be found on page 
379.) Then followed a paper on “Staff Rela- 
tions and How to Develop Them,” by P. E. 

Hathaway, employment manager of The 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago. (Nee 
page 423 for Mr. Hathaway's paper.) 

The further proceedings of the meeting 
were then as follows: 

The chairman then called upon Mr. FE. L. 

Lathrop to make a report for the Committee 
on Co-operation with the Bar in the absence E. F. FEIcKERT 


of Chairman Miller, as follows: President State Trust Co., Plainfield, N. J 





HARMONIZING 





RELATIONS BETWEEN TRUST 


COMPANIES AND LAWYERS 


REPORT IN BEHALF OF COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH THE BAR 


E. L. LATHROP 


Trust Officer Union Bank and Trust Company of Los Angeles and member of the 
Committee on Co-Operation With the Bar 


HAVE the honor to present the report of 

the Committee on Co-operation with the 

Bar. from Mr. Miller, who is not here. 
I won't read it in full, but the work of this 
committee during the year devoted to 
efforts to harmonize the relations 
the attorneys and the trust companies in 
sections of the country, rushing to 
the assistance of the unfortunate trust com- 
who are schemingly and in 
other instances extending a somewhat chas- 
hand where trust companies were 
overstepping the bounds in the matter of ad- 
vertising and ethics, as the lawyers view 
them. 


was 
between 


various 


panies beset, 


tening 


A summary of the report in respect to 
legislative activities induced by the attor- 
neys, and the efforts to combat them, is as 
follows: In the State of Washington, which 
formerly was more drastic than any other 
in legislation against trust companies even 
performing their legitimate trust functions, 
there has been a decided improvement in 
the attitude of the Bar toward trust 
panies and slight relief was secured at the 
recent session of their State Legislature. In 
the State of Kansas a bill directed against 
trust companies was killed, and in the State 
of Iowa one designed to take away powers 
from trust companies was kept from 
passing. 

In Pennsylvania a commission was ap- 
pointed to recodify the State banking laws, 
and there was inserted in the proposed 
amendment a section under which a trust 
company would be disqualified from acting 
under any instrument prepared by them. The 
recodification, however, was not presented to 
the Legislature, and will, therefore, probably 
go over for a year or two, during which time 
it is hoped that the provision will be elim- 
inated. 

In Massachusetts a strong fight developed 
in the Legislature over the presentation of 
a bill which was designed to prevent trust 
companies to advertise their trust business. 


com- 


also 


but the bill did not The excuse urged 
for this proposed legislation was an adver- 
tisement of one trust company to which ob- 
jection was taken. In California there has 
been, as you know, a very serious contest, 
which resulted in the passing of a law di- 
rected against trust companies, which is to 
be voted on by the public in the State ona 
referendum. I will not attempt to report in 
detail as to that matter, but would suggest 
that such report be asked for from one of 
the trust company men from California. 


pass. 


Situation in California 

Briefly, I might say in respect to the situa- 
tion in California that during the past few 
years there has been some increasing fric- 
tion between the trust companies and the 
Bar, induced not by the better and more 
substantial and older members of the Bar, 
but by a younger set, who were not supported 
in their efforts unanimously by the members 
of the Bar by any means. This situation ex- 
tended, and at two previous sessions of the 
Legislature bills were introduced seeking to 
restrict the activities and the work of the 
trust companies; and finally at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature a bill was passed. 
Now this bill was so broad in scope that it 
included under a prohibition of the practice 


of law by unlicensed persons, not only trust 


companies, but banks generally, and various 
other organizations, notably boards of trade, 
real estate operators, and others who in the 
matter of the conduct of their current busi- 
ness have occasion to draw instruments and 
do other things which technically probably 
is the practice of law. The matter being so 
broad in scope, was opposed not by the trust 
companies, but, in the first instance, by the 
California Bankers’ Association, as an asso- 
ciation, and the matter of opposition to the 
movement is in their hands at the 
time. 

In California we have a somewhat mixed 
blessing in the initiative and the referendum. 
When this bill became a law by the signa- 


present 
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Mervin A. TRAYLOR 


President First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


ture of the Governor, the referendum was 
invoked, and, the necessary signatures hav- 
ing been secured, it became effective. This 
automatically prevents the operation of the 
law and estopped it until the people of the 
State have an opportunity to vote upon it, 
which will take place in November, 1922. 
The outstanding feature of interest in this 
situation, however, is this, that for the first 
time in the history of the controversy be- 
tween the lawyers and the trust companies 
the real people, the real parties in interest, 
those who are either being deprived of some- 
thing, or who are having something saved to 
them, will have an opportunity to say what 
they think about it. In November, 1922, it 
seems to me, the eyes of trust company 
America will be turned toward California, 
because, as I say, for the first time in the 
history of this controversy, the people will 
have an opportunity to decide whether they 


wish the trust companies to continue to per- 
form their business in the way they have 
been doing it, or whether they should be 
restricted in the manner in which the at- 


torneys are seeking to curb them. 


(Chairman Hulbert nert called upon Mr. 
J. H, Coverley to report on behalf of the 
Committee on Standardization of Charges.) 


RALPH STONE 


President Detroit Trust Company 


J. Francis Day 


President Utica Trust and Deposit Co., Utica, N. Y. 





PROGRESS 


IN STANDARDIZATION 


OF FEES FOR 


FIDUCIARY SERVICES 


REPORT IN BEHALF OF COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZATION OF CHARGES 


J. H. COVERLEY, Trust Officer 


Trust Officer, Title Insurance and Trust Company, Los Angeles and member of Committee on 
Standardization of Charges 


HREE ago the committee was 
appointed to work on the standardiza- 
tion of fees and get them on a 
as possible for the whole 
if the United States. A vear later, two years 
committee presented its report, 
which was adopted in a tentative way by the 
convention, and the convention members of 
the Association throughout the United States 
were to experiment with the 
and sehedules presented for a 
vive the committee the 
vice, 


years 


scien- 


tific basis as soon 


ago, the 


asked report 
and to 


their ad- 


year 
benefit of 


During that year the committee received a 
great many hundreds of letters, 
plaining about this, and some suggesting 
that, and as a result of that last year there 
was presented to the convention a schedule 
of fees which was adopted for use generally 
as a basis of compensation for the trust com- 
panies throughout the United States. During 
the year we have received probably 400 let- 
ters of commendation. I have here the gist 
of a great many of those letters, which I am 
not going to read, but it seems as though the 
general schedule of fees which was turned 
in in the report last year has been quite sat- 
isfactory. 


some Com- 


Adjustment of Fees According to Locality 


Of course the schedule of fees will not fit 
every community. Each community has dif- 
ferent customs and different practices and 
different theories on which it is worked. But 
from the reports we have received from the 
trust companies, they are endeavoring by the 
use of these schedules of to adapt it 
into a schedule which fits their own locality. 
For instance, California, which at the present 
time is adapting the new schedule; they will 
have it done in thirty or sixty days. Now the 
schedule which fits California does not fit 
New York. New York’s customs are different 
from California. 

New York City, as I understand, has 
adopted a schedule of its own. New Jersey 
lias just lately adopted a schedule of its own. 


fees 


The Mississippi Valley necessarily will 
to adopt a little different schedule from the 
main schedule or from the California 
ule. But taking it all in all, 
feels that the work 


have 


sched- 
the committee 
has not been lost, that a 
great deal has been accomplished, that small 
trust companies have able to have a 
guide whereby they could conduct their busi- 
ness and charge for it, feeling that they were 
not doing it at a loss. 

The experience of the committee is that it 
stopped to a considerable extent the price 
cutting throughout the country. I know it 
has here in Los Angeles, where we are in a 
great deal better situation; and it has taught 
the trust companies to a certain extent that 


been 


J. H. 


Trust Officer Title Insurance and Trust Co., 


COVERLEY 
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CHARLES J. BELL 


President American Security and Trust Co., Washington, 
D. C. Retiring Member Executive Committee Trust 
Company Division, A. B. A 


they cannot expect to grow and develop and 
be a good, genuine, up-to-date trust company 
unless they can get fees that are profitable to 
themselves as well as fair to the customer. 
With these things having learned and 
gained by the efforts of the committee, I am 
satisfied that the has 
to a large extent. 


been 


Association benefited 


The Chairman: Mr. Coverly’s statement on 
behalf of the committee has been in my opin 
ion altogether too modest. I think the grati 
tude of this is due that committee 
for the splendid work it has done, and I can 
Mr. that in our locality 
and Mr. Hathaway will bear me out in that 
it has 


Division 


assure Coverley 


been of very great benefit, and I am 
sure it has throughout the country. 
Now, gentlemen, it 


tended at this 


was expected and in- 
time that we were going to 
transfer the speaking from the stage to the 
floor. We did not intend to let you off here 
with being simply listeners, but, owing to the 
lateness of the hour, it seems best to adjourn 
this part of the program to the mid-Winter 
Conference. I will now call on Mr. Blair for 
the report of the Nominating Committee. 


COMPANIES 


JoHN B. LARNER 


President Washington Loan and Trust Co 
dD. C 


, Washington 


Election of New Members of Executive 
Committee 
Mr. Blair: On behalf of the 
Committee, I desire to present the list of 
names which I shall shortly read, the first 
five being suggested as members of the Ex 
ecutive Committee for the term ending 1924, 
the last name being suggested to fill the va 
cancy for the term 1923. I will say 
that the committee under consideration 
a great many and in selecting the 
following it governed to a 
tent, to 


Nominating 


ending 
had 
names, 
was certain ex 
a great extent in fact, by locations 


it being sought, of course, as is the practice 


which has been followed heretofore, to dis 
tribute the Executive Committee as 
over the country as we could. We have taken 
further into consideration the services of 
men who have been active in the Association 
and have given it of their time. With that 
explanation, I desire to present the following 
recommendations : 


H. Sisson, vice-president 
anty Trust Company of New York. 
Uzal H. McCarter, president of the Fidel- 
ity Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 
Thomas C. Hennings, vice-president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. 


widely 


Francis Guar- 
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L. H. Roseberry, vice-president of the Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 

D. Ansley, vice-president of the Central 
Trust Company, San Antonio, Texas. 

William T. Kemper, chairman of the board 
of the Commerce Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., to fill vacancy. 

(The 
and the 
mittee 
and Vr. 
signed 


above nominations were approved 
Com- 
1924 


VcLucas, re 


new members of the Executive 
elected for the 


Kemper to succeed Mr. 


terms ¢ rpiy ing 


Vominations for president of the 


Nection were then called for fram the 


floor.) 


Mr. W. P. Gest, President Fidelity Trust 
Company of Philadelphia: Mr. President, | 
desire to nominate Mr. J. A. House, president 
of the Guardian Savings & Trust 
of Cleveland, first 
this Division, and a man 
this Division, 
ested in the American 
for many 


Company, 
vice-president of 
well 
and 
Bankers’ 


now 
known to all 
inter 
Association 


members of much 


years. 
Mr. Blair: I second the nomination 


(The 


milous.) 


The Chairman: 


vou. Gentlemen, 


election of Mr. House was unani- 


Mr. House, I congratulate 


your new president. (Ap- 


plause. ) 


The Chairman: 
duty to be 


I believe there is only one 
performed, and that 
done by the ex-president, and 


More per- 


aps can be 
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THE A, B. A. 


CLUB 
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that is to call for nominations for vice-presi 
dent for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Martin: Mr. President, I would like to 
place in nomination for the vice-presidency 
of the Section Mr. Theodore G. Smith. Mr 
Smith has been many years in the service of 
Executive Com 
efficient chair- 
man of the Executive Committee during the 
year. I respectfully place his name in 
nomination. 

(Mr. Theodore G. Smith 


elected first vice-president, ) 


The Chairman: (Gentlemen, I wish to again 
thank you for your patience with me in the 
year. The will 
journed. 

Mr. House: Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. 
I indeed would be ungrateful if I did not 
express to you my appreciation of the honor 
you have conferred 


this Section, serving on the 


mittee and has been a very 


past 


was unanimously 


past meeting now stand ad- 


upon me in electing me 
to the presidency of this Division of the 
American Association. As I 
over the illustrious and very successful men 
who have preceded me, I rather feel my 
weakness to perform the duties of the office 
of president of this Association in the man- 
ner in which it should be done, but I can 
only promise to you to do the best there is 
in me and to perform the duties of that 
office to the best of my ability. I thank you. 
(Applause. ) 


sankers’ look 


(Meeting adjourned sine die.) 


“Star” BANKER-GOLFERS ATTENDING 
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1921 
THE 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus~ - - $7,000,000 
Cc. S. W. PACKARD, President 


BROAD STREET OFFICE 517 Chestnut Street 
Chestnut and Juniper Streets Philadelphia 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


BLAIR & Co., 


INCORPORATED 


24 BROAD STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
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IMPROVING STAFF RELATIONS IN BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 


SYSTEMATIC TRAINING AND TEAM WORK 


P. E. HATHAWAY 
Manager Employment and Welfare Department, The Northern Trust Company, Chicago 


(Epitor’s NoTe: A new Committec 
Trust Company Division of the 


on Staff Relations awas recently created by the 
{merican Bankers’ 


issociation to help bring about more 


efficient co-ordination between executives and employces of trust companies by systematic 


training and the adoption of internal formulas. Mr. 


Hathaway, as chairman of this 


committee, describes plans that are under way to make the new Committee on Staff Rela- 


tions a real aid to trust companies in 


the following address presented at the 


recent 


annual meeting of the Trust Company Division in Los Angeles.) 


HE first coneern of personnel work in 

a bank or trust company is the de 

velopment of the employees already 
on our staffs, and especially the direction of 
those who come to us as beginners. In order 
that this training and development may be 
of the highest order, it is essential, of course, 
to realize that a careful selection of raw ma- 
terial is one of the most important and neces- 
sary things which we have to do. 

Industrial concerns, as a whole, have been 
quite insistent in the past in their choice of 
young men whose educational training and 
natural abilities make them seem most likely 
to absorb quickly the details of the business 
of the institution which they enter, and so 
become most valuable, in the shortest 
of time, to those who employ them. 

During the last three or four years there 
has been a movement in many of our banks 
to pick out young college graduates of spe- 
cial theoretical training 
and business lines. It 


space 


commercial 
found that 
the best of these develop much more quickly 
than a young man who comes in with only a 
high school diploma. 


along 
has been 


The Question of Adaptability 


Under our old system too little attention 
has been paid to the fitness of the individual 
for the particular work to which he has been 
assigned. If he fills his post acceptably he 
has been retained there, and little effort has 
been made to discover whether or not his 
natural bent fits him to hold a position in 
some other department, along possibly differ- 
ent lines, which will make him of much more 
use to the institution he serves. 

By a system of internal development and 


close personal observation it is possible to 


place men and women at the work for which 
they are best suited. 
been condemned 


Many times a man has 
has not filled 
his post acceptably, and little attention has 
been paid as to whether or not he is fitted 
for the work assigned to him. My experi- 
ence has shown me that close personal obser- 
vation of the results obtained by every man 
on the staff of a bank will repay amply the 
time and money expended. 

I am a great believer that in giving a man 
responsibility, small though it may be, there 
will develop in him qualities of initiative 
which otherwise may lie dormant. In the 
bank with which I am connected we have di- 
vided our several departments into divisions 
—some large, some small. The head of each 
division, however small it may be, is con- 
sulted from time to time as to the work his 
men are doing. He is taught that the achieve- 
ment of good results in his division will de- 
pend largely upon himself. In 
with this we have established a 
tem by divisions. Toward the close of the 
year each divisional head is consulted as to 


because he 


connection 
budget sys- 


his possible needs for overhead expenses dur- 
ing the coming year, and each item is care- 
fully gone over. When the appropriation is 
decided upon he is given to understand that 
the responsibility is upon him to see that his 
expense is kept within that appropriation, 
and that there must be no over-expenditure 
during the year, unless absolutely good rea- 
are forthcoming. Results of a 
established system of this kind must 
sarily be slow in appearing, but we have 
found that the division heads who are worth 
while, not only have entered warmly into 
the spirit of the undertaking, but that in 
many instances they have been quite success- 
ful. 


sons newly 


neces- 
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Imparting Knowledge and Experience 


Until lately our banks generally have not 
realized the advisability, or rather the neces 
sitv. of edueating their 
lines. It is the hope of 


men along banking 
our Staff Relations 
Committee to formulate plans along person 
nel and educational 


adopted by 


lines which can be 
a majority of the trust companies 
who are members of the American Bankers’ 
Association. We feel that a great work can 
be. done in this direction which will result in 
the development of our men and women and 
in an improved attitude toward one another 
and toward their work. Wonderful 
ean be reached, if the officers of our banks 
will give some time to imparting their knowl- 
edge gained through years of study and ex- 
perience, to members of their staffs. 

The right kind of bank officer will not only 
keep in mind what he can do for the 
of the bank and what he can do which will 
advance his interests in the bank, but 
he will take a broad outlook upon the situa 
tion and will realize that 
advantage of it a 


results 


good 


own 


if he cares to take 
offers a wide field 
the opportunity af 
unselfish and affectionate 
assistance to his fellow workers in the bank. 
How many of our bank officers think of that 
at all? They leave the education of the 
young men and women to the school teachers 
and to the ministers. The life of the bank 
officer is very confining at best, but here right 
at his door, if he only had the breadth of 
vision to see it, is an opportunity for prac 
tical service in the world in the way of giv 
ing advice and encouragement and practical 


bank 
for service beeause of 


forded for giving 


help to young men and women who in very 
many need it 
altogether too 


CASseS 


very sorely, and who in 
have not received 
it either from church, or school or home. The 
more thinks of it the the possi 
bilities loom, and yet I question whether one 
out of a hundred bank 
thought very seriously of 
to really 


many 


Cases 


one larger 
officers 
what he could do 
unusual way) 
under him. You will remember, I am sure. 
the remark of Abou Adam, “Write me 
down then as one who loves his fellow men.” 
The whole thing is that 
tence, 


has ever 


help (in any those 


Ben 


right in one sen 


Selecting and Training Juniors 


We must raise the plane of our juniors 
and make banking attractive to them, so that 
they will feel that they have entered a noble 
profession which they can make their life 
work without the slightest misgivings. 

Our fellow bankers across the border have 
realized for some time the importance of se- 
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SoLOMON A. SMITH 


President The Northern Trust Co., Chicago 


lecting their juniors very carefully, not only 
with reference to their educational abilities, 
but also in regard to their family connections 
and their adaptability which 
they are to The Canadian banks 
have encouraged work at night 
schools, and have provided funds for young 


to the work in 
engazce. 


always 


men who wish to study banking subjects, as 
well as other subjects of cultural value. 
While work of the 
Staff Relations ¢ 
been 


nature upon which the 
‘ommittee is entering 
extent by 
the United 
that there is a great 
for an interchange of 
This 


tal, and a good 


has 


developed to some several 


banking institutions in 
the committee feels need 
ideas along these lines 
has so far 


work been quite experimen 


many systems in vogue now 
We feel that 
made: but we realize 
to the fullest extent that it is impossible for 
a committee of this kind to do 
without the hearty 


officers of our banks. 


} 


can be changed adv 
great 


antageously. 
progress Can be 
any lasting 
good co-operation of the 
[ am here on behalf of 
the committee to ask you to give us the best 
you have along these because we have 
the result will be well 


lines, 
a firm conviction that 
worth while. 

orth , & % & 

Deposits in the savings banks of New York 
have increased during the year ending June 
30, 1921. from $892,924,000,000 to $971,114,- 
000, representing also a net increase of 80,- 
000 depositors. 
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Fourth Street National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL - - $3,000,000 
SURPLUS and PROFITS $8,000,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER., President 
R. J. CLARK, Vice-President and Cashier G. E. STAUFFER, Assistant Cashier 
W. K. HARDT., Vice-President W. A. BULKLEY, Assistant Cashie: 
W. R. HUMPHREYS, Vice-President A. MacNICHOLL, Assistant Cashier 


Offers Unexcelled Correspondence 
Facthities Invited 


The Commonwealth Title Insurance and Trust Company 
MALCOLM LLOYD. Jr.. President JAMES V. ELLISON, Secretary and Treasur 








N. W. Cor. Chestnut and Twelfth Streets, Philadelphia 
CAPITAL . ; ; ; $1,000.000 
SURPLUS . , ; . $1,250,000 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS INSURES TITLES EXECUTES TRUSTS SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
STORAGE FOR VALUABLES SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


THE FEDERAL TITLE AND TRUST CO. 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits - - - - - $260,000.00 


OFFICERS 
Cc. W. KLEIN, President W. W. POTTS, Vice-President and Treasurer 
MAX SOLOMON, Vice-Pres. W. F. WAXENFELTER, Sec’y and Ass’t Treas. 
FRANK N, TIMPANO. Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
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ESTABLISHED 1891 


Central FIDELITY TITLE ANDTRUST ©. 


341-3435 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. 


Trust Com pany ESTABLISHED 1886 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Pittsburgh 


Acts in all trust capacities 
We cordially invite correspondence from Banks, 


Trust Companies and Corporations requiring Trust accounts managed 
either financial or fiduciary facilities in this city $90.000.000 

or territory. Twenty-eight years of continued 

service. Actsas Executor, Administrator, Guar- 

dian, Trustee, etc. 


we Capital, surplus and undi- 
—— vided profits $6,700,000. 
H. H. GRACE, M. D., President Handles checking 


C. T. SHARPLESS, Vice-President accounts of corporations, 
JOHN B. CLEMENT, 2d V.-P., Sec’y and Treas. . Se: Z 
MONTREVILLE SHINN, Ass’t Treas. firms and individuals. 

C. CHESTER CRAIG, Trust Officer 

A. J. HOFFMAN, Ass‘t Trust Officer 








Resources Over $4,000,000.00 


FIDUCIARY Camden 


for the largest volume of Trust 
Funds in the State 


e 
Offers services of Banking, Trust, Real Safe Deposit 
AND 


Estate, Safe Deposit, Foreign 
Exchange Departments 


Organized 1889 l t ( 
Member Federal Reserve System rus oO. 


Trustee The Delaware Foundation 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS and PROFITS C A M D E N ’ N ° J ° 


SE 00,000.08 Capital, Surplus and 
TRUST Pere Oven Undivided Profits, $1,300,000.00 
$53,008, 000.00 Deposits, - - - -  10,000,000.00 
- ae P eeaamate Trust Funds, cee. . 15,000,000.00 
OTHO NOWLAND President 
= . - aed o- eet R jon t ee Acts as Executor, Administrator, 


D. M. HILLEGAS Secretary Guardian or Trustee. 
FRANCIS A. COOCH Trust Officer 


N. C. LACKLAND \ssistant Treasurer Interest Allowed on Deposits 
E. D. PRINCE issistant Secretary 
EDWARD H. PORTER. . . Assistant Trust Officer Member Federal Reserve System 
EPHRAIM TOMLINSON, President 
EDMUND E. READ, Jr., 


Equitable Trust Company sowann t. vane, Teeerreacs Po 


JOSEPH LIPPINCOTT, Treasurer 
WILMINGTON 33 DELAWARE F. HERBERT FULTON,Secretary 
FRANK S. NORCROSS, Trust Officer 
GEORGE REYNOLDS, Solicitor 





Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of ** Trust Company Law’’ 


[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION 


WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TBUST COM- 


PANIES, 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


TAXATION OF VOTING TRUSTS 

(Stock held in a voting trust is tar- 
able according to the residence of the 
stockholders and not that of the voting 

trustees.) 

The Court of Appeals of Maryland refers 
to the fact that the statutes of that State 
provide for the creation of voting trusts, but 
that the statute does not speak of the trus- 
such, but as 
ferees.” The court points out, with respect 
to the particular voting trust under 
sideration, that the voting trustees “have no 
power to sell the stock and only hold it for 
vears, if not terminated, and 
when terminated they are to re-transfer and 
deliver the shares to the holders of the vot- 
ing trust certificates. The original 
not only have the beneficial interest in the 
shares, but they have the certificate issued 
by the trustees which they can sell or use 
us they This persuades the court 
that the substantial property is in the hold- 
rs of the voting trust that 
they and not the trustees taxed 
ith respect thereto. They further hold that 

different conclusion would raise the danger 


tees as “transferee or 


trans- 


con- 


three sooner 


holders 


please.” 


certificates and 


should be 


stockholders selecting trustees with refer 
nee to taxation in The 
thing 


residences for 


a particular county. 
‘ourt says: “It is not an unheard of 
their 


basis 


change 
taxable 
which they 
have been living and 


people To 


eason of the being lower in 
the county to 


they 


where 
if stockholders of 
a corporation can change the situs of taxa 
tion by 


move than 


the selection of a trustee or trustees 
in a voting trust, the probabilities are that 
it will be done for the purpose of getting 
lower taxes. Then it is not right that the 
stockholder should still have all the rights 
that he ever had in shares, except to vote, 
but not pay the taxes where he lives, but re- 
ceive the protection of the local government. 
(ther reasons might be given, but the funda- 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES 


OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


mental one on which we rely is that as be- 
trustee and the 
who unite in naming him in a voting trust, 
the stockholder should be regarded and 
treated, for the purpose of taxation, as the 
and his residence should 
the situs of his shares of stock.” 


tween such a stockholders 


owner determine 
-(State Tar 
Commission vs. Commissioners of Baltimore 


County, 114 Alt. 717). 


ESSENTIAL TO VALID TRUST 


(Delivery of trust instrument is 
of the essentials of a valid trust.) 


one 


A decision by the Court of Chancery of 
Delaware gives illustration of one of the im- 
portant elements of a valid trust. It appears 
that the declaration of trust was fully and 
completely drawn and executed. The party 
charged with liability to turn over securities 
thereunder, claimed that the in- 
strument as executed was delivered upon con- 
dition that certain things be done and that 
these things were not The court said 
that the situation was “as though one signed 
and delivered 
ceiving the 
paid. 
is not 


howey er, 


done. 
a receipt for money before re- 
money, and the money is never 
In such case the giver of the receipt 
estopped to the receipt of the 
money when the one to whom the receipt was 
given 


deny 


uses it as the basis of a legal right 
against the giver of it. A party to a deed 
in a contest between the parties to the deed 
is not estopped to deny the delivery thereof, 
or that, even if delivered enforcement there- 
of would work a fraud and this 
defence to an action.”— 
Atl. 162). 


may be a 


(Coyne vs. Jones, 114 


An unusually attractive booklet, 
the Lead of Leading Banks,” has just been 
published by Edwin Bird Wilson, Ine., an 
advertising agency with offices in New York. 


“Follow 
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Our Service to Correspondents 


E, offer complete service to Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations or Individuals having busi- 
ness in the great Pittsburgh district. 


Commercial, investment or fiduciary clients will find 
at their disposal an unusually competent organization 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of co-operation and 


service. 


Interest Paid on Deposits 


PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,200,000 


IKE an individual, an institution can only progress as it is capable of render- 
ing service unto the people whom it serves. 
Three years ago the Exchange Trust Company was organized. Today it is 
Oklahoma’s Largest Trust Company with a practical, efficient organization of Service. 
We take pride in our method of “‘quick response”’ to the communications of those 


who desire information. 


Trust Department 
Savings Department 
Mortgage Loan Dept. 
Bond Department 
Real Estate Dept. 


Intelligent cooperation is the basis of our Service. 


EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 
TULSA, eer 


Exchange National Bank 
*‘Oklahoma's Largest Bank" 


Combined Resources Exceed $32,000,000 


The New York advertising firm of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne have published informa 
tion gathered from original sources showing 
methods employed by metropolitan banks and 
trust companies in determining and budget 
ing their annual advertising appropriations. 

F. K. McPherson, assistant vice-president 
of the First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee, is chairman of the Wisconsin 
Committee of the Agricultural Loan Agency 
established to carry out the work of the War 
Finance Corporation in extension of agricul- 
tural credits. 


The California escheat law, by which de 
posits lying in banks unclaimed for a period 
of 20 years revert to the State, has been up- 
held by a recent decision of the California 
Supreme Court. 

The Northwest Trust and State Bank of 
Seattle has taken over the Guaranty Bank 
and Trust Company with 
$900,000. 

The Bowman Bank and Trust Company 
and the Union Bank of Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, have been merged under the title of 
the latter. 


deposits of.over 
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THE NEED FOR A WORLD-WIDE VISION 
OUR ECONOMIC PRESTIGE AND ITS OBLIGATIONS 


WILLIS H. BOOTH 
Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


at Los Angeles, October 5, 1921. 


Following are salient parts of the admirable 
Vr. Booth and read at the recent annual meeting of the Trust Company Division, 


paper prepared by 


A.B: &:, 


Mr. Booth evidently subscribes to the faith so tersely 


expressed by the late J. Pierpont Morgan when he said, “Anyone who sells a bear on the 


United States Market will go broke.’’) 


ODAY the United States commands 

the pre-eminent economic place among 

all nations. With national wealth esti- 
mated at 300 billion dollars and witha national 
annual income of 60 billion dollars, we are 
the wealthiest nation in the world and in 
all history. With foreign people owing us 
more than 15 billion dollars, we are the lead- 
ing creditor nation of the world. 

We are disposed to attribute our creditor 
position to the war. As a matter of fact, 
the United States with its great wealth 
producing capacity and responding to natural 
even without the war, would ulti- 
mately become a great creditor nation. The 
enormous destruction of wealth and the rapid 
movement of events which the war entailed, 
have put this country into a creditor posi- 
tion in an extremely short space of time and 
really before it was fully trained to adjust 
itself to its new responsibilities. The great 
war has left the wealth of the 
unevenly distributed. We have been 
the beneficiaries of this unbalanced condi- 
tion. At the same time this destruction of 
wealth has restricted the capacity for credit 
of which it was the foundation. As the hold- 
ers of a large share of the world’s tangible 
wealth and in a large measure, as the con- 
trollers of its credit we cannot hold ourselves 
aloof from the obligations which our creditor 
position engenders in the world’s commerce 
and finance. 

The combined resources of our banks, ex- 
clusive of the Federal Reserve banks, exceed 
those of all other banks of the world com 
bined. Forty per cent. of all the gold coin 
and bullion in the world is held in this coun- 
try and underlies our credit structure, which 
is unequalled in volume and strength. The 
United States produces 20 per cent. of the 
world’s gold; 24 cent. of the 


forces, 


waste of 
world 


per world’s 


wheat, 25 per cent. of the world’s dairy 
products; 27 per cent. of its cattle; 40 per 


cent of its silver; 40 per cent of its iron 


and steel; 52 per cent of its coal; 60 per cent. 
of its cotton; 60 per cent. of its copper; 66 


per cent. of its oil; 75 per cent of its corn; 
85 per cent of its automobiles. 
contribute one-quarter of the 
cultural products; one-third of its manu- 
factured goods and more than one-third of 
its mineral products. 


In brief, we 
world’s agri- 


Vital Importance of Foreign Trade 
Our foreign trade policies must be con- 
structive. We can no longer look with com- 
parative indifference upon our exports as 
comprising too small a part of our total 
trade to be a matter of serious concern when 
they fail off. While they may constitute a 
relatively small percentage of our aggregate 
trade, (exports being estimated at 10 per 
cent. in 1919) they are a very important per- 
centage of many of our crops, especially cot- 
ton, and food products, and as such make 
the difference between stagnation and pros- 
perity in many 
concomitant development of 
capacity. Generally speading, 
to one-third of 
from 


industries, in view of the 
our productive 
from one-fifth 
our wheat is exported and 
one-half to two-thirds of our cotton. 
Already we have witnessed the products of 
field and factory piling up in granary and 
warehouse because of the falling off of 
foreign buying, and are confronted with one 
of the gravest unemployment problems in 
our history. 


Financial Pioneering 


It should be a source of gratification to 
the American Bankers’ Association, as I 
am sure that it will eventually become a 


source of profit, as well as pride, to the na- 
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tion, that some of our bankers and financiers 
have taken thought of the situation and 
have endeavored to afford more adequate fa- 
cilities for the financing of our foreign busi- 
ness. They have been pioneers in many re- 
spects. They realized the difficulties in front 
of them, and some have incurred penalties 
which are not infrequently exacted of pio- 
neers in every field of endeavor. But we 
should remember that the penalties paid by 
the pioneers are the costs of the foundation 
upon which those who follow build their 
profit. The pioneers at least have the sat- 
isfaction, however, of knowing that they pos- 
sessed the vision and the courage to blaze 
a trail in international banking and com- 
merce for the benefit of American business 
interests as a whole. Regardless of present 
difficulties, much of what has been done 
has been fundamentally far-sighted and con- 
structive. 


The Vital Necessity of Today 


We believe that the vital necessity of to- 
day, if the prosperity of the world is to be 
renewed and if our foreign trade is to con- 
tinue its development, is the prompt restora- 
tion of Europe. The United States cannot 
safely evade the duty of aiding in every way 
possible any plan which is economically a se a learaatae ae. 


JOHN S. ROSSELL 


sound and which promises to help the situa- 
tion in that part of the world. Our strength 
should supplement Europe’s weakness for a 
considerable period before it can be fully re- 
stored to financial and commercial stability. 
Our assistance will naturally be through the 
shipment of food, raw materials, machinery 
and other supplies which will stimulate pro 
duction and restore healthful economic con 
ditions. Payment to exporters must be made 
possible by a very considerable American in 
vestment in long term foreign securities, but 
the reward will finally be found in the sta 
bilization of trade and _ finance in every 
country. 

The statement that “in America lies the 
hope of the world” has been heard again and 
again in recent months from European ob- 
servers of world affairs. And it is true in 
a very real sense in trade and finance that 
the wisdom of the policies adopted and the 
action taken by this nation will have a dom 
inant influence upon the prosperity of every 
country during the years immediately in the 
future. 

& & > 

The Federal Reserve Award has made a 
ruling granting permission to member banks Harry A. KAHLER 
to apply for discounts of eligible paper ac President American Trust Company, New York, who 


: : attended the first organization meeting of the Trust 
quired from non-member banks. ; Cash Some: Geatien _—— ’ 
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FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


American Bankers’ Assoriation 


SALIENT FEATURES OF PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES 
HELD AT LOS ANGELES, OCTOBER 3 to 7, 1921 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 


Thomas B. McAdams, vice- 
Merchants Bank, Rich- 


President: 
president National 


mond, Va. 

First Vice-President: John H. Puelicher, 
president Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Second Vice-President: 
Omaha 


Walter W. 
Bank, 


Head, 
Omaha, 


president National 


Neb. 


Executive Manager: Guy E. Bowerman, 5 
Nassau street, New York. 


Treasurer: Fred A. Irish, Fargo, N. D. 


Secretary and Assistant Treasurer: William 
G. Fitzwilson, New York. 


General Counsel: Thomas B. Paton. 


HERE is no organization in the United 
States such 
the 
business, credit and economic adjustment as 
the American with its 


banks 


charged with potent in 


fluence in determining course of 


Bankers’ Association 
24.000 
commanding 
ver forty-five billions of dollars. 
hich resides in this 
and in its membership may be 
gigantic driving which 
mly sustains but gives impulse to both 
lomestic and international currents of trade, 


embership of 
trust 


nearly and 


companies resources of 


The 


association as a com- 


f ree 


body 


ned to a wheel 


duction and the constructive employment 
wealth. That the 
‘ognizant of 


American bankers are 


the responsibilities which rest 
upon them collectively and individually, was 
clearly in evidence at the recent forty-seventh 
annual convention of the American 
Association held 


hospitable and 


Bankers’ 
October 38d to 7th in the 
city of Los An- 
With an attendance of well nigh 3,500 
delegates every part of the United States 
Was well represented. 

Unlike 


prosperous 


zeles, 


many preceding conventions the 
program was put together with a definite set 
of objectives. The decks 


and formal 


first 
proceedings, 


were cleared 


of routine setting 


forth the divisional, 
and activities of the association. 
Then followed the presentation of addresses 
on live problems affecting our domestic af 
fairs, such as industrial and financial read- 
justments, advancement of popular economic 
education, the and credit of our 
transportation systems and matters of taxa 
tion. The next phase dealt with international 
problems and our new 


numerous 
business 


committee 


efficiency 


world perspective in 
trade, finance and credit, calling for abandon 
ment of the policy of ex-economie and politi 
cal isolation. 


THomas B. McADAMS 


National Bank, 
American Bankers’ 


Vice-President, 
Va., elected 


Merchants 


Richmond, 
President 


Association 
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EXxeept for a slight flare-up on the subject 
of whether National banks should or should 
not operate branches where State banks have 
such privilege, the convention proceedings 
were free from the kind of debate that rouses 
passions but leads nowhere. The results were 
distinctly constructive in laying down a new 
chart for the guidance of American 
in their domestic and international 
tions. The “Ter Meulen Bond Scheme” to 
provide a stable international credit ex 
change, advocated in person by its organizer, 
Sir D. Drummond 
fresh impulse 


bankers 
transac 


Fraser, was endorsed and 
given to the movement 
for providing adequate machinery for exten 
sion of long term international credits. The 
convention also revealed marked advance in 
the work of standardization practice and 
banking forms, in guiding Federal and State 
legislation along rational channels and stimu- 
lating bankers to get closer to the people in 
the great 


was 


work of thrift, economic education 
and development of service. 


Opening Session of Convention 
When Mr. John 8S. Drum, president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of San Francisco, 
opened the proceedings of the convention on 
Tuesday morning, October 4th, in the capa- 
cious Auditorium, it signalized the first time 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR. 
President Girard National Bank, Ph ladelphia 


COMPANIES 


in the history of the 
sociation that a 


American Bankers’ As 


trust company man has pre 
Delegates 
main floor beneath the 
their respective States. Follow 
ing the invocation by the Rev. Bishop W. B 
Stevens, the presiding officer called upon the 
dean of Pacific Coast bankers, J. M. Elliott, 
chairman of the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles to convey the greetings of welcome 
from “The City of the Angels” to the visit 
ing bankers. Mr. Elliott 
trasts of banking fifty years ago and 
with the that for all practical 
purposes the world is smaller now than when 
Crsar set out to conquer Gaul. Upon John 
H. Puelicher of Milwaukee, second vice-presi 
dent of the association, fell the gracious task 
of responding to the cordial address of wel 
come, 


sided over its annual conventions. 
were seated upon the 
banners of 


visualized the con 
today 
conclusion 


“Country-Wide Economic Survey” 


Based upon reports from more than a 
thousand bankers President Drum converted 
his annual into a comprehensive 
“Country-Wide Economic Survey.” 
clusion reached by the 
“there is nothing in 
nor in the 


sustain a 


address 
The con 
was that 
situation 
that 


despon 


speaker 
our domestic 
international situation 
pessimistic outlook or a 


can 


ARTHUR. REYNOLDS 
President Continental and Commercial 
Chicago 


National Bank, 
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view that the world has sunk 


nt depression.” He 


into per 
gave as the three 
deterrents in the domestic situation: 
delayed adjustment of cost of labor; (2) 
tained high costs of transportation 
continuation of an unsound 
m that diverts working capital 
oper channels, 
the extent said Mr. 
“from the world-wide stagnation that 
out of the waste and destruction of 
the United States has fared better than 
ither belligerent nation. It is free from 
he social disturbances that stand in the way 
f restoration of stability in 
countries. Its money 
moralizing depreciation 


and 
system of 


from 


of its recovery,” 


many other 
has escaped the de 
that the 
have suffered. Despite its 
indebtedness it has become pre-eminent 
creditor nation of the world, while 
have accumulated huge na 
Its loss of man power resulting 


eurrencies 


ot ther 


nations 


\ the 


thar 
) el 


countries 
tional debts. 
from the war has been small as compared to 
the losses of other 
within its 
population 


nations. There is 
greatly 
almost 
support 


room 
borders for a 
and there are 
wealth to 


increased 
unlimited 
that popula- 


sources of 


Executive Council and Administrative 
Committee 


The report of the Executive Council and 
the Administrative Committee in which final 
responsibility is lodged for carrying out the 
work and policies of the association, devoted 
its efforts chiefly to concentrating activities 


CHARLES A. HINSCH 


President, Fifth-Third National 
Bank, Cincinnati. Former Presi- 
dent, A. B. A. 


COMPANIES 13: 


Frep I. KENT 


Vice-President, Bankers Trust Co 
New York 


os) 


upon three definite matters of primary im 
portance, namely, the subject of foreign trade 
financing; Federal legislation regulating the 
and sale of corporate securities and 
third, the subject of Federal taxation. What 
has chiefly characterized Mr. Drum’s admin- 
istration has 


issue 


been to carry out a program 


that would enlist the association upon a pro 


gram, not merely for one year, but for con 
tinuous coherent effort. Foreign trade finan- 
cing plans were developed through the Com- 
merece and Marine Commission which pro 
jected the $100,000,000 Edge Law Corpora- 
tion, endorsed by the convention last year 
and upon which final action is to be ob- 
tained within a few weeks, according to 
President Drum. Relating to issue and sale 
of corporate securities the association is co- 
operating with the Investment Bankers’ As- 
sociation to national legislation. As 
to Federal taxation the association has ren- 
dered important work in uniting the banking 
strength of the country in favor of elimina 
tion of profits taxation to become 
operative with the first of this year. Early 
financial settlement between Government and 
railroads has also been pushed. 


secure 


excess 


President Hulbert Speaks for Trust 
Companies 
The chairman next called upon Mr. FE. D. 
Hulbert, president of the Trust 
Division to present his report. Mr. 
said: 


Company 
Hulbert 


“The Trust Companies Division is celebrat- 
ing at this convention its twenty-fifth anni- 


F. O. Watts 


President, First National 


St. Louis 


Bank, 
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ee 
G. E. 


Re-elected Executive Manager, American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation 


BOWERMAN 


R. CRISSINGER 


Comptroller of Currency of the United States, who 
addressed the National Bank Division 


COMPANIES 


versary, and I am happy to report that it is 
healthy hard at work. It 
was the first group to organize as a separate 
section of the American 
tion, and that this segregation has had a 
profound effect not only upon the welfare of 
the trust companies, but upon the welfare of 
the public as well I think no one will ques 
tion. The total membership of this Division 
on September 1, 1920, was 2,240, 
September 1, 1921, 2,420, being an 
of 180 in the past year. The latest figures 
compiled by the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company of New York, show that on 
June 30th of this year trust companies of the 
United States total 
$12.323,000,000, $128,000,000 
June 30, 1920. It is interesting to note that 
while the country as a whole showed a 
shrinkage in $128,000,000, the 
Pacific Coast $105.- 
000,000.” 


and vigorous and 


Bankers’ Associa 


and on 
increase 


showed resources ol 


less than on 


resources of 
showed an increase of 

The convention then heard reports 
the various other Divisions and 
W. A. Sadd presented the report of the Sav- 
ings Bank Division; John G. Lonsdale of St. 
Louis in behalf of the National Bank Divi- 
Elliott C. MeDougal in behalf of the 
State Bank Division; R. F. MeNally in be 
half of the Clearing House Section and Rob 
ert D. Locke for the Institute of 
Banking which reported a membership of 
44.903 bank Then followed the report 
of the Public Relations Committee presented 
by its chairman, Francis H. Sisson, who also 
reviewed progress in connection with the pub- 
lication of the Journal of the 
which carried $39,006 worth of 
during the last year. 


from 
Sections. 


sion; 


American 


men. 


Association 
advertising 


Membership and Finances of Association 


Reading of the reports of Executive Mana 


ger Guy E. Bowerman and Treasurer Harry 


M. Rubey was suspended since they appeared 


in printed form. Mr. Bowerman’s report 
showed that the association had on August 
51, 1921, a total membership of 23,632, a net 
increase of 960 for the year with Illinois 
standing first in membership, New York sec 
ond and Pennsylvania third. Over $110,000 
was spent during the year through the Pro 
tective Department in crime investigation. 
Treasurer Rubey reported disbursements for 
the year amounting to $974,130.79, leaving on 
September 1, 1921, cash 
The resources of the 
securities held and 


balance of $22,539. 
association, including 
$35,000 U. S. Treasury 
certificates amount to $178,508.08. The Pro 
tective Department disbursed $97,801; for 
the Journal, $37,879, and association salaries 
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Trusts 


Title Insurance 
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CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Assets over $14,000,000 





$49,198. The Protective Department made 
607 arrests during the year to September Ist 
with 348 convicted, 169 released, escaped or 
died and 256 awaiting trial. There were 240 
burglaries and attempted burglaries on mem- 
ber banks and 79 on non-members, the larg- 
est number being in Oklahoma, Missouri, II- 
linois, Texas and Washington. 

The report of General Counsel Thomas B. 
Paton reveals a year of diligent attention to 
both Federal and State legislative matters 
affecting banks and trust companies includ- 
ing revenue law amendments, tax on bank 
Federal regulation of fraudulent 
securities, State taxation on National banks 
and State legislation for uniform laws gov- 
erning use of fiduciary checks and other pro- 
tective laws advocated by the association. 
The work of the general counsel was ardu- 
ous in view of the many State legislatures in 
session this year and important amendments 
presented to Congress. 

With the reading of telegraphic greetings 
from former presidents, President Drum ad- 
journed the meeting until the following day. 


deposits, 


Second Day of the Convention 
A well conceived plan to emphasize the 
most important domestic problems confront- 


ing the nation was carried out in the ad- 


No Demand Liabilities 





dresses and reports presented at the second 
session of the convention October 5th. Before 
this program was observed the president 
ealled for the report of the Committee on 
State Legislation submitted by Craig B. 
Hazlewood, who reviewed the unusually 
large volume of bills introduced or 
in the more than 40 State legislatures in 
session this year and which affected State 
and trust companies. In the main 
such legislation was constructive in charac- 
ter although quite a number of “fool” meas- 
ures were enacted. The report of the Insur- 
ance Committee read by Frank L. Hilton of 
New York revealed satisfactory progress in 
arranging settlements with insurance com- 
panies growing out of numerous burglaries. 


passed 


banks 


Report of Economic Policy Commission 

With the presentation of the report of the 
Economic Policy Commission, of which Paul 
M. Warburg is chairman and read by Walter 
W. Head, the attention of the delegates were 
directed to broader national issues. This re- 
port, embodying the best practical judgment 
of eminent members of the American bank- 
ing fraternity, began by pointing out the 
danger which comes from attempting to cure 
all existing economic ills through legislative 
action. It deplores efforts to render the Fed- 
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THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, - 


$750,000 .00 


This institution’s broad connections and strong 


o “es 
Aucustus V. 


WE 


National 


eral Reserve system 
fluences and welcomes the 
Harding Administration in 
ernment as far as 
business, 


subversive to such in 
attitude of the 
divorcing gov- 
expedient from private 
The report urges Federal economy 
primary and in surveying the 
situation expresses the view that it 
doubts the desirability of refunding the float- 
ing indebtedness of the Government into 
long term securities at the present time. The 
Economie Policy Commission deals also with 


as al 
eredit 


need 


foreign trade relations, the need of increased 
thrift, supervision 
the railroad 


over security issues and 
econclu- 
can perform the 
continuing investigation 
and developing sound judgment on economic 
matters 


situation, suggesting in 
that the 


creitest 


sion 


association 
service Dy 


Noyes on “Readjustment After the War” 


One of the best addresses delivered at this 
that by Alexander D. Noyes, 
financial editor of the New York Times, on 
“Readjustment After the War—Past and 
Prospective.” He called attention to the 
many illusions and precedents in finance and 
economics that had been scrapped by the late 
war and sketched the progress of recupera- 
tion as follows: 

“Experienced 


session 


was 


banking opinion will prob- 


WarIncG, President F, 
Heery, Vice-President 
H. H. Ponp, Vice-President 

DeWitt Husse tt, Sec’y and Treas. 
H. Doucras Davis, Asst 
Russert C, 


organization insure efficient service 
Resources over - - 


$9,000,000.00 
OFFICERS 
IRVING WALSH, 

Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 
KuRBy, 

Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 
Secretary 
DoeERINGER, Asst. Treas. 


Apece H. 


HAVE FOUND OLD FRIENDS TO BE THE BEST 
SOURCE OF NEW BUSINESS 
The Oldest Bank in America West of the Alleghany Mountains 
ESTABLISHED 1810 


Ihe 


Bank of Pittsburgh 


ssociation 


ably agree that the economic re 
cuperation will not be fully under way until 
the budgets of public expenditure in the 
greater European states are at least approxi- 
mately balanced: until their production is 
so far stimulated and their consumption so 


rocess of 
] 


far controlled as to ensure an equilibrium of 
exports and imports; until the currencies of 
the larger states shall have been sufficiently 
reformed to make possible a_ reasonably 
market, at a much 
parity than today’s. Real 


will possibly have to wait 


stable foreign exchange 
nearer approach to 
economic stability 
until the Centra 
their i 
trade 


Kuropean states 
matter of the 


which 


come to 
suicidal 


senses ih the 


embargoes they have been im 


posing on one another. It have to await 
national 
have to be postponed un 


may 
some agreement on 


armaments. It may 


reduction in 


til the inevitable day when, 
of the great 
of other 


as a result either 
famine or of an accumulation 
Red Terror in Russia 
goes the way of all previous dictatorships of 
mad fanatics. It be assured until 
experiment and experience have shown what 


causes, the 
may not 


Germany can pay on reparations account and 
how it shall be paid, and until Germany her- 
self shall have adopted a sane and rational 
domestic financial program.” 
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The Measure 
Of Our Strength 


The measure of our strength is de- 
termined by the assistance we are 
able to contribute to the banking 


requirements of our 


customers. 


Such strength is based not only on 
figures, but also on a spirit of ready 
co-operation as well as the compe- 
tent performance of our functions 


as a commercial bank. 


Established 1856 


214 Broadway 


THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Suzzallo on “Economic Intelligence in 
Public Opinion”’ 


There 


in the 


much food for grave thought 
frank exposition of the great 
of intelligent public thought in this country 
fundamentals in the address 
next delivered by Dr. Henry T. 
Suzzallo, president of the University of 
Washington. He pointed out the delicate re- 
in our economic institutions, the tre 
into units of 
operation which make capital and 
ter-dependent upon each other. The problem, 
he said, falls into two divisions. The first im- 
plies the responsibility of more highly edu- 
cated ec The second divi- 
a followership. 
problem is the 


Was 
need 
on economic 


which 


Wis 


lations 
mendous expansion of industry 
labor in 


momie leadership. 
sion means the education of 
The 
education of those people who have no _ busi- 
ness responsibilities and the difficulties grow- 
ing out of this specialization. Dr. 
Suzzallo impressed upon the 
great need of putting our educational insti- 
tutions into closer relationship with the ac- 
tual affairs of life and of teaching economic 
rudiments in the primary schools, teaching 
them that price depends upon wants and 
supplies and that what a man gets is limited 
by the price of production. 

As stated by President Drum the address 


most serious economic 


age of 


delegates the 


of Dr. Suzzallo was an inspiration and can- 
not fail to have impressed the delegates with 
the importance which attaches to the cam- 
paign of economic education which is being 
fostered by the association under the virile 
guidance of the new 
J. H. Puelicher. The session then came to a 
close following the address on “How Public 
Opinion Can Railroad Credit and 
Public Prosperity,” in which the speaker 
clearly enunciated the needs of efficient 
transportation facilities. 


second vice-president, 


Restore 


Third Day of the Convention 


Vital problems of international character 
relating to commerce finance and credits 
served as the texts for a number of excellent 
delivered before the convention 
during the third day’s session, October 6th. 
During this session the distinguished guest 
of the association, Sir D. Drummond Frazer 
of London, organizer of the plan for inter- 
national credit stabilization, known as the 
“Ter Meulen Bond Scheme,” endorsed by the 
Economie and Finance Commission of the 
Council of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
developed his arguments on the subject. His 
foreeful presentation brought forth a formal 
endorsement of the “Ter Meulen Scheme” be- 
fore the convention adjourned. 


addresses 
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The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over One Million Dollars 


Authorized by Law to Act in 
Any Trust Capacity 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAITI 


Attitude on Branch Banking 


Before proceeding with the schedule pro- 
gram, President Drum advised the delegates 
of the action of the Executive Council in re 
considering a resolution pledging the associa- 
tion in favor of an amendment to the Na- 
tional Banking Act providing that in cities 
over 100,000 branch banking by National 
banks, similar to branch banking by State 
banks, be authorized. This reversal was 
prompted by the deadlock developed during 
the convention between the National Bank 
Division and State Bank Division over the 
question of branch banking. By taking this 
action the association avoided an issue that 
the respective divisions must fight out. 

The president then called upon Mr. F. I. 
Kent to present the report of the Commerce 
and Marine Commission prepared by Chair- 
man John McHugh. It recited the various 
steps taken to bring about the successful 
operation of the proposed $100,000,000 Edge 
Law Corporation and concluded with an ur- 
gent appeal that the association continue its 
energetic efforts to establish adequate finan- 
cial machinery to provide, on a sound basis, 
long term credits for promotion of our for- 
eign trade. 

The report which followed by Chairman 
Puelicher of the Committee on Public Edu- 


cation called upon bankers to become teach- 
ers of the success; to help 
make less the vast army of the deceived, the 
unsuccessful, discontented and disheartened, 
by showing them that success lies in Ameri- 
can honest endeavor, intelligent savings and 
investment. 


economics of 


European Credits and Our Commerce 

“The Deficits, Debased 
Shattered Credit of Europe—Cause and 
Cure” was the title of an illuminating ad- 
dress in which the next speaker, Francis W. 
Hirst, former editor of the London Eco- 
nomist, pointed out at close range the diffi- 
culties that exist today in Europe. This was 
followed by an admirable exposition of the 
international credit and trade situation as it 
affects this country by Frank O. Watts, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of St. Louis, 
who was chairman of the American Finance 
Group at the recent International Chamber 
of Commerce meeting in London, June 25 to 
July 3, 1921. Mr. Watts spoke on “Our Part 
in the World’s Commerce.” He explained the 
nature of international trade, the character 
of exports of the United States in the early 
period and the relation of foreign to domes- 
tic trade. He traced the stimulus to our 
foreign trade during the war, the effect of 
depreciated exchanges and inflation and the 


Currencies and 
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future outlook for our foreign commerce. 
Mr. Watts concluded with a tribute to the 
Federal Reserve system and by calling for a 
new vision in our political, social and eco- 
nomic relations with the outside world which 
makes obsolete our traditional policy of iso- 
lation. 


Sir Fraser on the ‘‘Ter Meulen Bond Scheme”’ 


The address by Mr. Watts led logically to 
the introduction of the next distinguished 
guest, Sir Drummond Drummond Fraser, 
K. B. E., M. Com., who presented his address 
on “International Credits—The Ter Meulen 
Bond Scheme.” Sir Drummond was given a 
rousing welcome and frequently ap- 
plauded in the course of his discourse on the 
international credit plan of which he is the 
organizer. He said in part: 

“The scheme is designed to enable war- 
stricken nations, who possess approved Na- 
tional securities, to finance essential imports 

i. e., goods which stimulate the productiv- 
ity of the country—by giving them the power, 
through the bond, to command the confidence 
which will attract the necessary credit. The 
scheme proposes the formation of an inter- 
national organization for the provision of 
guarantees, which, on the one hand, will pro- 


was 


tect the autonomy of the borrowing countries, 
and on the other hand will offer adequate se- 
curity for lenders. 

“Purchases from foreign countries must 
be balanced by sales to the foreign countries. 
The purchases and must be made 
through the private importers or one country 
with the private exporters of another. It is 
not intended to finance governments except 
in special, approved cases.” 

Touching upon the position of the United 
States with relation to the Ter Meulen plan, 
Sir Drummond said: 


sales 


“International solidarity is based upon eco- 
nomic necessity, just as a sound system of 
credit is based upon gold. The International 
Credits Scheme—Ter Meulen bonds—of the 
League of Nations does not bar American 
being interested so long as they 
faith in the The absence of 
America as a member of the League does 
not affect the scheme, because the participat- 
ing countries are borrowers. 
lender.” 

Sir Drummond suggested the formation of 
National Export Corporations in each of the 
lending countries, United States, England, 
France and Italy and others, backed by a 
pro rata guarantee of the governments, banks 


exporters 


have scheme. 


America is a 
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When you visit Buttalo — 


7OU and your friends will receive a cordial 


welcome at this 


friendly chat. 


bank. 


Drop in for a 


Then you will understand how we have won 
our reputation for careful, effective handling of 
trust business for individuals and corporations. 


When you think of Buffalo, think of the 


CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE—ELLICOTT SQUARE 


Branches at five other business centers of Buffalo 











and other financial institutions, and said that 
such concerns if properly managed should 
allow for normal foreign trade in as simple 
and effective a manner 
handle domestic trade. 

Following the address by Fraser the 
president called for the report of the Nom- 
inating Committee. The following new offi- 
cers were then elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Thomas B. McAdams; first 
president, John H. Puelicher, and second 
vice-president, Walter W. Head. The meeting 
then adjourned to the following day. 


as the banks now 


Sir 


vice- 


Fourth and Closing Session of Convention 


The fourth and closing of the 
American Bankers’ Association convention 
was devoted to reports, several addresses and 
installation of The report of the 
Agricultural Commission was presented by 
Chairman Joseph Hirsch and the report of 
the Committee Federal Legislation by 
(. H. MeNider, chairman. Then came the 
report of the Committee of Five on the sub- 
jeet of exchange charges and par collections, 
submitted by Charles deB. Claiborne, chair- 
man. The president then called upon Don- 
ald MeFayden, professor of classical history 


session 


officers. 


on 


of the Nebraska University who spoke on the 
“Roman Empire.” The last was 
Judge Charles F. Moore, counsel of the Sea- 
man Paper Company of New York, 
spoke on “Our Free Country” and said in 


speaker 
who 


conclusion : 

“The time is at hand when it is imperative 
that the people of this country 
serious thought to the 
requirements if they 


should give 
present and future 
the survival of 
the institutions which have made and kept 
their country The political 
aflame. We to determine 
whether we amply protected or ade 
quately The fact that the intense 
heat of the conflagration is yet a long way 
from us does not 


crave 
free world is 
need forthwith 
are 
insured 


mean that we are not im- 
periled. The mutterings of discontent and the 
threatenings of revolution audible and 
fill us with dire forebodings. The world’s so 
cial structure evidence of possible 
cleavage and disintegration. It is for us to 
devote ourselves to the task of welding it 
together and preserving its integrity.” 

Then followed the report of the resolutions 
committee and with the formal installation 
of new officers the convention came to a close. 


are 


bears 


(Adjourned sine die) 
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INCORPORATED 1884 
Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


A. H. S. POST, President 


NATIONAL BANK DIVISION ENDORSES BRANCH BANK 
AMENDMENT 


Officers for ensuing year: 
John G. Lonsdale, president 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 


Vice-President: Waldo Newcomer, presi- 
dent National Exchange Bank, Baltimore. 


Deputy Manager: Edgar E. Mountjoy. 


President: 


New Members Executive Committee: Percy 


H. Johnston, president Chemical National 


Bank of New York; W. C. Wilkinson, presi- 
dent Farmers & Merchants National Bank of 
Charlotte, N. C.; John Fletcher, vice-presi- 
dent of Chicago; C. J. Wall, president Capi- 
tol National Bank of Olympia, Wash. 


R. JOHN G. LONSDALE, the newly 
elected president of the National 
Sank Division, presided at the an- 
nual meeting in Los Angeles in place of the 
retiring president, Henry H. McKee, who was 
absent. As spokesmen for the National bank- 
ing interests of the country the delegates 
approved a resolution endorsing an amend- 
ment enabling National banks to establish 
branches within certain limitations. The 
resolution as adopted after protracted dis- 
cussion, reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the National Bank Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers’ Association 
requests the Congress of the United States 
to so amend the National Bank Act as to per- 
mit National banks to maintain and operate 
branches within the corporate limits of the 
city in which the head office of such National 
bank is located, to be confined, however, to 
States in which State chartered institutions 
are authorized to have branches.” 

Resolutions were also adopted opposing the 
broadening of the Postal Savings Bank sys- 
tem; protesting against 


enactment of any 


State laws which prevents unhampered com- 
petition between State and National banks 
engaged in similar lines of business and dis 
approving of any change in Section 5219 
U. S. R. S., in relation to the powers of 
States in matter of taxation of the shares of 
National banks. 
branch 


Discussion in regard to the 


banking amendment brought out 


gTRAUSS 
PeRTRMT 


JOHN G. LONSDALE 


President National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
Elected President National Bank Division 
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Bank of Italy 


HEAD OFFICE: 
San Francisco, California 


Operates 44 banking offices in 36 California cities 


Authorized by law to act as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Assignee, 
Receiver, Depositary, Trustee; and can act in any other fiduciary capacity. 


Because of its state-wide activities, this great bank of the West is especially 
qualified to handle California estates. 













TUN 





Trust Department 


Bank of Italy 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


TRUST 


Resources over $185,000,000 


views for and against the principle involved, 
but the vote favored adoption of the resolu- 
tion with the qualification that such branches 
be allowed only in States where State banks 
are given such privileges. 

The stellar event of the first session of the 
Division was an inspirational address by 
Comptroller of the Currency D. R. Crissinger, 
who dwelt upon the great opportunities as 
well as obligations for service on the part 
f banks. The Comptroller also criticised 
panks which selfishly build up excessive re- 
serves and which utilize the Federal Reserve 
rediscount privilege for profit. The first ses- 
sion closed with an address on “The Spirit of 
the West,” by H. C. Carr, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Porterville, Cal., 
who said: “And what is the spirit of the 
West? It is the voice of the soil, the cry of 
the land; the urge already in the hearts of 
men ever since the world began, to go some 
place where they might join hands with one 
another, where they might be a part of cre- 
ation, as it were.” 

The second and closing was de- 
voted to consideration of reports from vari- 
ous committees and addresses by Henry M. 


session 





Robinson, president First National Bank of 





Los Angeles on “Free Ports and Free Zones,” 
and by Tully C. Knoles, president College of 
the Pacific, San “Labor and 
Radicalism.” Mr. Robinson urged favorable 
action on the Jones “Free Port or Zone” bill 
pending in Congress as a big step toward de- 


José, Cal., on 


velopment of American commerce and mer- 
chant marine activities. 


OLDEST BANK WEST OF ALLEGHANIES 
As the oldest bank in 
Alleghany Mountains, 


America west of the 
organized in 1810, the 
Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., has maintained its 
prestige and The latest statement 
shows aggregate resources of $54,073,000; de- 
posits, $38,189,000: capital, $2,400,000; 
plus and undivided profits of $5,060,000. 


growth. 


sur- 


THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 


For a relatively small residential com- 
munity the figures of the Plainfield Trust 
Company of Plainfield, N. J., loom up re- 
markably large. The last statement shows 
total resources of $8,720,105, with deposits 
of $7,643,000; capital, $300,000; surplus, 
$400,000, and undivided profits, $127,784, 


with special reserve account of $17,784. 
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ESTABLISHED 1888 


On November 1, this old, reliable Trust Company begins its thirty-fourth 


year of service backed by thirty-three years of experience and success in 


Northwestern trust and investment business. 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


115 South Fifth Street 
Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 


STATE BANK DIVISION DISCUSSES EXCHANGE PROBLEM, FARM 
FINANCE AND PROTECTIVE METHODS 


Officers for ensuing year: 


President: R. S. Hecht, president Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans. 


First Vice-President: H. A. McCauley, 
president Sapulpa State Bank, Oklahoma. 


Deputy Manager: George E. Allen, New 
York. 


With a membership of over 11,000 banks, 
mostly located in smaller communities, the 
State Bank Division has become numerically 
branch of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. The recent annual meet- 
ing at Los Angeles evoked animated discus- 
sion on questions of banking policy and con- 
duct. As president of the Division, Mr. El- 
liott C. MeDougal, president of the Ma- 
rine Trust Company of Buffalo, presented an 
“Reduction of Government Ex- 
penditures and Taxation” in which he urged 
that the commercial life and health of the 
nation depended upon proper and prompt ac- 
tion by Congress. 

“Congress is ignorantly or willfully blind,” 
continued Mr. McDougal, “that more than a 
small minority could be ignorant of what 
the nation knows and wants is inconceivable. 
That, for political or other reasons a 
jority of Congress willfully might 
the best interests of the nation is 
nately highly conceivable.” 

Extended discussion as to the plight of the 
followed the “Country 
Banks and Farm Finances” by Guy Huston, 
president of the First Joint Stock Land Bank 
The Federal Legislative Com- 
action on the bill pending in the 
House to secure equality of discount privi- 
leges between State and National bank mem- 


the strongest 


address on 


ma- 
sacrifice 
unfortu- 


address on 


farmers 


of Chicago. 
mittee 


bers of the Federal 
nouncement was forthcoming at the first 
meeting that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency will endeavor to give publicity to State 
banking statistics similar to that given out 
for National banks. The question of branch 
banking also came up for active discussion 
resulting in the adoption of a resolution plac- 


Reserve System. An- 


R. S. HecutT 


President Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans 
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METHODS 


Owinc to the systematic methods 
which we have developed during eighty- 
nine years of banking experience, we 
are able to offer to out-of-town banks 
a particularly efficient service in the 
handling of their Philadelphia accounts. 


ital over $76,000,000.00 


THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


Philadelphia 





ing the Division on record as “absolutely op- 
posed to branch banking,” 
ed chiefly by the 


which was prompt- 
proposed amendment in 
Congress to enable National banks to estab- 
lish branches. 

At the recent 
Charles De B. 
leans 


meeting, October 
Claiborne’ of 
reported for the Committee on 
Exchange and described the 
efforts to 
tion charge problem. 
to internal 
and efficient 


5th, 
New Or- 


situation as 
check 
Lengthy discussion as 
safeguards against defaleations 
followed the instruc- 
tice address on “Importance of Efficient Bank 
Supervision” by L. E. Thomas, examiner 
of State banks of Louisiana. Mr. Thomas 
urged that the American Bankers Association 
should take action to secure an amendment 
from the Internal Revenue Department on 
the question of income tax, especially in re- 
gard to heavy losses charged off by banks 
on some of their stocks and bonds. The re- 
quirement of the department that such de- 
duction could not be allowed until such se- 
curities had been disposed of only served 
to encourage fictitious sales. The meeting 
came to a close with the adoption of reso- 
lutions and election of officers. 


regards solve the collec- 


control 


ESTATE PHILOSOPHY—THE LIVING 
TRUST 
The philosophy of life may be veiled in 
mystery but the philosophy of the conserva- 
tion of our material estates and possessions 
during life and 
plumbed. 


after has been fairly well 
Notwithstanding its title there is 
nothing abstruse in the booklet 
Frank Van Sant, 
officer of the St. 
jank, “Estate The Living 
Trust,” which is being distributed by that 
bank. Instead, Mr. Van Sant deals in the 
very essence of practical, business-like com- 
mon sense in conveying to the reader the in- 
herent qualities of both the “living” and tes- 
tamentary trust, particularly when it pro- 
vides for administration by a good trust com- 
pany. 

Mr. Van Sant tells how modern history 
abounds with accounts of lost, shrunken and 
wasted inheritances. The pity of it is that 
such losses are avoidable and he goes on to 
show how the “living trust” enables the con- 
scientious father or husband to create a trust 
that he may attend and watch in operation 
and satisfy himself that the vehicle will ful- 
fill his cherished wishes after he has gone to 
the grave. 


written by 
and trust 
and 


vice-president 
Paul Trust 
Philosophy 


Savings 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS..... 


8 


ee ee ese 


; $15,000,000 
...+++++ $170,000,000 


Forty-five branches in New York City 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


SAVINGS BANK DIVISION 
SAVINGS 


Officers for ensuing year: 


President: Raymond D. Frazier, president 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle. 


Vice-President: Samuel H. Beach, presi- 


dent Rome Savings Bank, Rome, N. Y. 


Deputy Manager: Leo Day Woodworth, 
New York City. 


New Members Executive Committee: S. M. 
Hawley, president Bridgeport Savings Bank, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Geo. E. Brock, president 


Home Savings Bank, Boston, Mass.; Alvin P. 
Howard, vice-president Hibernia Trust & 
Savings Bank, New Orleans. 
AVINGS 
in real 
courage 


investment 
laws to 


savings, 


advertising, 
estate mortgages, 
and protect school 
savings banking and thrift campaigns were 
among the subjects which received practical 
attention and discussion at the meetings and 
conferences held under the auspices of the 
Savings Bank Division at Los Angeles. While 
expressing sympathy with any movement to 
bring hoarded money into circulation the Di- 
vision went on record as opposed to the pro- 
posed enlargement of the Postal Savings sys- 
tem on the ground that increase in the rate 
of interest will not only make the Govern- 
ment an active competitor in the banking 
business but divert deposits from usual bank- 
ing channels without increasing aggregate 
savings. The Division also protested against 
pending proposals for exempting from taxa- 
tion certain investments or deposits in build- 
ing and loan associations. 

At no previous convention has savings 
banking in its various phases as applying to 
mutual and stock savings banks, savings de- 
partments of trust companies and banks re- 
ceived such extended discussion as at the 
recent Los Angeles meeting. The first regu- 
lar session of the Savings Bank Division was 


bank 


ell- 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


OPPOSES EXTENSION 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


OF POSTAL 
SYSTEM 


preceded on Monday, October 3d by a “con 
ference of savings bankers at which savings 
bank advertising was the subject of instruc 
W. R. Morehouse, cashier of 
the Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank of 
Angeles; W. ID. Longyear, vice-president Se 
curity Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles; 
Alvin FP. Howard, vice-president Hibernia 
Trust & Savings Bank of New Orleans and 
C. H. Toll, vice-president Security Trust «& 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles. This was fol 
lowed by a symposium on various phases of 
real estate mortgages. Following this confer 
ence there was an “Annual Reunion Lunech- 
eon,’ in charge of a Los Angeles committee. 
headed by M. N. Avery, president Guaranty 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

The first regular session of the nineteenth 
annual meeting of the Savings Bank Division 
was presided over by retiring President W. A. 
Sadd, president Chattanooga Bank, 
who reviewed the progress of savings bank 
facilities in his annual 
confronting mutual savings 
by William FE. 
departmental 
by Charles F. Stern, vice-president Los 
Trust & Savings Bank who 
the methods observed in California. 


tive papers by 


Los 


Savings 
address. Problems 
banks dis 
New Y 


was 


Wiis 


cussed Knox of ork : 


savings banking covered 
An 
geles described 
On the following day, October 5th, “School 
Savings Banking” was the subject of a 
cial conference. The closing session, Qetober 
6th, was devoted to committee reports. reso 
lutions and a number of excellent 
Budget control of expenditures was discussed 
by John S. Chambers, vice-president Bank 
of Italy, of Sacramento, Cal. Alexander C. 
Robinson, president Peoples Savings & Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, presented a practical 
review of the system of combing insurance 
with savings accounts which has 
cessfully developed by his bank. 


spe 


addresses, 


been suc 
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An Invitation from Los Angeles 


By Wm. Rhodes Hervey 


Vice-President Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank 


If bankers will furnish their clients who are coming to Los Angeles or other 
points in Southern California with cards or letters of introduction to the officers of 
the Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank they will be aided in establishing their 
financial home and through this connection will make their stay, whether for a short 


or long period, a pleasant one in many ways. 


This bank not only provides a large 


departmental banking service, including a complete Trust Department, but it is also 
in a position to render services to visitors outside of banking functions. 


They will be put in touch with those who can readily aid them in obtaining a 
home, which is of the greatest importance on account of the housing situation, and 
will supply them with guides and maps of the city and automobile routes in Southern 


California. 


The officers of this bank will be glad to extend every possible courtesy to the 
friends and patrons of bankers in every community in the United States. 


Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank 


CLEARING HOUSE SECTION CONSIDER ABOLITION OF 
CLEARING HOUSE TOTALS 


Officers for ensuing year: 


President: John R. Washburn, vice-presi- 
dent Continental and Commercial National 


Bank, Chicago. 


Vice-President: James Ringold, vice-presi- 
dent United States National Bank, Denver. 


Secretary: Donald A. Mullen, New York. 


UBSTITUTION of the use of debits to 
individual accounts for Clearing House 
totals as a more reliable barometer of 
business activity and more active extension 
of the independent Clearing House examina- 
tion system, were prime topics at the annual 
meeting of the Clearing House Section in Los 
Angeles, Tuesday, October 4th. Raymond F. 
MeNally, vice-president and cashier of The 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
who presided in the absence of the retiring 
president, A. A. Crane of Minneapolis, urged 
upon the Section the advisability of placing 
itself on record in favor of using debits to 
individual account rather than 
House totals. 
The Executive Committee reported satis- 
factory progress in inducing banks and trust 


Clearing 


companies to employ the condensed financial 
statement form. Additional Clearing House 
associations have been enlisted in the move- 
ment for independent examination. The com- 
mittee has also made progress in regard to 
uniform charges for collection of acceptances 
and wide adoption of the Universal Numeri- 
cal system. An inspirational address was de- 
livered by Rev. James A. Francis of Los An- 
geles and greater humanity and friendship 
in banking business was counseled in an ex- 
cellent talk on “The Slogan of Today,” by 
Alexander Dunbar, vice-president and ecash- 
ier of the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. Fred I. 
Kent, vice-president of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York, spoke on “American 
Business on Acceptances” and the work of 
the American Institute of Banking was de- 
scribed by its president, Robert B. Locke. 

The feature of the closing meeting was a 
symposium on the “Clearing House Exam- 
iner System,” in which a number of Clear- 
ing House examiners participated. This was 
followed by a paper on “Clearing House 
Problems,” by Manager George A. Kelsey of 
the Cleveland Clearing House. 





TRUST 


HE PeoplesSavings and 
Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest 
fiduciary institution west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Beete tet « -e 6a 
Trust Funds over 
Capitaland Surplus. 


$20,000,000 
56 000,000 
9,000,000 


“An old institution with modern and 
aggressive ideas.” 


EQPLE 


AND TRUST CO. 
OF PITTSOURGH 
FOuUnNOEO 1867 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $9.000,.000 


WHERE WOOD CROSSES FQURTH 
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THE 
PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 





Capital - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 6,798,054.96 


ASA S. WING 
PRESIDENT 


J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
JOHN WAy M. ALBERT LINTON 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


SAMUEL H. TROTH 
TREASURER 


C. WALTER BORTON 
TRUST OFFICER 





STATE SECRETARIES’ SECTION URGES BETTER BANK 
PROTECTION 


Officers for ensuing year: 

President: Andrew Smith, secretary Indi- 
ana Bankers’ Association. 

First Vice-President: W. B. Hughes, sec- 
retary Nebraska Bankers’ Association. 

Second Vice-President: J. L. Hartman, sec- 
retary Oregon Bankers’ Association. 


M. A. Graettinger, 


secretary Illinois Bankers’ Association. 


Secretary-Treasurer: 


ORE efficient co-operation between 
the National and State associations 
in bank protection work and appre- 

hending bank criminals as well as the adop- 

tion of approved safeguards to prevent losses 
through fraudulent checks, were subjects of 
animated discussion at the annual meeting of 
the State Section, composed of 
the secretaries of State Bankers’ 
tions. Andrew Smith of 


Secretaries 


Associa- 


Indianapolis pre- 
sided in the absence of retiring president, 
D. S. Kloss of Pennsylvania. The Section 


formally endorsed the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the Committee on 


Forms in favor of standard form of bank 
checks, adoption of uniform voucher receipts 
and blank forms in cashing checks for 
strangers or opening new accounts. 

Thomas B. McAdams, the newly elected 
president of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, in addressing the members of the State 
Secretaries’ Section, promised a more ener- 
getic administration of the system of bank 
protection provided by the parent association 
and pleaded for closer co-operation as wel 
from member banks and State associations 
The Section also approved efforts toward se- 
curing simplified form of income tax returns 
and commended the splendid work of the In- 
surance Committee of the A. B. A., on forms 
and contracts with the request that the - 
forts be included to investigatie’ 
premiums charged for burg): ry 
fidelity bonds. 


cates of 


policies and 


The Brandywine Triist and Savings Bank 


has been organized ip Wilmington, Del.. with 
capital of $100,000. 
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THE MINNESOTA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


Minneapolis 


Specializing in MINNESOTA AND NORTHWESTERN 
MUNICIPALS YIELDING FROM 5'/; to 7‘ 


Affiliated with the Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis 


THE SLOGAN OF TODAY 
There is not enough friendship and of the 
“human touch” in everyday contact of banks 
with their patrons, according to Alex. 
bar, vice-president and cashier of the Bank 
of Pittsburgh National Association in his 
stimulating address on “The 


Dun- 


Slogan of To- 
day,” delivered at the recent annual meeting 
of the Clearing House Section, A. B. A. He 
said : 

“We bankers are on a pedestal to the aver- 
age man and woman of the 
correctly these people 


community.  In- 
assume that our 
lect and judgment are superior to theirs. 
mental attitude 
atmosphere 


intel- 
This 
frosty 
growth of 
duty, 
to have the American people 
our banks not as coldly, 
tions, but in 


creates a false and 
which will kill the 
confidence. It is our immediate 
fore, 


there- 
think of 
impersonal corpora- 
friendly individuals, 
desiring to serve their best interests. That’s 
what we need, gentlemen, less of the frosty 
cake. It would be hard for any 
one of us here to pick a banker in this whole 
convention, who is not a good democratic fel- 
low, but the unfortunate situation is that the 
public doesn’t 


terms of 


icing on our 


know it, and the burden of 


proof is strictly on us. 

“In summing up, may I say that the re- 
habilitation of world business and world af- 
fairs rests four square upon the practice of 
the old-fashioned but ever-beautiful doctrine, 
‘Do unto others as you would 


Humanity has 


have 
tried every 
of its own making to solve its 
problems and has failed dismally. We are 
now at a point where there is no alterna- 
tive. We must follow the Golden Rule, 
love, then sheer 


others 


do unto you.’ 


other device 


if not 


from from force of neces- 


sity.” 


DAILY LIBERTY BOND QUOTATION 
SERVICE TO BANKS 

The First Wisconsin 
institutions, of 
C. Fuller is 
valuable service 
and outside the State 
daily quotations on 
two-thirds of the thousand 
are correspondents of the 
National 


ceives 


group of financial 
Milwaukee, of 
president, 


to the 


which Oliver 


have inaugurated a 
bankers of Wisconsin 
is providing them with 
Liberty About 
Wisconsin banks 
First 

one of 


bonds. 


Wisconsin 


Bank, and every them re 
Liberties by 
These 


a need not met in 


the day's quotations on 


mail the following morning. quota 
tions are serving 
The First 


is the investment 


any other 


Way. Wisconsin Company, which 


organization of the group, 
has direct wire connections with the 
markets, and the 
the multigrapher immediately 


The form sent out is a 


leading 
available for 
after the close. 
blue card, 444 by 
upper part of one 
ruled columns headed 
“High,” 
and “Approximate 
are printed the 
issues—“First 3's,” 
“First 44s,” 


figures are 


Sl4 inches in size. The 
side bears six respec 


tively “Tssue,” “Low, “Close,” “In- 
Yield.” In the 
names of the 
“First 4s.” “Second 4s,” 
“Second 44s." “Third 44s,” 
“Fourth 44s," “Victory 34s" and “Victory 
together with dates on which the re 
spective issues are 

Entries in the next three columns are self- 
explanatory. Under “Interest” is given the 
interest accrued since the last coupon date, 
and under “Approximate Yield” the calcula- 
tion that will enable the prospective buyer 
to see at a glance what an investment in 
Liberties will net at the day’s market. The 
rest of the page is used for timely announce 
ments of other securities, and re 
cent information of interest to investors, the 
First Wisconsin Company's signature 
ing underneath. 


terest” first 


om 
column nine 


4°, 3” 


redeemable. 


issues of 


appear- 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF TRUST COMPANY PROGRESS 
AND ACHIEVEMENT 


(Continued from page 320) 


panies in the United States. The roster of 
and directors of the Citizens 
tained such distinguished names as President 
James A. Garfield, Secretary of State John 
Hav and U. S. Senator Henry B. Payne. 

In 1869 two important trust companies of 
the present time came into »xistence. 
was the Philadelphia Trust, Safe Deposit & 
Insurance Company, now the Philadelphia 
Company with capital of $1,000,000; 
surplus, $4,000,000, undivided profits, $1,259,- 
resources of $31,506,000; trust funds of 
$175,000,000 and = corporate 
$216,000,000, Henry G. 


officers con- 


One 


Trust 


A000, 
approximately 
trusts 


over Brengle 


is president. 


Earliest Trust Companies in South 

[It was also in the year 1869 that the Union 
ind Planters Bank and Trust Company of 
Memphis. Tenn., one of the and 
successful trust companies in the South, 
into corporate 


strongest 
most 
first came existence as the 
Union and Planters Bank, completing its fif- 
tieth anniversary in 1919 with deposits at 
that time of $25,000,000 and total 
exceeding $35,000,000. 


resources 


A number of trust companies in the South 
trace their original charters as far back as 
in the thirties of the last century. The Canal 
Bank, chartered in 1831, became the Canal 
Bank and Trust Company in 1895. The Citi- 
zens Bank and Trust Company of New Or- 


leans is the successor of an organization 
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chartered as far back as 1833. 
Bank and Trust Company 
charter obtained in 1869. 
The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans has been foremost in developing 
fiduciary functions and upholding the best 
trust company traditions in the South. Char 
tered in 1870 it has become the largest insti 
tution of its kind in the South and made 
exceptional strides under the former presi- 
dent, John J. Gannon and the present en- 
cumbent, R. S. Hecht. The company will soon 
occupy its new 23-story building, which over 
tops all other structures in the Crescent City. 


The Savannah 


succeeded to a 


Among the foremost trust companies of the 
South is the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
pany of Winston-Salem, N. C., which has 
carried out the highest type of trust policies 
under the splendid administration of Presi- 
dent F. H. Fries, a former president of the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers’ Association, who has always been 
a Champion of the best trust company ideals. 
In Atlanta, Ga., the Trust Company of Geor- 
gia, of which Ernest Woodruff is president, 
has acquired a strong claim upon public 
patronage. In Birmingham, Ala., the Bir- 
mingham Trust and Savings Bank has been 
the most representative of trust company ad- 
vancement. The Louisville Trust Company 
and the Fidelity & Columbia Trust Company 
of Louisville, Ky., occupy the leading posi 
tions among trust companies in that State. 


Com 
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In Richmond, Va., the Virginia 
pany has taken the leading position with 
capital of $1,000,000. It was organized in 
1892 and is directed by Herbert W. Jackson, 
president. This company recently took pos- 
session of its elegant new home building. 

In Norfolk, Va., the Trust Company of 
Norfolk has achieved notable success with 
capital of $1,000,000 with resources which a 
year exceeded millions. H. M. 
Kerr is president. It was organized in 1893. 


Trust Com- 


ago 


seven 


Baltimore’s First and Later Trust 
Companies 

The pioneer trust company of Baltimore is 
the Safe Deposit and Trust Company. It was 
organized in 1864 for the purpose of supply- 
ing the need for a safe depository of securi- 
ties and similar service. In 1876 the com- 
pany widened out to include trust company 
operations in its scope. It has adhered dili- 
gently to conservative fiduciary services and 
does not engage in promoting of bond or 
stock issues, marketing of securities or simi- 
lar lines. Its rugged building withstood the 
ravages of the Baltimore fire. Its capital, 
surplus and undivided profits aggregate $4,- 
400,000 and it has command of a very large 
volume of trust business. Michael Jenkins 
was succeeded by the present encumbent, 
John J. Nelligan, as president and H. Wal- 
ters is chairman. 

The second oldest trust company in Balti- 
more is the Mercantile Trust and Deposit 
Company, established in 1884. For 26 years 
to 1910 General John Gill was president and 
since that time A. H. 8S. Post has held that 
office. Original capital of $500,000 has in- 
creased to $1,500,000 with surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $3,575,000 and deposits, $22,- 
334,000. 

In 1884 the Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany was established and ten years later in 
1894 the Maryland Trust Company was or- 
ganized. The latter is headed by Z. L. Zim- 
merman and has capital of $1,000,000 and 
surplus of $433,000. The Colonial was or- 
ganized in 1898 and in the same year the 
Union Trust Company and Continental Trust 
Company came into existence. The 
Trust Company’s president is John M. 
nis and Maurice H. first vice-presi- 
dent. It has over $10,000,000. 
The Fidelity was organized in 1905 and the 
Baltimore Trust in 1910, both strong institu- 
tions. 


Union 

Den- 
Grape, 
resources of 


Beginning of Two Big New York 
Companies 
We now come in 1871 to the corporate in- 
ception of a company that has made one of 
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the most remarkable records of rapid trust 
company growth, namely the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York which has attained 
the enviable position of being the third larg- 
est trust company in the United States in the 
volume of its deposits and The 
parent institution The Traders Deposit 
Company which business April 19, 
1871, and on the date in the present 
year the fiftieth anniversary of the Equitable 
Trust Company was celebrated at the Uni- 
versity Club in New York when the officers 
tendered a dinner to Mr. Alvin W. Krech, 
the popular and capable president of the 
company under whose administration it 


resources. 
was 

began 
same 


has 
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made such a notable record. In 1902 the 
name was changed to the present title The 
Equitable Trust Company and from original 
capital of $50,000 it has grown to its present 
stature with capital of $12,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $16,817,000; deposits, 
$201,391,000 and total resources of $272,019,- 
000. The Equitable has one of the most per- 
fect trust company organizations in the coun- 
try with branches in New York 
cities and successful offices in 
Paris. 

Contemporaneous the Silver Anni- 
versary of the Trust Company Division, the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company of 
New York this also completes a half 
century of corporate existence, having been 
chartered in 1871 as the United States Mort- 
gage Company. Although 
trust and deposit 
two years later 


other 
and 


and 
London 


with 


year 


it did not assume 
functions until 1893 and 
adopted its present title, the 
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United States Mortgage & Trust Company is 
entitled to be classed with trust companies 
that have had fifty years of continuous cor- 
porate existence. The company has continued 
to carry on its conservative real estate mort- 
gage and loan business but has attained a 
srowth in banking and trust activities which 
places it among the largest trust companies 
in the country. The latest statement shows 
total $64,054,900; capital, 
$3,000,000 ; surplus and undivided profits, $4,- 
171,000; deposits, $52,962,000. Its growth has 
been especially pronounced under the admin- 
istration of John W. Platten, who has been 
president since 1910. The trust companies of 
the country are indebted to the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company for its compila- 
tion in annual volumes since 19038 of the most 
comprehensive and reliable statistics of trust 
companies available. 


resources of 


Another 
ized 


important trust company organ 
in 18738 which has always occupied an 
eminent position in the Middle West, was the 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago 
which erected one of the most attractive 
banking houses at the head of La Salle street 
and the success of which is chiefly due to the 
admirable management of its president for 
many years, John J. Mitchell. This company 
with capital of $5,000,000, surplus and un- 
divided profits, $12,104,000, and deposits of 
$115,000,000, will be combined with the Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust Company as 
operations for a new building to house the 
combination of these two companies with the 
Corn Exchange National Bank, are 
pleted, with E. D. Hulbert as president. 


soon as 


com- 


In 1873 the Union Trust Company of New 
York opened for business and was one of the 
pillars in the New York financial world up 
to June, 1918, when it was consolidated, as 
previously noted, with the Central Trust 
Company, forming the present Central Union 
Trust Company. F. P. Wolcott retired after 
a long term as president of the Central Trust 
Company in 1905 and was succeeded by 
James N. Wallace, who died October 11, 1919, 
respected and honored as one of the most 
brilliant trust company executives. The late 
J. P. Morgan served as one of the directors 
of the Central. 

In 1876 the business of title insurance 
which has come to be associated with trust 
functions in different cities received its first 
stimulus when The Real Estate Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company of Philadelphia re- 
ceived its charter as the “first and oldest 
title insurance company in the world.” Since 
its incorporation this company has issued 
over 273,000 policies of title insurance and 
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UNION AND PLANTERS BANK & TRUST CoO., 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
One of the leading trust companies in the South, organized 
in 1869 
has combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $4,900,000. Francis A. 
president. 


Lewis is 


First Supervision and Earliest Statistics 


Up to 1872 there had been practically no 
laws providing for State supervision of trust 


companies and the codes of the various 
States were indefinite and varied as to trust 
company functions. trust companies, 
however, reported to courts, while others re- 
ported with insurance companies. In 1872 
Connecticut enacted the first supervisory law 
and two years later New York passed laws 
placing trust companies under supervision of 
the State Banking department and requiring 
annual reports. Three years later Ohio en- 
acted a trust company law and Pennsylvania 
was as late as 1891 in passing regulative 
laws, although a general incorporation act 
was passed in 1889, the trust companies pre- 
viously organized in Philadelphia as in New 
York and elsewhere receiving their charters 
by special grant of legislature. Various other 
States had provided for supervision of trust 
companies about that time and in 1907 forty- 
five States had passed trust company laws. 
Statistical records up to the time of pass- 


Some 
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}. Peoples Trust Company, Organized 1901. 
(3). Fidelity Title 
ing supervisory laws were fragmentary and 
unreliable. The first combined statement 
made by trust companies of New York, June 
30, IS74, showed total capital of $11,752,000 
and deposits of $38,479,000. The need for en- 
acting trust company laws at that period was 
also made more urgent because of the ap- 
large number of speculative 
and stock-jobbing concerns that styled them- 
selves trust companies. The first attempt at 
compiling general statistics of trust com- 
panies was embodied in the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for 1875-1876 
which placed aggregate resources of 35 “trust 
and loan companies” at $122,890,000, with 
capital of $21,854,000, surplus and undivided 
profits, $7,550,000 and deposits, $85,025,000. 
The report comprehended 12 “loan and trust 
companies” in New York, 10 in Connecticut, 
7 in Pennsylvania, 5 in Massachusetts and 1 
in Rhode Island. An independent report in 
1875 placed deposits of Chicago trust com- 
panies at $5,688,000. As compared with the 
modest resources of less than $130,000,000 ac- 
«redited to trust companies in 1875 the Na- 
tional banks, savings and State banks re- 
ported almost three billions of dollars. 


pearance of a 


Up-State New York Companies 
New York State, outside of New York City, 
has a number of old and strong trust com- 
panies. The Buffalo trust companies have 


(2). Pittsburg Trust Company, 
and Trust Company, 


Organized 1893. 
Organized 1886 
Marine 
largest with resources 
traces its corporate 
The Citizens Trust Com- 
pany, the next strongest, was organized in 
1916. The Buffalo Trust Company began in 
1SS1 and the Fidelity in 1893. The Chemung 
Canal Trust Company of Elmira was char- 
tered as a bank in 1835 and the bank charter 
of the National Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company of Albany bears the date of 1825. 
For consistent growth and steady adher 
ence to best trust policies the Utica Trust & 
Deposit Company occupies a foremost 
tion. Its former president was James 8. 
Sherman, a_ vice-president of the United 
States, upon whose death, J. Francis Day 
became president and has conducted the 
growth of the company ever since. The com- 
pany occupies one of the finest banking build- 
ings in the State and has resources over $14,- 
000,000. The Rochester Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company was organized in 1888 and has re- 
sources over $33,000,000. The Albany Trust 
Company dates from 1900 and has resources 
of over $12,000,000 with C. H. Bissikummer 
as president. 


resources of over $219,000,000. The 
Trust Company is the 
over $141,000,000 and 
career back to 1S50. 


posi- 


Trust Company Growth from 1880 to 1890 


The decade from 1880 to 1890 witnessed the 
incorporation of a large number of trust 
companies, among which are some of the 
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most important of the present day. In 1881 
the Metropolitan Trust Company of New 
York began its career with General Thomas 
Hillhouse, former Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, as president. He was sue- 
ceeded in 1S9S by General Brayton Ives, who 
served until 1912, when former Bank Super- 
intendent George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., took office 
and continued until more recently when the 
present encumbent, Harold I. Pratt became 
president. The company started with an au- 
thorized capital of $1,000,000, which has 
since been increased to $2,000,000, with sur 
plus and undivided profits of $3,407,000, de- 
posits $24,772,000 and resources of $31,828, 
OOO 


Inception and Growth of Title 
Insurance Function 


have seen the first 
business of title insurance 
Estate Title Insurance & Trust 
of Philadelphia, which was char- 
INS76. About later the 
advisability of providing similar facilities in 
New York appealed to a number of enterpris- 
ing men, especially in 
in the 
real 


As we company to en 
gage in the 
The Real 


Company 


was 


tered in seven years 


view of the confusion 
Register’s office and chaotic state of 
1885 the Title Guar- 
& Trust Company came into existence 
four years later the Lawyers Title In 
surance Company, the forerunner of the pres- 
ent Lawyers Title and Trust 
organized. Clarence H. Kelsey, who has been 
president of the Tithe Guarantee & Trust 
Company from the beginning to the present 


estate records. In 
antee 
and 


Company was 


time, attacked the problem of systematizing 


the business of title examination, search and 
conveyancing together with the issuing of 
title insurance. Eventually the 
also established the 
selling guaranteed mortgages. 
of the company have grown from less than 
$800,000 in 1SS6 to $52,464,000, with capital 
of $6,000,000; surplus and undivided profits 
of $15,080,000 and deposits, $32,451,000. The 
has had exceptional earning Ccapac- 
in addition to its title insurance fa- 
cilities has also been successful in the bank- 
ing and trust company fields. 
The Lawyers Title Insurance 
starting in business in 1SS7, originally un- 
title insurance with 
1900 broadened its scope to 
cover the whole field of title examination and 
insurance, presently adopting its present 
hame, Lawyers Title & Trust Company. The 
founder and first president was Edwin W. 
Coggeshall, who continued in that office until 
1915 when he became chairman of the board 
and Louis V. Bright, the present encumbent, 


policies of 
company business of 


The resources 


company 
itv and 


Company, 


dertook a business of 


lawyers but in 
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became president. Capital stock is now #.- 
000,000; surplus and undivided profits, $6,- 
393,000; deposits, $16,383,000, and resources, 
$27,077,000. An addition was recently made 
to its fine building at 160 Broadway. 

In the same year that the Lawyers began 
business in 1887 the opportunities for de- 
title functions were taken advan- 
tage of in New Jersey by the newly char- 
tered Fidelity Title & Deposit Company of 
Newark which soon after changed its name 
to Fidelity Trust Company. The Fidelity has 
been exceptionally successful, especially dur- 
ing the many years of direction under Presi- 
dent Uzal H. McCarter, who _ succeeded 
Thomas T. Kinney, the first president. It is 
today the largest banking and fiduciary in- 
stitution in New Jersey. Recently the Fidel- 
ity absorbed the Union National Bank of 
Newark and the title was changed to Fidel- 
ity Union Trust Company. The present capi 
tal is $4,965,450, with payment on new c¢api- 
tal of $405,635; surplus and undivided prof- 
its, $2,460,545, and aggregate 
$58,692,000. 


veloping 


resources are 

The second company to engage in title and 
trust business in Philadelphia about this 
time, in 1885, was The Land Title & Trust 
Company, which has experienced exceptional 
growth and occupies its own imposing build- 
ings at Broad and Chestnut streets. Charles 
Richardson was the first president, succeeded 
by Nathaniel E. Janney and since 1891 Wil 
liam R. Nicholson has guided the important 
affairs of this company as president to the 
time. Original capital of $1,000,000 
increased to $3,000,000, with sur 
plus and undivided profits of $9,882,000; re 
sources, $28,924,000; trust funds, $54,837,000 ; 
corporate trusts over $141,000,000. 

In Chicago the 
trust 


present 


has been 


title and 
was not 


association of 


business in a corporate way 
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To Trust Officers: 


Trust Companies throughout the 
East and Middle West are frequently 
called upon as executors or trustees 
to administer estates wherein the 
decedent left property in California. 
Under such circumstances the in- 
terests of the estate would be better 
served if a Trust Company in the 
State of California is intrusted with 
the administration of such assets; our 
laws prohibit a foreign .Trust Com- 
pany from acting in such a capacity. 


The Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank, 
possessing one of the largest and 
best equipped trust offices in Cali- 
fornia, is Open to consider arrange- 
ments for the handling of such 
business for Eastern Trust Companies 
on a reciprocal and attractive basis. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Guaranty mrss Bank 
Spring at 7th.St. cosantcia Los Angeles 


Resources Exceed $}7,000,000.00 
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developed until 1901 when a merger 
of all title companies was effected, 
although the Chicago Title & Trust 
Company, which has for many years 
the commanding position 
in this field dates its business back 
to 1847 as the successor of Rees & 
Rucker which started in abstract 
business in that year. Harrison B. 
Riley is president of the company 
which now has assets of over $14.- 
000,000 with no demand liabilities. 
Its trust business has also 
large volume, 

The Real Estate Trust Com- 


occupied 


reached 
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pany of Philadelphia has completed 

















thirty-six years of existence having 
organized in 1885. The state- 
ment of March, 1921, shows total 
trust funds of $31,001,000 and corporate trusts 
$31,000,000. Resources amount to $11,- 
245,000, with paid in capital stock of $3,244,- 
000, and undivided profits, $692,000. 
H. Earle, Jr., is president. 
one of the most 
delphia. 

In 1887 the Industrial Trust Company be- 
gan business in Providence and has attained 
the position of being the largest trust com- 
pany in Rhode Island. The this 
company is a tribute to the memory of the 
late Colonel Samuel P. Colt, founder and 
chairman of the board, who died recently on 
August 13th, and who occupied a leading po- 
sition among America’s masterful men, being 
also chairman of the United States Rubber 
Company up to the time of his death. The 
Industrial Trust Company started with capi- 
tal of $500,000 
other banks, establishing branches in various 
cities of the State. It now has capital of 
$3,000,000; surplus and undivided profits of 
over $6,000,000 and resources of than 
$80,000,000. In 1907 Cyrus P. Brown sue 
ceeded Col. Colt as president and in 1912, 
Colonel H. Martin Brown became president 
and still occupies that office. 

The fifth largest trust company in New 
York today is the New York Trust Company 
which dates its corporate existence to the 
year 1889 when the New York Security & 
Trust Company was started. Charles 8. Fair 
child, who was Secretary of the Treasury 
under Cleveland, was president. In 1904 it 
was consolidated with the Continental Trust 
Company and the president of the latter, 
Otto T. Bannard, became president of the 
combined institution known since as the New 
York Trust Company. In 1916 Mortimer N. 
Buckner became president and Mr. Bannard, 
chairman. On April Ist of this the 


been 
over 
(George 


The company has 
valuable buildings in Phila- 


success of 


and absorbed a number of 


more 


year 


THE 


NORTHERN TRUST Co., WINNEPEG, CANADA 

New York Trust Company and the Liberty 
National Bank were united with Harvey D. 
Gibson, president, Mr. Buckner, chairman of 
the board and Mr. Bannard, chairman of the 
advisory committee. The latest statement of 
the New York Trust Company shows ¢apital, 
$10,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$16.907,000; deposits, $141,803,000; total re- 


sources, $189,141,000. 


Origin and Growth in Pittsburgh 


With 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of $8S7,- 


combined deposits of $246,000,000, 
764,000 at the present time the history of 
Pittsburgh trust companies dates back over 
half a century. In 1867 the Peoples Savings 
and Trust Company received its charter and 
now has total assets of nearly $23,000,000; 
trust funds, $57,502,000; corporate trusts, 
$25,215,000; capital, $3,000,000; surplus and 


undivided profits, $6,512,994. A. C. Robinson 


HoME OF THE UNnton Trust COMPANY OF 
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is president and the company recently ac- 
quired substantial interests in the First Na- 
tional sank, following merger with the 
Peoples National Bank, which was owned by 
the trust company. 

In 1886 the Fidelity Tithe & Trust Com- 
pany was chartered, which reported last 
March total assets of over $20,000,000; trust 
funds over $91,000,000; corporate trusts over 
$102,000,000 ; capital, $2,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $4,575,000. Malcolm Mce- 
Giffin is president. 


The present Secretary of the Treasury, 
A. W. Mellon, headed a group of Pittsburgh 
men in 1889, who subscribed $125,000 capi- 
tal with which the Union Trust Company 
was organized. Today the Union Trust Com- 
pany has the distinction of having the largest 
amount of surplus and undivided profits of 
any trust company in the United States, 
amounting to $37,673,000, which with capital 
of $1,500,000 value of 2,611. 
Quarterly dividends of 25 per cent. are paid 
with frequent extra dividends. Deposits 
amount to $93,290,000. Upon its directorate 
have appeared such well-known names as the 
late Henry C. Frick and Senator Philander 
C. Knox. H. C. MeEldowney has been presi- 
dent since 1900. 


The Trust Company, organized 
in 1893, has made exceptional progress dur- 
ing the presidency of Louis H. Gethoefer, 
with total last June, amounting 
to over $21,000,000; capital, $2,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $2,202,000. 
companies haye assumed 
During the three from 1900 to 1903, 
a large number of new trust companies ap- 
peared in the Pittsburgh field, including the 
Colonial, Commonwealth, South Side, Potter 
Title, Real Estate and Continental Trust 
Companies. The Dollar Savings & Trust 
Company, organized in 1890, has also become 
an important institution. 


gives a book 


Pittsburg 


resources 


Trust 
large proportions. 
years 


Trust Company Organization on Pacific 
Coast 

The pioneer trust company in Los Angeles 
and of California is the Security Trust «& 
Savings Bank which started in business in 
ISS with $29,000 subscribed capital. It 
organized by J. F. Sartori under whose vig 
orous administration as president to the pres 
ent day the Security has attained an emi- 
nent position. By 1914 resources were over 
$10,000,000 and since then a number of other 
banks were absorbed. On September 16th of 
this year announcement was made of the 
merger of the Security with the Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, established in 1890, 
and the-Long Beach Trust & Savings Bank. 


was 
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which will give the Security combined capi 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of $11, 
500,000; deposits over $137,000,000, and re 
sources in excess of $150,000,000. 

sy virtue of this merger the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank becomes the largest 
trust company on the Pacific Coast. Its near- 
est rival for premiership is the allied First 
National Bank of Angeles and the 
Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, which took 
over the Union Banks of Pasadena several 
months ago and more recently the Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank of Santa Bar- 
bara, giving this allied National bank and 
trust company aggregate resources of more 
than $145,000,000. The Angeles Trust 
and Savings Bank, the stock of which is 
owned by the First National, began business 
in 1902 and for many years J. C. 
president. Its with the 
tional has attended with 
pansion under the vigorous 
Henry M. Robinson 
stitutions. 

Another and successful trust 
company in Los Angeles is the Citizens Trust 
& Savings Bank which, with the 
allied Citizens National Bank, commands re 
over $50,000,000. Orra E. Mon 
nette is president. The business of title in 
surance in with trust business 
developed in Los An 
geles by the Insurance & Trust 
pany which organized in 1893. It 
capital and surplus of $3,500,000 with trust 
assets of $64,000,000 and in respect to active 
trust 
oldest trust company 


Los Los 


Los 


Drake was 
First Na 
marked ex 
leadership of 
as president of both in 
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been 


important 
together 
sources of 
association 
has been successfully 


Title 


was 


Com 
has 


exercise of powers is regarded as the 
in the Southwest. 

The oldest trust company in San Francisco 
is the Union Trust 


tablished in 1S93. 


Company, which was es 
Isais W. Hellman 
tinued as president up to 1916 when he be 
chairman of the board, and his son, 
I. W. Hellman, Jr., was made president, be 
ing succeeded by 
Charles J. Capital and surplus is 
$3,480,000, with resources of $37,000,000, 


Con 


came 


the present encumbent, 


Deering. 
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Another important 
company is the Mercantile 
which years 


San Francisco 
Trust 


ago absorbed the 


trust 
Company 
several Sav- 
ings Union Bank and Trust Company which 
began business in 1862 as the San 
Savings Union, but did not 
until 1911. The 
branches throughout California 
trust company of first rank be 
cause of its large volume of trust business. 
In the Pacific Northwest the 
Company 


Francisco 
acquire trust 
Italy with 

mity be 


powers sank of 


classed as a 


Union Trust 
of Spokane and the Spokane and 
Eastern Trust Company were among the first 
to develop trust company service. 


Trust Company Expansion in Chicago 


Trust 
Is today 


company growth in 
indicated by 
nearly $650,000,000, 

surplus 


which 

combined deposits of 
capital of $45,000,000 
and undivided profits of 
$62,000,000, exclusive of huge aggregation of 
trust had attained important pro 
portions before the close of the decade end 
ing with 1890. The Chicago fire of 1871 had 
stimulated public trust com- 
pany stability, as 
Merchants Loan & 
other institutions like 
& Savings Bank and the 
Company. In 1SS9 there were 
two important additions, namely the Ameri 
ean Trust & Savings Bank and the Northern 
Trust Company. The American was taken 
over by the stockholders of the Continental 
and Commercial Bank in 1909, but continued 
as a separate organization under State char- 
ter as the Continental and Commercial Trust 
and Savings now total 
$75,050,000 and together with the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank the combined 
resources aggregate $437,000,000. George M. 
Reynolds is chairman of the board of both 
banks and his brother, Arthur Reynolds, is 
president. Both institutions occupy one of 
the largest and most modern buildings in the 
country. 


Chicago, 


and over 


business, 


confidence in 
and 
pioneer 
Company and 
the Illinois Trust 
Union Trust 


organization 
strated by the 
Trust 


demon 


Bank. Its resources 


The Northern Trust Company, also begin 
ning business in 1889, has built up one of the 
most efficient organizations in the country. 
There have been only two presidents, Byron 
lL. Smith, who was succeeded by his 
Solomon A, Smith in 1913. It has capital of 
$2,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$4,229,000, and deposits of $39,925,000, ex- 
clusive of large trust holdings. 

Following the trend of trust company 
expansion the records show that there was a 
lull in the ‘establishment of new enterprises 
for some until in 1902 the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, the Chicago Trust 
Company and the Drovers’ Trust and 


son, 


years 


Sav- 
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ings Bank began their corporate existence. 
The financial genius of Charles G. Dawes, 
former Comptroller of the Currency, was re- 
flected in the rapid growth of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois. Mr. Dawes de- 
voted himself to the active administration 
until the last war broke out when he became 
a member of General Pershing’s staff and 
was the only banker to receive the military 
title of Brigadier General. At the 
time General Dawes is 
Budget Bureau of the 
President Harding's 
ing administrative 
Trust Company of 
tution with total 
capital $6,000,000, 
profits $2,890,000. 

The 
from 


present 
director of the 
Government 
main 


new 
and is 
reliance in effect 
The Central 
Illinois is today an insti 
SSOL5SO0,000, 


economies. 


resources of 
surplus and undivided 
Chicago Trust 
1902 
under the capable management of Vresident 
Lucius Teter, reporting on September 6th 
last total resources of $13,481,000, with capi 
tal, surplus, undivided profits and 
of $1,697,923. 

In 1903 the First 


Company, also dating 


has pursued a successful course 


reserves 


Trust & Savings Bank 
was organized by the First National Bank, 
the stock vesting in the stockholders of the 
National bank. This plan of dual operation 
under Federal and State charter was subse 
quently followed by a number of other Na- 
tional banks which desired to enter the trust 
and savings field. 
president of the two allied banking institu 
until 1915 
of the board. 
dent of the 
succeeded by Traylor. The 
Trust has $81,780,000; capital, 
$6,250,000 ; surplus, $6,250,000, and undivided 
profits, $1,570,000. Combined deposits of both 
to $247,339,000. 


James B. Forgan acted as 


tions when he became chairman 
Emile K. 
trust company 
Melvin A 


deposits of 


Boisot became presi 
and later was 


First 


banks amount 

In 1907 another important trust company 
of today appeared upon the stage, namely the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank. Although in 
corporation was effected in 1907 the business 


of this trust company had its inception in the 


establishment of 
house of N. W. 
The growth 
transacted by 
such as to 


the investment 
Harris & Company in 
and character of the 
this investment 
call for the 
trust company with its 
ment activities. By 1911 
$19,000,000 and in that company 
occupied its ornate new banking house. <A 
recent statement showed deposits of $30,519, 
000 with capital of $2,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $4,287,000. Albert W. Har- 
ris, who died in 1916, was founder and first 
president, and was succeeded by Norman W. 


banking 
1SS2. 
business 
house were 
organization of a 
variety of depart- 
its deposits were 
vear the 
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WORCESTER BANK 
WORCESTER, 


Trust ComMPANY, 
ORGANIZED 1868 


AND 
Mass. 


Harris, who presides over the affairs of the 
company at the present time. 

A number of other trust companies have 
attained substantial size in Chicago. Among 
the State banks which have successfully de- 
veloped trust functions is the State Bank of 
Chicago which dates back to 1879. 


Progress from 1890 to 1920 


During the closing decade of the last cen- 
tury some of the largest and strongest trust 
companies of the present day, came into 
existence. In Boston a number of new trust 
companies opened their doors in the early 
today among the strong- 

The Old Colony Trust 
soston, which is now the largest 
trust company in New England in volume of 
resources. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., 
succeeded as president in 19038 by Gordon 
Abbott and in 1910, when the City Trust 
Company was absorbed, Philip Stockton was 
made president and has conducted the prog- 
ress of the company to this time. In 1910 
its deposits were $40,000,000 and a recent 
statement deposits of $114,815.000, 
with capital of $7,000,000, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $10,667,000. 

In 1891 the State Street Trust Company 
of Boston was organized by interests identi- 
fied with the Third National Bank. Moses 
Williams, the first president, was succeeded 
in 1913 by Allan Forbes. Deposits now total 
$30,144,000 with capital $2,000,000, surplus 
and undivided profits $3,245,000. 

The Beacon Trust Company of Boston com- 
menced business in 1895 and has made a 
substantial record under the presidency of 
Charles B. Jopp, with deposits of $16,244,000; 
capital, $600,000; surplus and profits, $1,- 


nineties, which are 
est in the country. 
Company of 


was 


shows 
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660,000. The Beacon Trust Company 


soon occupy its own new building. 


will 


The Federal Trust Company of Boston ac- 
quired its charter in 1899, under the manage- 
ment of President Joseph H. O’Neil has 
total $12,512,000, with 
capital of $1,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits of $387,000. 


gained deposits of 
Several years previous 
the United States Trust Company of Boston 
made its début 

The Commonwealth Trust Company of Bos- 
ton, which 
started in 


made 
with 


has rapid was 
1904, capital of $1,000,000, 
During the first year it absorbed the Colonial 
National Bank and in later years took over 
the New England National Bank and the 
Hamilton Trust Company. David J. Lord 
was the first president and was succeeded in 
1909 by the 
Mumford, Deposits now 
000, with capital of 


progress, 


encumbent, 
total 
$1,500,000, surplus and 


present George SS. 


over $27,.000.- 


on 
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undivided profits $1,269,000. The company 
maintains three prosperous branches. 

The Liberty Trust Company entered the 
Boston field in 1907 and has deposits of 
$6,625,000, capital $500,000, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $550,232. Geo. B. Wason 
is president. Among the latest of the well 
managed trust companies to begin business 
is the Massachusetts Trust Company of Bos- 
ton, organized in 1914, and having deposits 
of over $1 4,000,000. 

Although organized only twenty-one years 
ago in 1900 the Commercial Trust Company 
of Philadelphia has grown so rapidly as to 
rank among the strongest and largest of the 
senior organizations. The latest financial 
tatal resources of $47,747.,- 
000, with capital of $2,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $3,350,000. Trust funds 
amount to $21,000,000 and corporate trusts 
are nearly $600,000,000. Thomas DeWitt Cuy- 
ler is chairman and John H. Mason, a former 
president of the Trust Company Division, 
A. B. A., is president. The company occupies 
its own capacious and modern building. 


statement shows 


Trust Company Development in 
St. Louis 

In St. Louis the history of trust company 
development centers around three institu- 
tions which have led in volume of business 
and extension of service. They are the Mis- 
Valley Trust Company, the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company and the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company. In 1890 when the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company began its bril- 
liant career, the functions and mission of the 
trust company were still indefinite both as to 
statutory provisions and public conceptions. 
St. Louis was then a city of 460,000 souls. 
In later years the officers of this company 
were destined to take an important place in 
bringing about national co-ordination and 
effort in trust company development. The 
first president was Julius S. Walsh who still 
is active as chairman of the board. The first 
secretary was Breckinridge Jones, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Walsh as president in 1906. When 
Mr. Jones was still secretary he foresaw the 
need of a national organization of trust com- 
pany interests and he the first call 
for a meeting of trust company people for 


sissippi 


issued 


the purpose of organizing the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers’ Association 


which was established in 1896 as described 
by Mr. Jones elsewhere in this issue of TRusT 
COMPANIES Magazine. 

The Valley 
prospered from the start 
of the model 


the United 


Mississippi Trust 
and 
organizations of 
States with 


Company 
is today 
the 
its ably 


one 
kind in 
conducted 
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departments. The building which it occupies 
is one of the most attractive and complete in 
equipment in the country. Many large trusts 
and estates have been confided to the admin- 
istration of the company. The original capi- 
tal has increased from $1,300,000 to 
$3,000,000, with surplus of $3,500,000, 
vided profits, $1,734,000; deposits, $23,490,- 
000, and resources of $33,063,000. Service, 
the instructive monthly periodical of the com- 
pany, was one of the first publications of the 
kind in the field. 


been 


undi- 


Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis 


One of the most masterful personalities in 
the American trust company fraternity is 
Festus J. Wade, who organized the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company of St. Louis in 1899, and 
through whose constructive genius this insti- 
tution has attained a distinct 
position among the trust 
country. The company 
way. By October, 1902, deposits had sealed 
the ten million mark; by 1910 they had 
crossed the twenty million mark; at the close 
of 1918 they had again doubled to over forty 
millions and through the changing 
tides of the past three years they have con- 
tinued to climb to the latest total of $49,- 
397,006, within easy reach of the fifty mil- 
lion figure. Capital and surplus have kept 
pace with the former at $3,000,000 and sur- 
plus and undivided profits at $7,524,000. The 
departments have been developed to embrace 
very facility known to trust company service, 


and eminent 
companies of the 
began in a modest 


business 


especially in connection with trust adminis- 
tration, savings, safe deposit, real estate and 
foreign Many of the 
Louis and the 
financed through its real estate 
department. It the first trust company 
in the St. Louis district to join the Federal 
Reserve and to become a 
Through all its the 
under the guidance of 
as president. Its building is one 
most handsome trust 
company structures in the country. 

The St. Louis Union Trust Company which 
is now allied with the First National 
interests also been foremost in 
sive development of trust 
connection it is also to be 
trust department of the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis, under the direction 
of Trust Officer Virgil M. Harris, handles 
the largest volume of trust business accred- 
ited to any National bank in the country. 

In Kansas City, the Commerce Trust Com 
pany was organized in 1896 and as a result 
of the recent consolidation with the National 


service. prominent 


buildings in St. Southwest 


have been 


was 


system Clearing 
House member. 
Mercantile 
Mr. Wade 


of the 


career 
has been 


capacious and 


Bank 
inten- 
business. In that 
noted that the 


has 
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Bank of Commerce is the largest trust com- 
pany on that section of the country with re- 
sources $101,000,000, capital, surplus 
and undivided profits, $8,379,000. W. T. 
Kemper, chairman; J. W. Perry, president. 

Among the recently organized trust 
panies in Kansas City, which is making good 
progress is the Guaranty Trust Company 
with capital of $750,000, of which J. E. Max- 
well is chairman and Wm. L. Maxwell, presi- 
dent. The Pioneer Trust Company of Kan- 
sas City, organized in 1900 is another strong 
trust company. 


over 


com- 


Cleveland’s Sterling Trust Companies 

In few of the larger cities have trust com- 
panies acquired such influence and popular- 
ity as in Cleveland where the Cleveland 
Trust Company, the Guardian Savings & 
Trust Company and the Union Trust Com- 
pany occupy the commanding positions. As 
previously recorded the Citizens Savings «& 
Trust Company had its first corporate begin- 
ning in 1868 and while other companies were 
organized up to the close of the century none 
have attained the importance of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company which chartered 
in 1894 and has been built up into an institu- 
tion, which last June reported total re- 
sources of $125,451,000; deposits, $104,967,- 
000; capital, $4,500,000; surplus and = undi- 
vided profits, $4,975,000. The company has 
been wonderfully successful with its branch 
policy, embracing thirty-three offices. To 
Judge Frederick H. Goff, president since 
1908, the country is indebted for originating 
the Community Trust or Foundation plan 
which has adopted in over two score 
cities. Mr. Goff also laid down the four fol- 
lowing principles of policy in conducting the 
Cleveland Trust Company, namely, no loans 
to directors or officers; joint control of se- 
curities and continuous daily audit 
and directors who direct. The company oc- 
cupies a monumental home office. 

The Guardian Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland, organized in 1894, has also had 
a remarkably successful career, its June, 1921 
statement, showing aggregate resources of 
$97,063,000; deposits, $72,873,000; capital, 
$4,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$5,086,000. H. P. McIntosh, former president 


was 


been 


cash ; 


and now chairman is one of the ex-presidents 


of the Trust Company Section, A. 
the present encumbent 
thur House, was elected president of the 
Trust Company Division at the recent an- 
nual meeting in Los Angeles. 

One of the largest trust companies in Ohio 
is the Union Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, established in 1890, of 


B. A., and 
as president, J. Ar- 
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COMMERCE GUARDIAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
oF TOLEDO, OHIO 


which Charles <A. 
Commerce Guardian 


linsch is president. The 
Trust & Savings Bank 
of Toledo is another one of the leading trust 
companies of Ohio. 


A New Era of Trust Company Expansion 

A survey of the important new trust com 
panies established 1900 and of the 
growth and activities of 
lished companies during the 
eades would comprehend 
order to do the subject 
sideration limits 
more notable developments. 


since 
broadening estab 
past two de- 

many 
justice. 


reference to 


volumes in 
Space con 
some of the 
One of the most 
conspicuous achievements in trust company 
history has been the remarkable growth of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
organized in 1903 by a number of prominent 
The latest statement total 
resources of $307,581,000, making it the sec- 
ond largest trust company in the United 
States. Capital is $20,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $19,512,200, and 
$252,036,000. E. CC. Converse, who 
long ago, Benjamin Strong, Jr., 
nor of the Federal New 
York, were the first 1905 
the company has been under the admirable 
direction of Seward Prosser as president. 
To complete the survey of existing New 
York City trust companies the following trust 
companies contributed notably to the splendid 
record of one hundred years development: 
Columbia Trust Company, organized 1905, 
resources, $105,000,000; capital, $5,000,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $7,728,000. The 
Lincoln Trust Company, organized in 1902, 
under the presidency of Alexander S. Webb, 
has resources of $28,909,000; capital, $2,000,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $1,221,- 
200. The Manufacturers Trust Company of 


bankers. shows 


deposits, 
died not 
how 
Bank of 
presidents. 


(aover- 
Reserve 


Since 
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American Security & Trast 


The National Savings & Trust 


Comtinental Trust 


ATTRACTIVE 


Brooklyn and New York, organized 1905, has 
recorded marked growth under’ President 
Nathan S. Jonas with resources of $45,975,- 
000; capital, $2,500,000; surplus and undi 
vided profits, $2,503,200. The Hudson Trust 
Company, organized 1906, Frank V. Baldwin, 
president, has resources of $8,897,000; capi- 
tal, $500,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$748,200. The Fidelity-International Trust 
Company, Samuel S. Conover, president and 
organized in 1907, has resources of $25,709,- 
000; capital, $1,500,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $1,698,000. The Commercial 
Trust Company, R. R. Moore, president, has 
resources of $9,044,000; capital, $1,000,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $516,100. The 
Mercantile Trust Company, organized in 
1917, has attained marked growth under 
President Chellis A. Austin with resources of 
$20,731,000; capital, $1,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $1,133,700. The Italian 
Discount & Trust Company, organized three 


Homes OF LEADING TRUST COMPANIES OF 


The Union Trust 


Washington Look A Trad 


WASHINGTON, D. ( 


years ago, has resources of $15,185,000; capi 
tal, $1,000,000; surplus and undivided prof- 
its, $798,000. The latest reeruit, the Ameri- 
can Trust Company, organized in 1919 with 
Harry A. Kahler as president, has resources 
of $17.3738,000; capital, $1,500,000: 
and undivided profits, $600,400. 


surplus 


Trust Company Expansion in New Jersey 


Among the strong New Jersey companies 
is The Trust Company of New Jersey 
which has been continuously under the ad- 
ministration of General Wm. C. Heppen- 
heimer as president, since its organization 
in 1896. A new eleven-story building is being 
constructed for the company in Jersey City, 
to which the headquarters office in Hoboken 
will be transferred. 
$37,543,000; capital, 
profits, $2,719,000. 

The Mechanics Trust Company of Bayonne, 
N. J., started its career in 1886, and 


Resources aggregate 


surplus and undivided 


has de- 
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veloped a large volume of business as a re- 
sult of excellent service under the presidency 
of DeWitt Van Buskirk. The oldest trust 
company in Camden, N. J., is the Camden 
Safe Deposit & Trust Company, organized in 
1873, of which Ephraim Tomlinson is presi- 
dent. Another large Camden institution is 
the Central Trust Company, of which H. H. 
Grace is president. 

In Plainfield, N. J., the Plainfield Trust 
Company, organized in 1902 and The State 
Trust Company, organized in 1910, have de- 
veloped high types of service and command 
exceptional volume of business. O. T. War- 
ing is head of the former and E. F. Feickert 
is president of The State Trust Company. 
Another important Jersey trust company is 
the Morristown Trust Company organized in 
1892. 


Trust Company Development in Other 
States 

1885 the first trust 

in Wilmington, Del., made its appearance, 

the Security Trust and Safe Deposit 


In the year company 
Com- 
pany, incorporated by special act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It has had only four presi- 
John H. Adams, the first president, 
was succeeded in 1886, by Samuel MecClary, 
1887, the late Benjamin Nields 
began thirty years of continuous service as 


dents. 


Jr., and in 
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president. Since 1917 John S. Rossell has 
occupied the presidential chair with marked 
ability. 

The next oldest trust company in Wilming- 
ton is the Equitable Trust Company, organ- 
ized in 1889, and which has made rapid 
progress under President Otho Nowland. The 
Wilmington Trust Company was established 
in 19038. 

The oldest trust company in the National 
Capital, Washington, is the National Savings 
& Trust Company, established in 1867 and in 
1SS9, two of the present companies 
came into existence, namely the American 
Security & Trust Company and the Washing- 
ton Loan & Trust Company. The Union Trust 
Company was organized in 1907. These com- 
panies received their charters from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Trust perhaps nowhere been 
developed to a higher stage of efficiency than 
in Detroit. The restrictive laws relating to 
banking functions stimulated trust companies 
to broaden their fiduciary service to individ- 
uals, and especially in corporate affairs. The 
Union Trust Company, of which Frank W. 
Blair is president and Henry M. Campbell, 
chairman, is the oldest having estab- 
lished in 1891. The Detroit Trust Company 
started in 1901 and the Security in 1906. In 
Grand Rapids the Michigan Trust Company 
began business in 1889. 


largest 


service has 


been 


IMPOSING New Home or HiperntA BANK & Trust ComMPpANY oF NEW ORLEANS, WHICH 
Towers ABove ALL OTHER BUILDINGS IN THE CRESCENT CITY 
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Tribute to Trust Companies 
from 


HON. W. P. G. HARDING 


Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 


Publisher, Trust Companies: 


I could not, in a brief statement, do full justice to the important position the 
trust companies have taken in the banking and financial development of the 
country and to the cordial and effective co-operation given by them very generally 


in becoming members of the Federal Reserve 


system at a time when it was not 


anticipated that membership would prove of ‘such practical value to them as 


further developments demonstrated. 


great many trust companies became 


members during the first year of the war for purely patriotic reasons, without 
regard to the practical benefits to be derived, from membership and if, since that 


time, these benefits have 


been received, this circumstance does not detract in any 


way from the appreciation due them for their patriotic impulses. 


consent LLL LLL LLL LLL TN 


To Oliver C. 
and popular 
company 


Fuller, who is widely 
among members of the 
fraternity, is due the 
the strongest banking and 
Wisconsin, and indeed in the 
Northwest section. Mr. Fuller was for many 
years president of the Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, organized in 1903, when, 
in July, 1919, a consolidation of the Wiscon- 
sin National Bank and the First National 
Bank of that city was effected. The plan of 
brought about consolidation of 
the Wisconsin Trust Company and the First 
Trust Company, the stock of which had been 
owned by the shareholders of the respective 
National banks. Stock ownership of the 
First Wisconsin Trust Company therefore 
remained with the stockholders of the com- 
bined First National Bank. This 
alliance ranization command- 
$100,000,000, the trust 
also having command of over $100,- 
trust funds. Mr. Fuller was made 
president of both National bank and trust 
and also heads the securities com- 
subsequently organized. 

In the 
have 


known 
trust 
creation of 
trust company 
alliance in 


merger also 


Wisconsin 
produced an org 
ing resources of over 
company 
O00 OOO 


company 
pans 
State of Minnesota trust companies 
also been gaining ground rapidly. The 
foremost trust companies are located in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. In the former city 
the Minnesota Loan and Trust Company, af 
filiated with the Northwestern National 


Bank, is the having been org 
in 1883, 


senior, 
with resources 
The Minneapolis 
pany began business in 1888, 
with the First 


ranized 
and 
$10,000,000. 


now of 
Trust Com- 
and is affiliated 
National Bank of that city. 
The Wells-Dickey Company of the same city 
started in 1916. 


over 


It would make interesting 
late in detail the 
pany movement” 
seas. In our 


reading to re- 
progress of the “trust com- 
in other countries and over- 
Pacific island possession, Ha- 
waii, there are no than seven active 
trust companies in business, the oldest and 
largest of which is the Hawaiian Trust Com- 
pany of Honolulu organized in 1898. The 
Trent Trust Company, organized in 1907, the 
Henry Waterhouse Trust Company, the 
Bishop Trust Company and the Security of 
Hilo are all flourishing institutions. 
In Cuba the Trust Company of Cuba 
main office in 


less 


, with 
Havana, has given a splendid 
account of itself in growth and service. It 
has capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$1,527,000. In Porto Rico and in various of 
the more prosperous republics of South Amer- 
ica the trust company 
lodgement. Likewise 

trustee companies 
tralia, South 
and other 


idea 
trust 
may be 
Africa, New 
countries. 


has also found 
companies and 
found in Aus- 
Zealand, Japan 
Outside of the 
advance has 


United States the greatest 
been made in trust company 
operations in the various provinces of 
Canada, which is described in another ar- 
ticle in this issue of Trust CoMPANIES Maga- 
zine. The largest trust company in Canada 
is the Royal Trust Company of Montreal with 
under administration amounting to 
$258,000,000. The National Trust Company 
with head office in Toronto and the Toronto 
General Trusts Corporation of the same city 
have also attained leading positions. In the 
western provinces the Standard Trusts Com- 
pany and the Northern Trusts Company of 
Winnipeg have achieved marked success. The 
Standard Trusts Company $20,000,000 
assets under administration. 


assets 


has 
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at organization with 50 years’ exper- 
ience in the Farm Mortgage Banking 
business, which offers you the unusual facil- 
ities of its Eastern Home Office through 
which you can keep in close touch with 
your farm mortgage investments, and the 
unexcelled service in the field of its West- 
ern Office in charge of a Vice-President 
and negotiating all loans through its own salaried employees, 


located at branch field offices. 


Particulars on request, without obligation. 


Associated Mortgage Investors, Inc. 


KINGMAN N. ROBINS, President 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Spokane, Wash. 


CLEVELAND FOUNDATION’S SURVEY ON 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


The Cleveland Foundation, originated six 
vears ago by Mr. F. H. Goff and under which 
the Cleveland Trust Company functions as 
trustee, has rendered an invaluable service 
to the people of Cleveland and indirectly to 
the question of the Administration of Crim- 
inal Justice throughout the country, in con- 
nection with its latest 
“Prosecution.” This is the second of a series 
and surveys, the first covering 
practice and administration of the Criminal 
Courts in Cleveland. 
each 


published survey on 
of reports 


Other reports to come, 
the result of exhaustive research and 
study by the ablest experts, will deal with 
the system of police administration, treat- 
ment of the convicted, medical science and 
criminal justice, newspapers and criminal 
justice, legal education of the Cleveland Bar 
and criminal justice in Cleveland. 

Instead of devoting its available income in 
haphazard charitable distribution the Cleve- 
land Foundation directed its efforts toward 
making exhaustive surveys of community 
welfare requirements. The first survey was 
on the Cleveland public schools conducted by 
Col. Leonard P. Ayres, which has provided 
Cleveland with a new educational chart. 


Lewistown, Mont. 


Calgary, Alta. 


Then the Foundation surveyed Recreation 
and more has been accomplished in develop 
ing recreational 
fore. The third comprehensive 
survey is that on Criminal Justice in Cleve 
land. The report on “Prosecution” 
lished is the work of Roscoe Pound, dean of 
Harvard Law School and Felix Frankfurter, 
professor of law at Harvard, while the field 
word was done by Howard F. Burns of the 
Cleveland Bar. This exposes the 
weakness existing in the procedure of crim 
inal prosecutions and 
reforms. 
followed by open meetings at which the pub 
lic is admitted and all interested authorities 
and parties are invited to discuss the mat 
ters presented. 

The British Post Office Savings Bank, 
which has just completed its sixtieth year, 
now has 15,000 branches, and at the close of 
last year had deposits aggregating £266,000,- 
000. 

Thomas B. Paton, general counsel of the 
American Bankers’ Association, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the question whether a 
National bank has the power to pension em- 
ployees has never come before the courts for 
decision, although in England the 
have sustained such right. 


requirements than ever be 
subject of 


just pub 


report 


constructive 


suggests 


The publication of these reports is 


courts 
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At the Nation's Capital 


are the representatives chosen by the 


electorate of every State in the Union. 


Every bank in the land may be repre- 


sented also by the choice of this institu- 


tion which has the resources, experience, 


facilities and 


the desire to render the 


best and fullest service in every financial, 


fiduciary or real estate requirement. 


The WASHINGTON LOAN 4N2 TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
JOHN B. LARNER, President 


Established 1889 


SAFETY IN INVESTMENT OF BANK 
FUNDS 
A high yield will 


banker to 


not 
from a 
other 


tempt the average 
depart policy of placing 
all considerations 
investments for 


safety above when 
funds, 
rate are 
are in the 
f-Liquidating Collateral Trust Gold Notes 
the Continental 
poration of New York it into 
a simple question of choosing a maturity that 
the requirements of the bank or 
company at the particular moment of 
$118.000,000 of 
purchased by 
ul trust companies, 


he selects his bank’s 
When the safety and 
so attractively combined as they 


elements of 


Sel 


issued = by Guaranty Cor 


resolves itself 
best suits 
trust 
purchase 


ver such 


1,150 


gold 
gol 


notes have been 


banks 


FROM DEAD ACCOUNTS TO GROWING 
BALANCES 


The above would be a fitting title for the 
narration of the experiences of many a bank 
that and carried out a_ well- 
defined plan for building up its savings ac- 


counts. 


has adopted 


Adoption of the slogan, “Double Your Sav- 
It CAN Be Done,” is being given great 
impetus by banks all over the country. It 


ings: 


Resources, $13,000,000.00 





expresses clearly the goal for which all banks 
should be striving. 
in this Bulletin keen interest 
everywhere, because they have represented re 
Gratify- 


too. 


Figures recently quoted 
have aroused 
markable results actually achieved. 


ing results would be easy for you, 

When dollars and cents profit may be shown 
where but 
recorded, there surely 
the 


ment. 


nothing loss has previously been 
be something to 


PLAN of 


must 
idea of adopting a develop 
Thomas Edson says, “All progress is based 
on thinking.” 
Think this over 
Your decision will be 
From Harvey 


ACTION 
Blodgett’s Service 


for NOW 


sulletin 


The 
will 


Cleveland 
Serv- 


Union 
shortly 


Trust Company of 
inaugurate a 
Department for the 
patrons. 

The Continental and Commercial Banks of 
Chicago have recently issued a handsome 24 
page book containing reproduction of 52 re- 
cent advertisements. Copies of this book may 
be obtained upon request directed by 
readers of Trust COMPANIES Magazine to the 
bank, 


new Travel 


ice convenience of its 


free 
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BUUMTINUN HENS LA 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF KANSAS CITY 
NINE WEST ELEVENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Bonds 
M ortgages 


Municipal and corporation bonds of a conservative type 
and Liberty Bonds of all issues bought and sold. 


Farm mortgage loans of the highest type in selected 
agricultural territories made with our own funds and 


offered to clients with our recommendation. 


Trusts 


fiduciary services. 


CAPITAL $750,000. 


Trust department fully equipped to render all trust and 


FULLY PAID 


(Maxwell Investment Company) 
Associated 


J. E. MAXWELL, 


Chairman of the Board 


WM. L. MAXWELL, 


President 


A. A. ZINN, 
Vice-President in Charge of 


Mortgage 
Department 


AU.OUUQUR 00000 


NEW ACQUISITIONS BY FIRST NATIONAL 
OF LOS ANGELES AND LOS ANGELES 
TRUST & SAVINGS 

Under the energetic administration of 
President Henry M. Robinson, the First Na- 
tional Bank and the affiliated Los Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles have 
been actively developing new facilities, and 
acquiring strong outside institutions as 
branches, so that their combined resources 
today are in the vicinity of $145,000,000. On 
September 15th announcement was made 
that the Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank of Santa Barbara, the strongest finan- 
cial institution of the between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, with resources of 
$9,500,000, had become closely affiliated with 
the First National and Los Angeles Trust & 
Savings. 


seacoast 


The transaction is on a co-partner- 
ship basis with exchanges of stock and the 
Santa Barbara institution with its branches 
will be conducted as heretofore. 

On October 4th the Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank took over the American Marine 
National Bank of San Pedro whieh is being 
operated as the “Marine Branch.” The 
American Marine had resources of $764,000. 

On the same date, October 4th announce- 


M. K. BAKER, 
Vice-President in Charge 
Department 
J. E. McPHERSON, 
Secretary and Trust Officer 
D. R. VANCE, 


Treasurer 


of Bond 


ment was made of an agreement 
the First National of Angeles consum- 
mated an affiliation with the First National 
Bank of Hollywood and the Hollywood Sav- 
ings Bank, the First National acquiring con- 
trolling interest in the stock of the two banks 
which will be conducted in close association 
with the First National. This affiliation 
added $3,228,000 to the resources of the First 
National which, in association with the Los 
Angeles Trust and Sa now have re- 
sources of upward of $145,000,000. 


whereby 


Los 


ings, 
On. September 22d announcement 
made of the acquisition of the 
house of Baer-Brown-larsons 
the First Securities Company, a subsidiary 
of the First National and the Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bank. Coincident with this 
announcement it was also stated that the se- 
curities business heretofore conducted by the 
bond departments of the First’ National Bank 
and the Los Angeles Trust have been taken 
over by the First Securities Company. 


was 
investment 
Company by 


Los 


Mr. Henry M. Robinson, the directing head 
of these new developments was formerly a 
member of the United States Shipping Board, 
and a member of the 
Council at Paris. 


Supreme Economic 
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Efficiency —- Proficiency 


It is not particularly difficult for a respon- 
sible banking institution to obtain per- 


mission to 


act 


as Trustee, Guardian, 


Executor or Administrator. 


However, it takes time, experience, and 
constant striving for perfection to build 
up an efficient, systematic Trust Depart- 
ment like that of the 


U. 


i 


tizens Trust ana 


Savings 


Los Angeles 


DEVELOPING AN AMERICAN 
DISCOUNT MARKET 


The valuable aid given to. American com- 
merce and industry by the Discount Corpora- 
tion of New York, especially in stabilizing 
and in developing an open discount market, 
is evidenced by the “turnover” 
statement 


OPEN 


shown in the 
of the corporation for the third 
quarter of 1921. This statement shows capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of $6,873,- 
316 and assets over $72,770,000. 

The corporation discounted and resold to 
investors—banks, individuals, firms and cor- 
porations throughout the United States dur- 
ing the year 1919, an aggregate of $S854,986,- 
121 of bank and bankers’ 
bank endorsed trade bills; during the year 
1920 $1,780,943,651 and for the first nine 
months of 1921 $1,319,907,940—a total turn- 
$3,955,837,712 in 33 months. Every 
this vast volume was paid 
promptly—a great testimonial to the sound- 
ness and efficiency of the acceptance method 
of financing. 


acceptances, and 


over of 


acceptance in 


This corporation was organized in Janu- 
ary, 1919, by leading commercial and finan- 


cial interests with the primary purpose of 


developing the open discount market, a fea- 
ture of banking vitally important in the fi- 


nancing of international trade and absolutely 
essential in order to make the dollar a world 
currency, and the peer of the pound sterling. 
The directors and officers of the corporation 
are: George W. Davison, president Central 
Union Trust Company; Francis L. Hine, 
president First National Bank; Gates W. Me- 
Garrah, president Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank; John McHugh; Charles E. 
Mitchell, president National City Bank; J. P. 
Morgan, J. P. Morgan & Company; James H. 
Perkins, president Farmers Loan & Trust 
Company; Seward Prosser, president Bank- 
ers Trust Company; Charles H. Sabin, presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Company; A. H. Wig- 
gin, president Chase National Bank; John 
McHugh, president; E. C. Wagner, vice-presi- 
dent; Jerome Thralls, secretary-treasurer ; 
Dudley H. Mills and M. Greacen Briggs, as- 
sistant secretaries. 


In reply to the contention of the New York 
State Comptroller the Surrogate Court of 
that State has decided that the late Henry 
Clay Frick, the wealthy steel man of Pitts- 
burgh, who died leaving an estate valued as 
high as $92,000,000, is a resident of the 
State of Pennsylvania and that his estate is 
therefore not taxable as a resident of New 
York as claimed by the Comptroller. 
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W. C. POTTER ELECTED PRESIDENT AND 
CHARLES H. SABIN CHAIRMAN OF 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
Important 
nounced 


executive changes 
recently by the 
Company of New York 


meeting of the board at 


were an 
Guaranty Trust 
following a regular 
which Wm. C. Pot- 
ter was elected president, succeeding Charles 
H. Sabin, who was unanimously elected chair- 
man of the The board of 
was also enlarged by election of 
Stettinius Whitney, 
firm of J. P. 
two 


board. directors 
Edward R. 

who are 
Morgan & Co. 
members the Mor 
gan firm is also represented on the Guaranty 
board by Thomas W. Lamont, who is chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

Mr. Potter 
with the 
many 


and 
partners in the 
In addition to 


George 


these 


has been actively associated 
management of 
and 


executive 


the Guaranty for 
demonstrated 
Which qualify him 
for direction of the largest trust company 
in the United States He is the son of a 
former leading member of the trust company 
fraternity, Edwin <A. Potter, was for 
years president of the former Ameri- 
can Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, which 


years has 


ability 


excey- 
tional 


who 
many 


CHARLES H. SABIN 


Elected Chairman of Board, 
Company, New York 


Guaranty Trust 


COMPANIES 


is now the Continental & 
& Savings Bank. He born in 
in 1875, graduated in from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and followed 
his profession as mining engineer with the 
Guggenheim Exploration Company and later 
with the American Smelting 
Company. In 1911 he became president of 
the Intercontinental Rubber 
in the following vear he came to the Guar 
anty Trust Comp.iny as a vice-president. In 
1916 he became associated with Guggenheim 
Brothers, returning to the Guaranty early this 
year to succeed the late Alexander J. Hemp 
hill board. During the 
war Mr. Potter was chief of the Equipment 
Bureau of the Air Service 

Mr. Sabin, the chairman, 
came to the vice-president in 
1910 and in 1915 succeeded Mr. Hemphill as 
president. Mr. Sabin 
clerk in the 


Trust 
Chicago 


Commercial 
was 
L897 


and Refining 


Company and 


as chairman of the 


newly elected 


Guaranty as 


his banking ¢a- 
National 


began 
reer as Commercial 
ISST and held important 
banking positions prior to joining the Guar 
anty When Mr. Sabin assumed the 
presidency of the Guaranty its resources were 
$392,000,000 as compared with $610,610,000, 
shown in the latest report of Sept. 6, 1921. 


Bank in Albany in 


forces. 


ws, 


tecently elected President Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York 


POTTER 
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A Record of Investments 


can be kept in a most convenient way by the use of our specially 


prepared loose-leaf folder. 


These folders contain 


detachable 


sheets, properly marked and spaced for keeping complete informa- 


tion regarding all income-producing property (bonds, 
time purchased, price paid, income 
There are also sheets for keeping records pertaining 


mortgages and real estate)- 
therefrom, etc. 


to all forms of insurance. 


A complimentary 


Sent to any 


investor on 


stocks, 


will be 


request. 


folder 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston 


Minneapolis Scranton 


VARIETY OF TRUST SERVICES 


A new idea is being employed by the Union 
Trust Company of Spokane, Wash., to arouse 
interest and familiarize shareholders with 
the great variations of trust services. To 
each shareholder there was sent a list of new 
trusts, omitting the names of principals, 
in which the character of such trusts was 
briefly described. Among the provisions of 
some of the trusts reviewed are the creation 
of “living trusts” under the plan adopted by 
the Union Trust Company calling for de- 
posits from time to time for investment and 
reinvestment and subject to specific instruc- 
tions; title to improved property upon which, 
under instructions of trustor, monthly pay- 
ments are received and held to the order of 
the trustor; collecting payments of contracts 
of sale which are to be invested in approved 
securities; executor of estate including farm 
lands; fiscal manager of farm, rental of 
houses, collection of income, ete.; guardian 
of estate of person committed to Eastern 
State Hospital; receiver to wind up affairs 
of solvent partnership on account of disagree- 
ment between partners; executors under will 
where heirs reside in Canada; guardianship 
of minor where assets consist of proceeds of 


Cleveland 
Hartford 


Detroit 
Pittsburgh 





life insurance policy; trustee of investment 
fund including revocable and _ irrevocable 
trusts and life insurance trust; trustee un- 
der mortgage deed of trust to secure bond 
issue and numerous other variety of trust 
appointments. 


ANTWERP OFFICE FOR GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY 

It is interesting to note that despite the 
recent slump in foreign banking operations 
which has affected most American banking 
institutions with international connections, 
that the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York is continuing to open new offices in 
Europe. The latest acquisition is the Ant- 
werp, Belgium, offices, which was opened 
September ist at 36 Rue des Tanneurs, in a 
building originally erected for the Antwerp 
branch of the Banque Nationale de Belgique 
and until recently occupied by the Banque 
de Credit Commercial. The branch is _ lo- 
cated within 300 yards of the Antwerp Bourse 
and is in the heart of the business section. 
The Guaranty embraces in its chain of for- 
eign offices three branches in London and 
offices at Liverpool, Paris, Brussels and Con- 
stantinople. 
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The First Bank ov =. 


Ninety-Seven years ago the Chemical 
Bank defied precedent by locating on 
Broadway, not on Wall Street. 


To-day Broadway is lined by over a 


hundred banking houses. 


Such breadth of vision, soundness of 
judgment and decisive action have 
brought the Chemical National Bank 
to its present unique position in the 
Banking world. 


Seeking New Business On Our Record 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1824 
BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
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‘“*TRUST COMPANY SERVICE’’ 
PioNEER TRUST Company 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


We cordially invite Trust Companies and their friends in 
other cities to make use of our Trust Company Service, 
which is complete in every detail. 


IMPORTANT TRUST COMPANY MERGER CONSUMMATED IN 
LOS ANGELES 


On the eve of the annual convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association in Los An- 
announcement went forth that 
plans had been successfully completed for the 
merger of the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank of that city with the Guaranty Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles and with 
the Long Beach Trust and Savings Bank of 
Long Beach. This represents the most im- 
portant banking or trust company develop- 
ment in Los Angeles for many years in view 
of the eminent standing of the two major 
trust companies in the new combination. The 
Security Trust and Savings Bank, organized 
as far back as 1889, and which has been con- 
tinuously under the very capable administra- 
tion of J. F. Sartori as president, has been 
the largest trust company on the Pacific 
Coast in point of resources, deposits and 
capitalization. The Guaranty Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, organized in 1890, under the ad- 
ministration of President M. N. Avery had 
become the third largest trust company in 
Los Angeles. 

This combination makes the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank the largest of any trust 
company on the Pacific Coast and well up in 
the front rank of America’s strongest trust 
The combined resources will be 
in excess of $150,000,000; deposits over $137,- 
000,000 and total capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $11,500,000. Under the 
arrangement, Joseph F. Sartori, for 
years president of the Security Bank, will 
be president and active manager. Maurice 
S. Hellman, vice-president of the Security, 
will be vice-president and chairman of the 
board. Dr. M. N. Avery, president of the 
Guaranty Bank will be vice-president of the 
Security and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 


geles the 


companies, 


new 
thirty 


The present main bank of the Guaranty at 
Spring and Seventh streets will be called the 
Guaranty Office, and will be in Vice-Presi 
dent Avery’s charge. P. E. Hatch, vice-presi- 
dent of the Long Beach Bank will be vice- 
president of Security and manager of the 
Long Beach branch. The personnel and poli- 
cies of all the banks and branches will not 
be disturbed, the various officers taking cor- 
responding rank in the Security Bank. The 
principal offices will be at the present main 
Security Bank, Fifth and Spring streets. 

The Security had resources of more than 
$96,000,000, and the Guaranty showed more 
than $42,000,000 resources, prior to the mer- 
ger. The Long Beach Trust and Savings, also 
departmental, is the oldest and largest bank 
in Long Beach with nearly $10,000,000 of re- 
sources, having recently absorbed the Na- 
tional Bank of Long Beach. 

The Security Trust & Savings Bank will 
now have eleven branches, covering Los An- 
geles, Hollywood, Pasadena, Long Beach and 
Huntington Beach. 

Mr. Sartori, who has guided the affairs of 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank for 
over thirty years, and who will continue as 
president and active manager of the con- 
solidated institution, is one of the ablest and 
most masterful bankers in the United States. 
He visualized the possibilities of Los Angeles 
in its pioneer days and has a genius for sur 
rounding himself with able men. No man has 
contributed more to the wonderful upbuild- 
ing and prosperity of Los Angeles than has 
Mr. Sartori. 


A million dollar structure is to be erected 


for the Union Trust and Branch 
of the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank, 


located at 


Savings 


Pasadena, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITION INFLUENCING 
INVESTMENTS 


(Continued from page 355) 


Foreign Investments 


Great Britain’s might as an exporting na- 
tion may to a great degree be ascribed to 
the fact that the British investor has for 
many years put his money to the service of 
foreign enterprise. In doing so, he not only 
return in the shape of a 
vield substantially higher than the yield of 
sritish securities, but the funds he thus 
provided were used to buy British products. 

Incidentally I might that England 
very much determined, as recent flo- 
tations of foreign securities in London show, 
not to give up a policy to which in pre-war 
days she has owed her financial and _ busi- 
supremacy. What England has done, 
we also can do. It is true that our people 
are unaccustomed to foreign investment and 
are doubtful of the and political 
stability of some at least of the foreign gov- 
ernments and peoples. As the nations pro- 
gress toward political permanency and finan- 
cial and commercial stability, however, in- 
creased confidence in the essential probity 
of the foreigner and in his ability to pay 
maturity will be engen- 
dered, and in time no doubt, foreign invest- 
ments on which the yield for many 
will probably be relatively high will win the 
favor of investors. 

But the future is in the lap of the gods. 
At this time it appears to be impossible to 
forecast the outcome of the many conflicting 
constituents of the situation 
throughout the world or of their reaction on 
the general prosperity and welfare. 

From the investment standpoint purely, 
however, it would that present condi 
tions more nearly approximate those of the 
following the Civil War than they 
do those of the years preceding the 
conflict. 

The although its 
capacity as a measure of value may be sup- 
plemented by improvements in the banking 
systems of other countries as it has been in 
our own, and by an increased use of credit 
instruments, is still not adequate to main- 
tain on a basis throughout the world, 
a level of prices as high on the average as 
now exists. Is it not likely then that dur- 
ing the period of readjustment, this coun- 
try will feel the repercussion of the general 
situation which must be reflected in an en- 
forced recession in our industrial activities? 
If our answer is in the affirmative, it is dur- 


got a handsome 


say 


seems 


hess 


solvency 


his obligations at 


years 


economic 


seem 


period 


great 


world’s stock of gold, 


gold 


Giving you an extraordi- 
nary B/L draft collection 
service. Gives zest to the 
day’s work—makes it stimu- 
lating instead of lifeless 
routine. 


Think of that when Memphis drafts 
have to be routed. 


UNION & PLANTERS 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. 


ing such a 
prices in money 
vestment securities. 

While the demand for new capital from 
abroad may result for a time in sustaining 
a relatively high interest rate, it seems prob 
able then that in the long run, the yield from 
investments will accompany the prices of 
commodities in a downward trend, and that 
the purchaser of investment se 
will for 
high yield and 
a rising market value, while he may expect 
that the avails of his investment measured 
by the prices of commodities will suffer no 


period that we shall see low 


and higher prices for in 


high grade 


curities, either domestic or foreign, 


some time to come enjoy a 


loss and may perhaps even gain in purehas 
ing power. 


* 2, » 
. ~~ “° 


The estate of George 
N. C., head of the 
Company, 
705,545. 

The Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City has issued in booklet form the address 
delivered recently before the Colorado Bank- 
ers’ Association by J. W. Perry, president of 
the company on “Observations and Conelu 
sions From My Trip Abroad.” 


W. Watts, of Durham. 
Durham Duplex 
appraised recently at 


Razor 


was $12, 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE TRUST 
COMPANY DIVISION 


Arthur House, president of the 
Savings & ‘Trust Company of 
Cleveland, who was elected president of the 
Trust Company Division, A. B. A., at the 
recent 25th annual meeting, entered the bank- 
ing world when he became the bookkeeper of 
the Guardian at the time of its opening, De- 
cember 10, 1894. 
isfied unless his work was well done and done 
on time, because he possessed keen ability 
in understanding and handling the problems 
of finance, promotions came to him steadily. 
Before he elected 
teller, 
secretary, 
and first 


Mr. J. 
Guardian 


Because he was never sat- 


was president, he 

assistant treasurer, as- 
secretary, fifth 
vice-president. 


was 
successively 
sistant 
dent, 


vice-presi 


When Mr. H. P. MeIntosh, Sr., after twenty 
successful president, resigned in 
1917 to accept the chairmanship of the board 
of directors, Mr. House was the logical se- 
lection for the presidency of The Guardian 
Savings & Trust Co. The resources of the 
bank at that time were $51,000,000. Today 
they approximate $100,000,000 with capital, 
surplus, and undivided profits totaling over 
$9,000,000, 


years as 


Rapid and stable growth is characteristic 
of The Guardian. Organized almost twenty- 
seven years ago, this first trust company char- 
tered under the Ohio required only 
four people to transact all its business dur- 
ing the first few months of its life. 
Now more than 600 workers are necessary. 
Accounts numbered 814 at the end of the 
first year. Today every sixth person in 
greater Cleveland carries a Guardian bank- 


book. 


laws, 


Although he devotes himself unremittingly 
to the development of the bank, Mr. House’s 
activities extend beyond it. 
with 


He is connected 
many commercial enterprises vital to 
the growth of the Cleveland district. He is 
a director of the Nickel Plate Railway Co., 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co., the 
Lake Shore Electric Railway Co., the Paragon 
Refining Co. of Toledo, the Asia Banking Cor- 
poration, and other corporations. 
development likewise receives Mr. House’s 
support. As a trustee or officer, he has a 
part in the big work being accomplished by 
Lakeside Hospital, St. Luke’s Hospital, and 
the West Side Community House. He is 
also a trustee of Ohio Wesleyan University. 
At the annual banquet of the Bankers’ Club 
of Cleveland last April, Mr. House’ was 
elected president for the year 1921-1922. 
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A Complete 
Financial Service 


ITH enlarged facilities and 

greater resources The Sea- 
board National Bank, now located 
in its new, modern-equipped bank 
building, is in a position to render a 
financial service of larger scope than 
heretofore—and a service, too, that 


will meet your every requirement. 


Our officers will welcome the op- 
portunity to explain in detail the 
practical value of the special features 
of this complete financial and trust 
service and the benefits you can 
derive from it in a personal and 
business way. 


THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Broad and Beaver Streets 


Capital, Surplus aud Profits over Eight 
Million Dollars 


A TRIP THROUGH THE TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT 

A well deserved tribute is paid to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury A. W. Mellon and the 
new spirit of efficiency and economy which 
he has instilled in the operation of the 
Treasury Department, by Thomas C. Jef- 
feries, an officer of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York and Brooklyn as pre- 
sented in an article in the latest monthly 
Bulletin issued by that company. Mr. Jef- 
feries recently had occasion to observe the 
manner in which routine work is conducted 
in the various bureaus of the Treasury De- 
partment. He entered the door with pre- 
conceived notions of wasteful, inefficient 
methods in Government departments which 
has been so much written and talked about. 
When Mr. Jefferies completed his tour of in- 
spection he was “cured,” at least so far as 
the Treasury Department is concerned. He 
conveyed his impression to Secretary Mellon 
where he found the dynamic center for the 
new spirit of quiet, efficient attention to du 
ties that characterize this department. Only 
a few months have Secretary 
Mellon tackled his big job but, according to 
Mr. Jefferies, the results are already evident 
even to the most casual visitor. 


passed since 





TRUST COMPANIES 


American Investors 


Absorbing Sterling Bonds 


in Enormous Volume— 


Credits amounting to $800,000,000 have been obtained 
in the United States since the Armistice by the sale of long 
term bonds of Foreign Governments and Municipalities. 
High Interest Rates and depression in Sterling Exchange 
have shifted the natural market for these bonds from 
London to New York; and American Investors are absorb- 
ing them in enormous volume. 


Sterling Bonds are well seasoned, external obligations. 
They are backed by the faith and the credit, always the 
best, of the people of such countries as Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Chile, Argentine, Brazil, Japan and the British 
Colonies. Their income basis is around 8°%; their yield, 
due to the low prices of sale and the operation of sinking 
funds, is even higher. The depression in Sterling Ex- 
change adds the super inducement of a profit in principal 
and income—seldom obtained in such high grade securities 
by the American Investor. 

The American Express Company, through its Securities 
Department, and its many foreign offices, is one of the 
largest factors in the American distribution in this class 
of securities. This Company’s services are offered to Banks 
and Investment Houses desiring to enter this lucrative field. 


For the encashment of Foreign Coupons a complete, 
efficiently operated Coupon Division is maintained by 
the American Express Securities Department. 
Correspondence is solicited. 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN EXPRESS Co. 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


29 Luckie Street, Atlanta, Ga. Market Street at Second, San Francisco, Cal. 
Ninth & Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 32 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
231 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING—SHIPPING—TRAVEL and FOREIGN TRADE 
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New York City 


YEARS’ RECORD OF NEW YORK 
CITY TRUST COMPANIES 


the records of the trust 
New York City during the past 
ten years it will be seen that they have made 
a gain of approximately $1,000,000,000 in 
and of over $700,000,000 in de- 


TEN 


Reviewing com- 


panies of 


resources 
posits. As a consequence of war time financ- 
ing and expansion, in common with National 
and State banks, the trust companies of this 
city reached the high point of their resources 
1919 
$3.079,.960,000 


Since 


and deposits in when 
and 


this peak 


resources aggre 
deposits $2,472. 
reached the 
trust companies have experienced a consider 
able contraction due to loan liquidation and 
reduction of financial operations by the 
Treasury which has also attended National 
and State bank operations. 

It will 


gated 


541,000. was 


be seen from the table presented 
that climbed = steadily 
each vear from 1911 to 1919 without any in- 
terruption save in the year 1913. From the 
high point of $3,079,960,000 in 1919 there was 
only slight reduction during the year 1920. 
During the past twelve months, however, 
there is shown a decrease of $545,000,000 
in resources and a decrease of $410,000,000 
in deposits. It is at the same time note- 
worthy of the strength and stability of the 
trust companies of this city that there has 
been little change during the past in the 
total amount of their capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits and in fact a gain of 
$18,000,000 since the Fall of 1919. The de- 
crease in the number of trust companies 
operating in this city from 42 in 1911 to 28 
reporting on September 6, 1921, is due chief- 
ly to consolidations and mergers while capi- 
tal, surplus and profits during that ten year 


period increase from $236,708,000 to $298,- 
388,000. 


herewith resources 


over 


The following table shows the number of 
trust companies in operation each year since 


COMPANIES 





Sag eae 


1911, the 
combined 


aggregate 


capital, 


resources, deposits and 


surplus and _ undivided 


profits. 


TABLE SHOWING AGGREGATE RETURNS OF NEW 
YORK CITY TRUST COMPANIES FROM 1911 to 1921 


Capital, 
Surplus and 
Undivided 

Profits 
$236,708,800 
234,808,000 
231,581,000 


No Year 
42 1911 
38 1912 
34 1913 
32 1914 
30) «1915 
30 «61916 
31 1917 
30 «61918 
32 «61919 
29 1920 
28 1921 


Resources 
..$1,503,120,200 
1,578,754,600 
1,405,567 ,500 
1,588,604 ,000 
1,911,633,900 
. 2,323,519,000 
2,583,489,000 
2,657 ,934,700 
3,079,960,200 
3,015,055,200 
2,470,614,100 


Deposits 
$1,211,099,000 
1,274,602,000 
1,125,656,000 
»317,207,000 222,458,000 
{622,154,000 221,288,000 
,975,133,000 252,660,000 
2,180,992,000 268,432,000 
2,125,277,000 262,437,000 
2,472,341,000 281,094,000 
2,336,117 ,800 300,381,000 
1,926,349,800 298,388,000 


The fact that the trust companies of New 
York City 
OOO in 


showed a decrease of 
the past twelve 
months while the latest compilation of “Trust 
Companies of the United States” 
crease of only $128,000,000 in 
of all the 


States for 


$545,000,- 
resources during 
shows a de- 
the resources 
trust companies of the United 
the ending June 30, 1921, 
indicates how great the pressure of readjust- 
ment has fallen upon New York trust com- 
panies in common with National banks and 
State banks of this city. The latest com- 
bined statement of New York City National 
Banks as of September 6th 


year 


showed a de- 


crease of $788,388,000 in resources since Sep- 


tember 8, 1920, from an aggregate of $4,281,- 
800,000 to $3,493,588,000 on the last official 
date. Deposits during the same period de- 
ereased $440,025,000 from $3,126,694,000 to 
$2,686,669,000 on September 6, 1921. During 
the past twelve months the State banks of 
New York City also show a decrease of $82,- 
000,000 in resources. 


The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed trustee of the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada 
$25,000,000 issue of fifteen-vear 6 per cent. 
sinking fund gold debenture bonds, due Sep- 
tember 1, 1936. 
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Guaranty Letters of Credit 
and Travelers Checks 


ou can supply ideal travel funds to 
2 iw of your customers who are 
planning Fall and Winter tours, if you 
are prepared to sell them Guaranty Letters 
of Credit and Travelers Checks. 


Banks which sell these funds can extend 
to purchasers the courtesies of our New 
York and European offices. These offices 
are equipped to render a comprehensive 
and personal service to travelers. 


We invite you to consider an agency 
for the sale of Guaranty Travel Funds, 
and shall be pleased to give you detailed 
information. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 








TRUST COMPANIES 


Che Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 57 BROADWAY 


CAPITAL . 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


DEPOSITS (Sept. 6, 1921) 


$15,000,000 
20,578,000 
290,959,000 





OFFICERS 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman of the Advisory Board 


ALBERT H. Wicarn, President 


V1cE-PRESIDENTS 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
CaRL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
GERHARD M. DAHL 
REEVE SCHLEY 
ALFRED C. ANDREWS 
ROBERT I. BARR 
SHERRILL SMITH 


COMPTROLLER 
THOMAS RITCHIE 


ASST. VICE-PRESIDENTS 
EpwiIn A. LEE 
WituiaM E, Purpy 
GEORGE H. SAYLOR 
M. HADDEN HOWELL 

CASHIER 
WILLIAM P. HOLLY 


DIRECTORS 


Henry W. CANNON 
A. BARTON HEPBURN 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Joun J. MITCHELL 
Guy E. Tripp 

James N. HILL 
DANIEL C. JACKLING 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


SAMUEL H. MILLER 
EpwarRD R. TINKER 
Epwarp T. NICHOLS 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 
FREDERICK H. ECKER 
EuGENE V. R. THAYER 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 


GERHARD M. DaHL 
ANDREW FLETCHER 
WILuiaM B. THOMPSON 
REEVE SCHLEY 
KENNETH F. Woop 
H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 
WiLiiamM M. Woop 
JEREMIAH MILBANK 


WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, and 
shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts. 
Through its Trust Department, the Bank offers facilities as Trustee under Corporate Mortgages and 


Indentures of Trust. 


tary Trusts. Trustee under Life Trusts. : 


APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENTS, 
REGISTRARS, TRUSTEES, ETC. 
Among the latest announcements of the 
appointment of trust companies and banks 
as transfer agents, registrars and trustees 
under corporate indentures, are the following: 
The Metropolitan Trust Company has been 
appointed as trustee under indenture dated 
September 1, 1921, by the Toledo Traction 
Light & Power Company to secure an issue 
of $2,500,000 first lien 7 per cent. gold bonds 
and registrar by the Toledo Edison Com- 
pany of an issue of $6,000,000 prior pre- 
ferred 8 per cent. cumulative series “A” 
stock, of which $2,500,000 is to be issued at 
this time. 
Trust 
transfer 
Company, 


Guaranty 
pointed Kansas & 
Gulf authorized capital 
consists of 1,500,000 shares of capital stock 
of a par value of $10 each. The New York 
Trust Company will act as registrar. Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York has also 
been appointed registrar of stock of the Pro- 
ducers Finance Corporation. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has appointed registrar of the 
stock of the Liberty Light and Power Com- 
pany. 


Company has been an 
agent for the 


whose 


been 


Depositary under re-organization and other agreements. 
and Fiscal Agent for Corporations and Individuals. 


Custodian of securities 


Executor under Wills and Trustee under Testamen- 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


The Chase National Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar for 635,000 shares of cap- 
ital stock of the Texas Gulf Sulphur Com- 
pany. 

The Columbia Trust Co. has been appointed 
registrar of the preferred and common stock 
of the Celtic Land and Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. 

The Irving National Bank has been ap- 
pointed trustee under a trust agreement se- 
curing an issue of Titan Power Hammer 
Corporation 8 per cent. five-year notes. 


INCREASES BY CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


A statement rendered by the Corn Exchange 
Bank of New York as of October 1st shows 
substantial gains with aggregate resources of 
$214.325,000, including cash $33,146,000; 
checks on other $15,441,000; U. S. 
Government securities, $58,210,000; loans to 
individuals and corporations, $33,346,000; 
bonds, $21,369,000; loans, $48,050,000 and 24 
bank buildings, $3,884,000. 

Permission has been granted the Corn Ex- 
change Bank to erect a new bank building 
on its recently acquired site at 543 to 545 
Cathedral Parkway where a branch will be 
opened. 


banks, 





TRUST 


Are Will ences 
In Canada ? 


In order to receive the 
best attention, and pro- 
duce the most satisfac- 
tory results, your Cana- 
dian interests should be 
entrusted to a capable 
and experienced Cana- 
dian trust company. 


We offer a conscientious 
service to individuals and 
LaAsSstitetieons re- 
quiring Canadian repre- 
sentation. 


Your inquiries are solicited 


The Northern Trusts Co. 


: WINNIPEG CANADA:: 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY IN 
HANDSOME NEW OFFICES 


The New York Trust Company, which for 
many years occupied offices at 26 Broad 
street, adjoining the Stock Exchange Build- 
ing, moved into larger and handsomely 
equipped offices on October 3d at 100 
Broadway. This office represents consolida- 
tion of the Broad street office and the office at 
120 Broadway which was formerly the home 
of the Liberty National Bank and which was 
merged with the New York Trust Company 
last April. 

The opening day at the new offices offered 
opportunity for friends of the New York 
Trust Company and members of the banking 
and trust company fraternity to convey their 
felicitations either in person or by sending 
floral tributes which covered desks and 
counters. The transfer from the old offices 
necessitated the moving of over $3,000,000,- 
000 worth of securities to the huge 
vaults installed in the present home. These 
vaults take in the basement and sub-base- 
ment and are among the largest and most 
modern in the financial district. 

The New York Trust Company occupy 
the first three floors and the basements of 


hew 


new 


COMPANIES 


Have You a Financial 
Agent in Canada? 


To persons and corporations 
requiring a financial agent, 
this Company offers service 
which only a corporation 
financially strong, with offices 
throughout the Dominion and 
an experienced staff, can give. 


Corresponde nce Invited 


National Trust 
Company 


Limited 


Capital - - - - - - § 2,000,000 
Reserve i a oe ae 2,000 ,000 
Assets under Administration, 94,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
18-22 King Street East, Toronto 


Montreal 


Winnipeg Edmonton 


Saskatoon Regina London, Eng. 





the remodelled American Surety 
Executive offices and banking are 
on the main floor. Otto T. Bannard is chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee; Mortimer N. 

S3uckner, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, and Harvey D. Gibson, president. <A 
branch office is maintained on Fifth 
avenue and 57th street. 

The September 6, 1921, statement of the 
New York Trust Company showed total re- 
sources of $189,141,000; deposits, $141,803,- 
000; capital, $10,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $16,907,000. As compared 
with a year previous this statement repre- 
sents an increase of $12,795,000 in combined 
eapital, surplus and undivided profits; an 
increase of $77,355,000 in total resources and 
an increase of $63,000,000 in deposits. 


Building. 
quarters 


also 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
has terminated its system of extra compen- 
sation to employees in view of reduction of 
price and wage levels. 

A number of New York friends are among 
the beneficiaries of the estate of the British 
financier, Sir Ernest who died re- 
cently in London, leaving an estate valued 
at £6,000,000. 


Cassel, 
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The 
LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY 


7 WALL STREET 
346 BROADWAY 
204 FIFTH AVENUE 
BROADWAY AT 72d STREET 


NEW YORK 


The Lincoln Trust Company offers efficient Banking and Trust service embracing 


both Domestic and Foreign Business. 


We invite correspondence with out-of-town Banks, Trust Companies, Corporations 
and Individuals desiring New York banking or fiduciary afhliations. 


Special attention is given to the handling of Acceptances, Commercial Letters of 
Credit, Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $3,000,000.00 


Member Federal Reserve System and New York Clearing House Association 








EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY’S SUBSTAN- 
TIAL GROWTH 


Notwithstanding the fluctuations in general 
financial and banking trends the Empire 
Trust Company of New York City has been 
enabled to steady progress. Its last 
September 6, 1921, shows 
$55,522,800, as com- 
With $34,905,000, reported in Septem- 
1915. Deposits amount to $47,217,600, 
as compared with $31,870,000 six years ago. 
Since that time capital has also been increas- 
ed from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits from $1,373,000 to 
045,600. 


show 
statement of ag- 
gregate resources of 
pared 


ber, 


$24 


The Empire Trust Company was organized 
in 1902 and has been for many years under 
the capable administration of President Le 
Roy W. Baldwin. In addition to its elegant 
banking quarters in the Equitable Building 
at 120 Broadway, an uptown branch is 
maintained at 580 Fifth avenue, and a Lon- 
don office at 41 Threadneedle street, E. C. The 
Empire is fiscal agent of the State of New 
York for sale of stock transfer stamps. 


Kenneth P. Budd of William Iselin & Co. 
has been elected a director of the National 
Park Bank. 
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CHASE NATIONAL TO TAKE OVER 
METROPOLITAN 
Arrangements have been practically com 
pleted whereby the Chase National Bank of 
New York will take over the business of the 
Metropolitan National Bank. The plan pro- 
vides for exchange of stock which requires an 
increase in the capital of the from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000. At the same time 
capitalization of the affiliated Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation will be increased from 
150,000 to 200,000 shares of non par value. 
A meeting of stockholders of the Chase Na- 
tional has been called for 

ratify the consolidation. 


Chase 


November Ist to 


Through this merger the Chase National 
will actively enter the field of branch bank- 
ing thereby following the policy of a num- 
ber of other large New York National banks. 
The Metropolitan maintained seven branches 
advantageously located in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn which will be continued by the 
Chase. 

The last financial statement of the Chase 
National showed total assets of $377,767,- 
000 with deposits of $290,957,000. The 
Metropolitan has resources of $57,796,000 
and deposits of $49,420,000. 
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THE ALBANY TRUST COMPANY 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


The Oldest and Largest Trust Company in the Capital District 
BANKING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





OFFICERS 


CHARLES H. BISSIKUMMER, President 
GEORGE C. VAN TUYL, Jr., Vice-President 
JACOB 8. FRIEDMAN, Vice-President 
ALONZO P, ADAMS, Jr., Vice-President and Sec’y 


PHILIP FITZSIMONS, Jr., Treasurer 

JAMES H. WALLACE, Assistant Secretary 
SAMUEL C. HARCOURT, Assistant Treasurer 
RANDALL J. LE BOEUF, General Counsel 


-CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





WALTER E. FREW ELECTED PRESIDENT 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


At the recent annual meeting of the New 
York Clearing House 
4th, officers and 


Association, 
members of 


October 
various stand- 
elected for the ensu- 
ing year and clearing operations of the pre- 
Walter 


ing committees were 
vious twelve months were reviewed. 
E. Frew, president of the Exchange 
Bank, Albert H. Wiggin, chair- 
man of the Chase National Bank, as presi- 
dent ; Lewis L. Clarke, president of the Amer- 
ican National] 
succeeding 


Corn 
succeeded 


Exchange 
secretary, 


elected 
Twitchell, 
National Bank. 
re-elected manager; 


jank, was 
Herbert K. 
Chemical 

was 


chairman of the 
William J. 
Clarence E. 
Charles A. 

Officials of the Clearing House report the 
following 
Sept. 30, 


Gilpin 


Bacon, assistant manager and 


Hanna, examiner. 


transactions for the year ended 
1921: Exchanges, $204,082,339,375 ; 
balances, $20,860,245,122. The average daily 


transactions for the year were as follows: 


Exchanges, $671,539,073, and 
845,693. 


balances, S68,- 


The Clearing House Committee is 


Hine of the 


headed 
by Francis L. 
Bank and includes 
dent Sankers 
Baker, president 


First National 
Seward 
Trust Company; Stephen 

fank of the Manhattan 
Company, and Gates W. McGarrah, president 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank. The 
Conference Committee is headed by Richard 
Dalafield, president National Park Bank and 
includes Charles H. Sabin, 
anty Trust Company; 
president Bank of America, and Willard V. 
King, president Columbia Trust Company. 
The Nominating Committee is headed by Rol- 
lin P. Grant, president Irving National Bank, 
and includes E. Hayward 


Prosser, presi- 


chairman Guar 
Edward Delafield, 


Ferry, vice-presi- 


Water E. FREwW 
President Corn Exchange Bank, elected President New 
York Clearing House Association 


dent Hanover National 
Maynard, president 


sank and Edwin P 
srooklyn Trust Company 
The Committee on Admissions is headed by 
Ruel W. Poor, president Garfield National 
Bank, and includes Herbert P. Howell, vice 
president National 
James H. Perkins, president Farmers Loan 
& Trust Company. The Arbitration Com- 
mittee is headed by Oscar Cooper of the New 
York County’ National Bank and includes 
Alexander Webb, president Lincoln Trust 
Company and Samuel H. Miller, vice-presi- 
dent Chase National Bank. 


fank of Commerce and 
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U. S. MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

In authorizing a quarterly dividend of 4 
per cent on capital stock, which was pay- 
able October 1, 1921, the directors of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company of 
New York maintained a rate on the recently 
increased capital equivalent to the formerly 
quarterly dividend of 6 per cent. The last 
official statement showed total resources $64,- 
054,000; deposits, $52,962,000; capital, $3,- 
000,000; surplus and undivided profits, $4,- 
171,162. 

Actual construction has begun on the new 
Madison Avenue Branch office building. <A 
number of important changes in allocation 
of space for various departments have also 
made at the main office. 

United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
has been appointed fiscal agent for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest of the Repub- 
lic of Uruguay Sinking Fund 5 per cent. Se- 
cured Gold Loan of 1919; trustee under an 
indenture securing an issue of $1,401,000 col- 
lateral trust 8 per cent. bonds of the Utah 
Light & Traction Co., and registrar of the 
preferred stock of the Hanna 
poration. 


been 


Paper Cor- 


NEW YORK BANKERS AT LOS ANGELES 
CONVENTION 

Among the officers of New York banks and 
trust companies who traveled to the recent 
convention of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at Los Angeles by special train, were 
the following: Francis H. Sisson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Co.; F. A. Hil- 
ton, vice-president, the Bank of Manhattan; 
G. E. Lewis, vice-president, Hanover National 
Bank; William E. Purdy, 
president, Chase National 
Sproull, president, Coal & Iron National 
Bank; Richard Faust, Jr., vice-president, 
Irving National Bank; Joseph N. 
vice-president, Equitable Trust Co.; B. B. 
Gill. vice-president, Seaboard National 
Bank; Arthur W. Mellen, vice-president, Fi 
delity International Trust Co., and H. P. 
Turnbull, vice-president, Hanover National 
Bank 


assistant vice 
fank: J: T. 


Sabcock, 


Improvement both in Germany and in 
England, as compared with conditions a year 
ago, was reported by James Heckscher, vice- 
president of the Irving National Bank, upon 
his recent return from a trip of three months 
to the United Kingdom and countries of Cen- 
trel Europe. 
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Prevention 


A check on plain paper is 
a temptation to a check- 
changer 
alter. 


it’s so easy to 


A check on National Safe- 
ty Paper prevents check- 
frauds—a glaring white 


stain exposes alterations 
with acid, eraser or knife. 


Write for our book— 
“The Protection of Checks.” 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway New York 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 
Organized only two years ago in 1919, the 
American Trust Company of New York City 
built up aggregate resources of $17,- 
373,000 and deposits of $14,991,000, the lat- 
ter total showing an increase of over three 
million during the past year. its or- 
ganization the capital has been increased 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 and during the 
past twelve months surplus and undivided 
profits have increased from $374,000 to over 
$600,000; under the efficient management of 
Harry A. Kahler as president. The execu- 
tive staff was recently increased by the elec- 
tion of Stuart D. 
secretary. 


has 


Since 


Preston as an assistant 


ALBANY TRUST COMPANY 
The latest financial statement of the Al- 
bany Trust Company, Albany, New York, 
shows total resources of $11,002,000, includ 
ing cash on hand and in banks of $2,278, 
000; U. S. State and city bonds, $1,038,000 ; 
other stocks and bonds, $1,836,000; time and 
demand loans, $5,386,000. Deposits total 
$10,117,000, with capital of $400,000; surplus 
and undivided profits of $443,625. 

H. Bissikummer is president. 


Chas. 
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=| 100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 


LOUIS G. KAUFMAN, President 
THE RICHARD H. HIGGINS WILLIAM H. STRAWN 


Vice-President Vice-President 
CHATHAM BERT 1. MASKING NORBORNE. P. GATLING 


AND Vice-Pres. and Cashier Vice-President 
Vice-President 


C. STANLEY MITCHELL H. A. CLINKUNBROOMER 
EN Vice-President GEORGE R. BAKER 
MAX -MARKEL Vice-President 
Vice-President JOHN B. FORSYTH 
; WALLACE T. PERKINS Vice-President 
aw > Vice-President JOSEPH BROWN 
WILLIAM MILNE Vice-President 
Vins ntatlent bettas Sear * B. PONCE 
. - /ice-President 
bie 2k ow orci ARTHUR. T. STRONG 


WILLIAM M. HAINES GEORGE P KENNEDY 
Vice-President : t _ 


: —— Vice-Presi 
\ - HENRY L. CADMUS HENRY C. HOOLEY 
T Asst. Cashier ’ Asst. Cashier 
HARVEY H. ROBERTSON WELLING SEELY 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 
ROBERT ROY WILLIAM S. WALLACE 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


OF NEW YORK GEORGE M. HARD, Chairman 
HENRY E. AHERN, Trust Officer 
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140 MILLION DOLLARS RESOURCES 
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CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Sur. and 
Profits Deposits 
Sept. 6, Sept. 6 Par Bid Asked Diy 

Capital 1921 1921 
American Trust Company. . 100. aa 
Bankers Trust Co $19,512,200 $252,036,400 100 305 310 20 
Brooklyn Trust Co 1,500,000 2,789,700 31,942,600 100 420 440 24 
Central Union Trust Co 12,500,000 18,688,800 181,259,500 100 332 337 22 
Columbia Trust Co..................... 5,000,000 7,728,100 79,058,800 100 287 293 16 
Commercial 1,000,000 516,100 7,490,700 100 100 
Corporation Trust Co 500,000 121,500 ; 
Empire 2,000,000 2,045,600 47,217,600 100 300 12 
Equitable 12,000,000 16,817,500 201,391,400 100 268 275 16 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust............... § 5,000,000 11,929,500 126,526,100 100 360 : 20 
Fidelity-International 1,500,000 1,698,700 19,388,600 100 200 : 10 
Fulton Trust 500,000 677,100 8,773,900 100 235 2: 10 
Guaranty 25,000,000 16,131,500 455,284,600 100 218 223 12 
Hudson Trust 500,000 748,200 6,664,600 100 175 10 
Italian Discount & Trust Company....... 1,000,000 798,000 12,016,400 100 165 IS 10 
Kings County 500,000 2,933,000 21,854,400 100 660 ... 32 
Lawyers’ Title & Trust.. 4,000,000 6,393,400 16,383,800 100 104 6 
Lincoln 2,000,000 1,221,200 23,820,800 100 155 » 6 

2,500,000 2,502,200 38,624,300 100 205 .. 12 
Mercantile Trust Co 1,000,000 1,133,700 17,522,500 100 290 : 8 
Metropolitan 3,407,000 24,778,500 100 230 
Midwood Trust Company Secece. -—eeeD 278,300 1,169,300 100 145 
Pe ee eee 1,000,000 2,583,300 22,774,200 100 555 
New York Trust Co 10,000,000 16,907,700 141,803,100 100 294 

1,500,000 2,001,600 38,167,300 100 273 
Title Guarantee & Trust 6,000,000 13,080,700 32,431,300 100 315 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust................. 3,000,000 4,171,200 52,962,000 100 260 
United States 2,000,000 15,471,100 50,015,300 100 885 

* Not including extra dividend. 





TRUST COMPANIES 





THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - - - - : $3,000,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - - $20,000,000 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 

E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President pee erent § oe 
~ : : I s NER, As ashier 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 
HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President 


: WALTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 


J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 
FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 








LOWER BROADWAY BRANCH FOR 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST CO. 
The Manufacturers Trust Company of 


N d . > 
Brooklyn and New York, which recently took ee Banking Ser vice 
possession of its new branch bank building es Rh d | ] d 

at 139 Broadway, in lower Manhattan, is in 0 e sian ? 
making rapid strides. Its latest statement Pe ors aie : 
shows aggregate resources of $45,319,060 UT-OF-TOWN banks will 
with capital of $2,500,000; surplus and un- find the facilities ot the 
ivide rofits, $2,505,443 ¢ posits E pee: di he iy 

evehed SE Tae See. Gapeells of Industrial Trust Company-— 
$40,113,300. Offices are now maintained in Is] "3 i if 
Brooklyn at 774 Broadway, corner of Sum- Rhode Island sont) state-wide 
ner avenue and 84 Broadway, corner of Berry bank — especially convenient 
pig hs Manhattan, ee ae sag for the transaction of business 
othee there 1s a successfu ranch at Ss . ° y° ~ 
Eighth avenue, corner of 34th street in the In this state. é W ith ten offices 
rapidly growing Pennsylvania station zone. in the principal commercial 


Another office is maintained in the Borough centers of Rhode Island, this 
of Queens. Nathan S. Jonas, the president, 


a of a : alien 
has surrounded himself with highly capable bank s eminently qualified t 
men at the various offices. cooperate with you and your 
ae patrons. 
Charles Cason, director of public relations 
of the Chemical National Bank of New 


York, has been appointed the official repre- Industrial Trust Company 


sentative of Vanderbilt University, of which Member of Federal Reserve System 
institution he is a trustee at the inaugural . : 


ceremony of President-elect Livingston Far- PROVIDENCE 


rand of Cornell University. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


THOSE HAVING BUSINESS IN THIS VICINITY 


Are invited to avail of a modern and 


dependable service in 


BANKING TRUSTS 
INVESTMENTS 


by 


“ 


TRUST COMPANY OF NORFOLK 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Branch offices at OCEAN VIEW and LAMBERT’S POINT 


Capital, $1,000,000 





SAN FRANCISCO MANAGER FOR 
EQUITABLE OF NEW YORK 
The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York announces appointment of Thomas M. 
Paterson as its Pacific Coast correspondent. 





Mr. Paterson, who was formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Company of 
San Francisco will have offices in the Ameri- 
can National Bank Building, 485 California 
street, San Francisco. Mr. Paterson’s early 
experience was gained in the employ of the 
Royal Bank of Queensland, Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia. In 1902, Mr. Paterson came to San 
Francisco and entered the service of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce in that city 
and in 1912 entered the service of the Mer 
cantile National Bank of San Francisco in 
charge of their credit and loan department. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York has been appointed the New York agent 
for the registration of the $4,000,000 First 
Mortgage 8 per cent. Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds of the Hanna Furnace Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


THOMAS M. PATERSON 


Appointed Manager of San Francisco office of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York 





TRUST 


Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


WHAT CONSERVATIVE TRUST COM- 
PANY ADMINISTRATION HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED 


Philadelphia has been styled “The Cradle 
of the Trust Company Movement” and it is 
interesting on the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the organization of the 
Trust Company Division, A. B. A., to sum- 
marize the achievements of our oldest and 
strongest trust companies. Their history en- 
compasses a period of over 110 years if we 
begin with the original incorporation of The 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities which made 
its appearance in the corporate field as early 
as 1812, although not exercising trust powers 
until 1836, the same year that the Girard 
Trust Company obtained its first charter em- 
bracing trust powers. Then in 1866 the Fi- 
delity began its prosperous career, and a 
year before that the Provident Life & Trust 
Company came upon the scene. Then fol- 
lowed the Philadelphia Trust in 1869; the 
Guarantee in 1872; the Real Estate Title 
Insurance & Trust Company, in 1876; Land 
Title & Trust in 1885; Real Estate Trust in 
the same year; Commonwealth in 1886; Con- 
tinental-Equitable, dating its first charter to 
1890, and later in 1894 the Commercial Trust 
Company. 

Although there are today over fifty trust 
companies doing business in Philadelphia 
and more in course of organization, it is 
significant of the strength and prestige which 
attaches to seniority and adherence to tra- 
ditional policies that the eleven trust com- 
panies mentioned above reported last March 
$1,204,725,000 trust funds as compared 


COMPANIES 


Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, 5,400,000 
Resources over - 65,000,000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER, President 


J. A. HARRIS, Jr., J. WM. HARDT, 
Vice-President Vice-Pres. & Cashier 


E. E. SHIELDS, W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 


M. D. REINHOLD, Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


with total trust funds of $1,309,104,000 re- 
ported on the same date by all thestrust com- 
panies of this city. We also find that prac- 
tically all of the corporate trusts are held 
by these eleven trust companies aggregating 
$4,392,524,000. They also hold the bulk of 
resources, namely $445,452,000. 

Following are the trust funds and cor- 
porate trusts of the oldest trust companies 
of Philadelphia as of March 29, 1921, and 
their deposits as of June 30, 1921: 


TRUST ASSETS OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Trust Funds 
March 29, 1921 


$268,605 ,652 
257,303,831 
255,322,600 
174,664,173 

54,837,472 
31,001,051 
21,808,113 
25,320,677 
86,951,852 
19,725,189 

9,186,844 


Resources 
June 30, 192 


$45,422,917 
61,651,195 
74,585,440 
29,661,283 
30,756,068 
12,378,197 
32,211,531 
11,543,785 
£121,916,321 
10,872,271 
14,453,844 


Corporate Trusts 
March 29, 1921 


$426,177,542 
¥1,990,839,296 
829,810,869 
216,268,667 
141,170,700 
32,696,250 
597,879,058 
27,810,000 
61,317,193 
34,662,500 
33,892,016 


Pennsylvania Co. 
Girard 

Fidelity 

Philadelphia Trust 
Land Title 

Real Estate 
Commercial 
Commonwealth 
Provident 

Real Es. Title Ins. & Tr 
Continental-Equitable 





Total 


$1,204,725,454 


$4,392,524,091 $445,452,852 


tIncluding $101,332,000 ledger assets of Insurance Department. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


MORRISTOWN TRUST COMPANY 
MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
Invites your Trust and Banking Business 
3% Interest on Cheque Accounts 4% Interest on Time Accounts 


WILLIAM B. BOULTON, President 
DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON MurrRAY H. COGGESHALL P. H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN HENRY F. TAYLOR 


NICHOLAS F. BRapy Joun H. B. CoRIeELL Joun T. GILLESPIE GRANVILLE M. WHIT! 
HENRY N. CARD G. G. FRELINGHUYSEN O. H. KAHN A. R. WHITNEY, JR. 





The significance of these figures lies in the A timely article on “Taxation” appears in 
fact that the companies mentioned have held the current issue of “The Girard Letter,” is 
firmly to sound trust company policies des- sued by the Girard Trust Company. 
pite the changing banking and 
trust company alignments of the [7 SS 
past years. Although member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem opened up opportunity for 
entering the commercial banking 
field the trust features have not 
been neglected and it is interest- 
ing also that National banks 
have not seriously entered the 
fiduciary field. 


CONTINUED BUSINESS _IM- 
PROVEMENT IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA DISTRICT 
The Federal Reserve Agent of 
the Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
Bank reports sustained business 
and industrial improvement. In 
his October 1st report, he says: 
“For the second consecutive 
month industrial and trade con- 
ditions have shown improvement. 
It should not be assumed from 
this statement, however, that 
business has fully recovered 
from the depression that began 
early in 1920. Nor must it be in- 
ferred that business has made as 
yet any very substantial steps 
toward recovery, for although it 
is undoubtedly true that in the 
last two months real betterment 
has occurred in practically all 
lines of industry, it is also true 
that this is relatively so small 
that many further gains must be 
made before it may safely be 
said that business has definitely 
‘turned the corner’ and resumed 

its upward trend.” 
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HoME oF FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA 





TRUST 


FRANKLIN 


COMPANIES 


TRUST COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Main Office: 20 S. 15th Street 


52nd and Market Streets 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Delaware Ave. and Market St. 


Surplus, $800,000.00 


Resources over $14,000,000.00 


Officers 


C. ADDISON HARRIS, JR 


PHILIP J. BARAL Vice-President 
JOHN J. CAINE Vice- Pre 

4. B. DAUPHINEE Treasurer 
4. L. CRISPEN t. Treasurer and Secretary 
E. S. CONRO issistant Treasurer 


ident 


President 
W. H. SMITH 
\. L. TABER 
EDWARD STONEHILI 
ARTHUR KITSON, JR 
R. G. HAWKINS 


Directors 


Roperr H. Hoop 
JOHN J. CAINE 

GEORGE B. WELLS 

C. HENDERSON SUPPLEE 


Mitton D. GEHRIS 
Puitip J. BARAI 
Henry G. PEDDLE 


Wo. INNES FORBES =. FORD 

C. AppIsON HARRIS, JR. CHARLES W. MILLS 
THOMAS E. COALE ALFRED I. DUPONT 
ANTHONY H. GEUTING 


The Institution that Gave Philadelphia Day and Night Service 





PHILADELPHIA BANKERS AT A. B. A. 
CONVENTION 

Among the officers of Philadelphia banks 
and trust companies who attended the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association convention at 
Angeles, were: E. F. Shanbacker, Fourth 
Street National, chairman of the Clearing 
House Committee; William P. Gest, presi- 
dent Fidelity Trust Company; H. W. Steh- 
fest, vice-president Commercial Trust 
pany, and Thomas S. Hopkins, of the Girard 
Trust Company. 


Los 


Com- 


PHILADELPHIA BREVITIES 

The Fourth Street National Bank of Phila- 
delphia reports total deposits of $46,430,000; 
capital stock, $3,000,000; surplus and profits, 
$8,309,000. The bank has no bills payable or 
rediscounts with the Federal Reserve bank. 

The savings fund societies of Philadelphia 
are planning to take an active part in the 
national movement to increase savings in 
which all the mutual savings banks of the 
country are joining. 

The Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association 
has mapped out an active campaign to as- 
sist agriculture through its Agricultural 
Committee which plans many new activities. 


The Southwark Title & Trust Company 
announces the opening of a commercial bank- 
ing department. The Southwark National 
Bank has doubled its capital to $500,000 and 
increased surplus to $650,000. 

The Cobbs Creek Title and Trust Company 
has effected permanent organization in Phila- 
delphia with Richard Purdy as president 
and Joseph Newman as trust officer. 

The West Side Trust Company is 
organized in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
newly organized Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Company of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Har- 
old N. Rust was chosen president. 

Former Judge of the Orphan’s Court Rob- 
ert Grey Bushong has been elected vice- 
president in charge of the trust department 
of the Colonial Trust Company of Reading. 
Pa. 


being 


At a meeting of the directors of the Girard 
National Bank of Philadelphia Stacy B. 
Lloyd, vice-president of the Philadelphia 
Saving Fund Society, was elected a director 
to fill a vacancy caused by the death of the 
late Daniel Baugh. Mr. Lloyd is the son of 
Maleolm Lloyd, who was for many years a 
director of the Girard National Bank. 














TRUST COMPANIES 


PHILADELPHIA 





TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 
b] b] 


Frank M. Haropt, Vice-President 
T. Ettwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. 





Joun Story Jenks 
Epwarp T. SToTesBuRY 
Levi L. Rue 

W. W. ATTERBURY 
SaMuEL M. VAucLAIN 





415 CHESTNUT STREET g 


Trust Funds $175,000,000 





Henry G. BreENGLE, President 


Ne tson C. DENNEY, 
Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


J. FRANKLIN McFappen 
fuomas S. Gates 
Apo.pxu G. ROSENGARTEN J. Howet, CumMMINGS 
Epwarp RoBeErtTs 
Lepyarp HECKSCHER 


PHILADELPHIA 


Surplus $4,000,000 


Joun C. WALLACE, Treasurer 
Henry L. McCvoy, Secretary 


BENJAMIN RusH 
ArtHuR H. Lea 


Henry G. BrRENGLE 
CHARLES Day 


























BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 




















A TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN BANKERS 


HON. D. R. CRISSINGER 





Comptroller of the Currency, Washington, D. C. 


I come to you from the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, with a message of 
assurance regarding the tried and seasoned 
instruments of banking finance. They have 
not only weathered the storm, but they have 
come forth stronger, sounder, more firmly 
held in wise bounds, than ever before. You 
gentlemen may have been too busy to stop 
and realize it, so I am going to tell you that 
American banking and finance have made 
progress in the last decade—and less—that 
nobody would have dared believe possible. 
I do not mean merely progress toward larger 
totals of assets and responsibility, but prog- 
ress to the wider, bigger, more social appre- 
ciation of and relation to their place in the 
community. We have passed beyond the 
time of provincialism. You have bent your 
backs to the burdens that an anguished 
world cast upon them; you have carried the 
accumulated liabilities of a disjointed social 
system; you have risen almost overnight 


(From address before Natwonal Bank Division A. B, A 


from the parochial to the cosmopolitan atti- 
tude toward these questions. I tell you these 
things, not to tickle your vanity, but because 
I know. It is my business to know, and I 
sit up nights in order to know. You have 
done so huge a work that I am able only to 
marvel at it, and in this presence to express 
my acknowledgment and appreciation. 


“Under One Roof” is the title of an at- 
tractive booklet being distributed by the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City 
which describes the broad scope of service 
performed by that big institution. 

The National Woman’s Party is advocating 
a constitutional amendment and uniform 
State laws to remove remaining political and 
legal sex inequalities, which provides also 
that women shall exercise the same rights 
as men in acting as executors or administra- 
tors of estates of decedents. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus & 
Capital Undivided Deposits Last Date of 
Profits Par Sale Sale 

Aldine Trust Co $589,800 $462,328 $1,938,237 100 160 4-20-21 
American Bank & Trust Co.......... 300,000 177 ,936 2,349,008 50 60% 2- 9-21 
Belmont Trust Co 125,000 94,490 1,352,455 50 50 7-27-21 
Central Trust & Savings............. 750,000 841,398 10,107,881 50 93 4-20-21 
Chelten Trust Co 185,658 3,000,477 100 1454 3- 9-21 
Colonial Trust........... : 650,895 5,704,257 50 115% 8-10-21 
ee ee 563,057 4,450,054 100 20014 1-26-21 
Commercial Trust Co 2,000,000 3,350,148 18,056,655 100 250 8-31-21 
Commonwealth Title Ins............ 1,000,000 1,677,258 19,621,228 100 220% 7-20-21 
Continental Equitable 1,000,000 1,369,534 10,356,577 50 103 5-25-21 
Empire Title & Trust 156,575 89,053 1,005,055 50 24144 3- 9-21 
Excelsior Trust & Sav. Fund 300,000 170,412 3,090,294 50 641% 7-20-21 
Federal Trust Co 200,000 180,088 3,089,580 100 125 7-18-17 
eee 5,200,000 16,396,046 32,554,459 100 438 8-31-21 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania... 3,000,000 2,759,202 3,076,834 100 104 9-17-19 
Frankford Trust 250,000 582,405 5,561,081 50 173 3- 9-21 
EE sc inh Sheo senso . 1,000,000 799,291 9,921,976 100 176% 8-24-21 
Germantown Trust................- 1,000,000 1,216,102 11,923,474 100 200 2-— 9-21 
Girard Ave. Title 200,000 177,309 2,435,000 50 85% 3- 9-21 
Girard Trust Co 2,500,000 9,168,140 49,740,000 100 750 11-24-20 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit...... 1,000,000 660,853 8,421,277 100 121% 6-29-21 
Haddington Title & Trust........... 125,000 117,607 2,777 ,596 100 121 12-18-18 
Hamilton Trust a 200,000 246,862 2,940,462 100 171 12- 8-20 
Holmesburg Trust.............. ee 125,000 106,406 988,837 50 70% 4-13-21 
So eee 500,000 1,452,849 7,482,579 50 6-23-20 
eT ae i : 500,000 1,881,482 8,657,667 50 22 3-23-21 
PR UN oo ck anew 6 else's 200,000 414,154 8,245,020 50 04 8- 3-21 
Land Title & Trust Co 3,000,000 9,882,614 14,334,505 100 6-29-21 
Liberty Title & Trust 500,000 581,811 2,692,067 50 4 12-22-20 
INIA as wie ogi alee a 250,000 262,474 2,318,342 25 ] 8-17-21 
Market St. Title & Trust. 250,000 437,118 6,999,860 50 ( 10— 8-19 
Merchants Union Trust...... 500,000 542,082 1,972,844 50 ; 1-12-21 
Mutual Trust Co........ ss th ete le 438,043 169,160 3,276,604 50 35 l- 5-21 
Northern Trust Co Sele ae 500,000 2,358,118 9,068,174 100 4< 8-31-21 
North Philadelphia Trust. ... 250,000 549,506 ),015,098 50 92 1— 6-21 
Northwestern Trust Co...... 150,000 730,353 »714,166 50 35: 2-15-20 
Pelham Trust Co...... a ipiktdras senor 150,000 119,601 ,523,054 100 2-17-19 
Penn. Co for Insurances............. 2,000,000 5,703,899 35,906,519 100 4! 2-15-20 
Peoples Trust Co... . TES ee 634,450 125,000 2.821.895 50 

Philadelphia Trust Co............... 1,000,000 5,239,687 22,651,485 100 

Provident Life & Trust. . 2,000,000 6,886,031 9,749,706 100 

teal Estate Trust Co ... 3,244,100 692,695 5,736,40! 100 

Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust...... 1,500,000 3,415,270 5,543,160 100 

Republic Trust........ 400,000 225,098 3,287,485 50 

Rittenhouse Trust.. CE Ee 500,000 IS1,881 2,665,232 100 
Tacony Trust..... 150,000 205,686 684,597 100 

Tioga Trust...... oll Gs Jaen a 125,000 84,367 063,475 50 

United Sec. Life & Trust..... 1,000,000 984,276 502,484 100 

Wayne Junction. eA Sa i 160,000 

West End Trust Co. : 2,000,000 1,937 .996 


77,192 ,623,579 100 
,239,294 100 
West Philadelphia Trust sae 500,000 


664,808 5,953,269 50 


CONTINENTAL-EQUITABLE TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 


Twelfth above Chestnut—PHILADELPHIA 
Capital: $1,000,000 Surplus; $1,000,000 
Deposits Over $11,000,000 


Officers 
JOHN F. SEBLLY ... 20.06. ......President 


JEREMIAH J. SULLIVAN..........Vice-President JOHN F. McMENAMIN.....Asst. Sec. and Treas: 
JOHN R. UMSTED.................Vice-President oS ge OE vy yo ee Trust Officer 
WILLIAM J. McGLINN.............Vice-President HENRY M. KELLER... — Title Officer 
JOHN V. LOUGHNEY.......Secretary and Treasurer JOSEPH MALLON : . Real Estate Officer 
WILLIAM J. FITZPATRICK. .Asst. Sec’y and Treas. BROWN AND WILLIAMS .....Counsel 





TRUST 


Boston 
Special Correspondence 
TRUST COMPANY GROWTH.IN BOSTON 

In 1903 there were seventeen trust com- 
panies conducting business in Boston with 
combined resources of $138,000,000. The last 
February call showed that resources aggre- 
gated $42 223 exclusive of trust as- 
sets. The resources of one trust company, 
the Old Colony, on September 6th of this 
year, aggregating $130,190,000, are within 
a few million of the resources of all Boston 
trust companies eighteen years ago. The 
first trust company to begin business in Bos- 
ton was the New England Trust Company, 
organized in 1869, now having capital, sur- 
plus and profits of $3,750,000 and over $75,- 
000,000 trust assets. Then, in 1875, came the 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company. Four 
years later, in 1879, the International Trust 
Company began business and in 1881 the 
American Trust Company opened its doors. 
There was a lull until the Old Colony began 
its remarkably successful career in 1890. One 
year later the State Street Trust Company 
entered the ranks and in 1893 the Beacon 
Trust Company began business. The Com- 
monwealth Trust Company was organized 
in 1904; the U. 8S. Trust in 1895, and the 
Federal Trust in 1899. Fifty-one trust com- 
panies in Massachusetts reported last year 
total trust assets of $249,226,000. 

For more than a decade thereafter few new 
trust companies entered the field. In 1912 
the first of a number of politically-promoted 
trust companies came into the field followed 
by institutions that were conducted by men 
who had little or no experience and as sub- 
sequent developments during the past year 
revealed, not burdened with too much hon- 
esty or scruples in misusing the funds 
placed in their care. These invaders have 
now been swept from the field and the trust 
company situation is righting itself. The 
public has been taught its lesson and knows 
now how to distinguish between institutions 
run by corrupt men and the banks and trust 
companies that have always adhered to the 
conservative policies that characterized New 
England banking. 

The Beacon Trust Company of Boston re 
ports deposits of $17,690,000 as compared with 
$14,530,000 in 1917 and $9,093,000 ten years 
ago. 

H. Martin Brown, president of the Indus- 
trial Trust Company of Providence has been 
elected to the Executive Committee of the 
Rhode Island Bankers’ Association. 


COMPANIES 


American 
Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


50 State Street BOSTON 


Chartered 1881 


Capital - - $1,000,000. 
Surplus (earned) over 2,500,000. 
Total Resources - 26,000,000. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


BUNKER HILL BRANCH —City Square, Charlestown. 


Established 1867 


National 
Savings & Trust Co. 


Corner 15th and New York Aves. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Ops S. Treasury 


Capital, $1,000,000 
Surplus, $1,000,000 
Resources, over $12,000,000 


Officers 


WILLIAM D. HOOVER ....... President 
WoopBuRY BLAIR First Vice-President 
FRANK W. STONE Second Vice-President 
FRANK STETSON «+ ---elrust Officer 
Cuas. C, LAMBORN Sarre i. g 
E. PERCIVAL WILSON oo ee vee 5 eae 
FRANK R. ULLMER isst. Sec’y and Asst. Treas. 














TRUST COMPANIES 


The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


Transacts Commercial Banking Business 
of Every Nature 


Make It Your New England Correspondent 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$37,500,000 


“FED UP” ON EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 
There is doubtless many practical-minded 
observers and bankers who will approve the 
statement expressed by Mr. George S. Mum- 
ford, president of 
Company of 


the Commonwealth 
Soston in his latest 
letter” in which he says: 

“We have been fed up on 
ditions, on abnormal foreign exchange, on 
Russia’s reverting to a nation of nomads as 
it was five hundred years ago, on the bank- 
rupt state of many great Continental na- 
tions, until we have almost come to feel that 
all these things mean economic ruin to our- 
selves. 


Trust 
“monthly 


European con- 


“As a matter of fact, this is very far from 
being true. We have been obliged to pay 
for the waste and the inflation that the great 
war caused us, but we have been doing it in 
our own way, and to a large extent inde- 
pendently of the other great nations of the 
world. In like manner our recovery will be 
our own and will go on in great measure 
independently. We cannot help being affected 
to some extent by the financial and business 
troubles of other great commercial nations, 
but our recovery ought to precede theirs, 
and we are sure to experience a normal con- 
sumption of our own products by our own 


people, which means stable prices and ac- 
tive business, long before Europe has shown 
any real approach to settled conditions.” 


INCREASE IN NEW ENGLAND SAVINGS 

A compilation recently made by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston shows that sav- 
ings deposits in New England savings banks 
increased from $1,548,992,000 in December, 
1919, to $1,673,776,000 in June, 1921. During 
the same period savings deposits in New 
England trust companies and National banks 
tional banks report total savings $73,176,000. 


“YOUR WIDOW AND YOUR WILL” 

There is much food for thought on the part 
of the average married man in an advertise- 
ment recently published by the trust depart- 
ment of The National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis. It relates that the average estate 
left outright to a widow is dissipated or lost 
in seven years; that out of every hundred 
widows only eighteen are left in good circum 
stances, forty-seven are obliged to work for 
a living and thirty-five are left in absolute 
want. There are today in the United States 
5,000,000 widows over sixty-five years of age, 
one-third of whom lack the necessities. 
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BROAD SCOPE OF FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF BOSTON SERVICE 















The distinctive and broad scope of services : . . 
rendered by the First National Bank of Bos- Serving America Ss 
ton are set forth in a most interesting way Second Sea-Port 


in a pamphlet recently issued by that bank. 

Emphasis is placed upon the protection af- ; 

forded in connection with various types of New Orleans, the oven = Latin 
: . America through the Mississippi Valley, 

is second only to New York in its 

volume of international business. 


banking and fiduciary service, the capital, 
surplus and undivided profits amounting to 
$37,500,000. Attention is directed to discount 


eee : The City* is destined to continue its 
and loan facilities, collections, custody of se- Y 


care 3 owth as a great American port. 
curities, safe deposit boxes, trust and tax e & P 










service, ete. The First National also main- This bank has grown with New Or- 
tains a special service department to assist leans since 1870, and because of its long 
customers and travelers; a translation bu- experience and broad service, is well 
reau; credit information bureau and accep- prepared to handle your Southern busi- 
tance facilities. The First National also oc- ness economically” and efficiently. 

cupies an important position in providing ac- | 
commodation in financing and extending for- 


eign trade. Its Buenos Ayres branch em- Hibernia 

ploys a force of 315 persons. The bank is a 

substantial stockholder in the International B k & ‘T he 
Acceptance Bank, Inc., and owns 25 per cent. an rust O. 
of the stock of the French American Banking 
Corporation. The First National also has New Orleans 
direct connections with over 11,000 specially 

selected banks in all parts of the world. 









MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Furnished by L. Sherman Adams, Member of Boston Stock Exchange, Specializing in Bank, 
Mill and Industrials Securities 


Surplus and 















Undivided Assets 
Profits Deposits Savings Book 

Capital Feb. 21, 1921 Feb. 21, 1921 Dept Value Bid Asked 
American Trust Co cee Pen eee $1,500,000 $2,759,577 $20,442,116 286 300 302 
ee a eee 600,000 1,660,062 16,244,218 $1,446,202 377 325 335 
*Boston Safe Deposit & Tr. Co... 1,000,000 3,451,287 15,395,475 . “O85 435 .. 
*Charlestown Trust Co......... 200,000 51,093 849,761 1,776,013 126 SO 100 
Columbia Trust Co............. 100,000 76,848 896,934 970,157 181 160 170 
Commonwealth Trust Co....... ,500,000 1,269,477 21,549,386 5,534,550 184 155 170 
Exchange Trust Co............. 1,000,000 1,066,789 6,393,107 8,471,770 208 180 190 
jo be Fe 1,000,000 387,665 7,318,250 5.104.332 143 ... 90 
PERS BUENO. .wccascciescesevc 100,000 75,470 1,269,541 L413.6006 i867 .... 135 
*International Trust Co........ 2,000,000 2,607,808 19,043,908 3,429,238 242 265 280 
*Jamaica Plain Trust Co........ 200,000 30,626 833,537 L.Jee.se: i395 ... .100 
OO att LO pe 500,000 550,232 4,853,715 1,771,628 210 175 185 
ey) 6 eee 400,000 178,164 1,806,191 1.713.606 147 ... 106 
Massachusetts Trust Co........ 1,000,000 721,347 8,633,669 5,452,730 186 150 160 
Metropolitan Trust Co......... 500,000 510,061 4,652,658 1,921,585 207 130 160 
*Wew England Trust Co........ 1,000,000 3,182,805 21,180,028 ; . 400 400 oe 
Old Colony Trust Co........... 7,000,000 10,667,081. 114,815,864 10,278 246 205 215 
Roxoury Brust Co. .... 66.0.5 ds 200,000 30,730 297,531 371,952 119 ... 70 
South Boston Trust Co......... 200,000 70,534 1,207,949 2,526,932 145 3) 69 
*State Street Trust Co.......... 2,000,000 3,245,695 30,144,418 .... ee eee in 
*United States Trust Co........ 1,000,000 1,185,719 10,453,639 6,605,155 226 300 325 
Winthrop Trust Co........ 100,000 41,818 561,754 379,916 142 ... 125 


*Stocks must be offered to Directors before sales can be made elsewhere. 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL ASPECTS 

Although the major issues of tax reduc- 
tion and tariff revision are still pending in 
Congress the past two months have wit- 
nessed a very decided improvement in un- 
derlying business, industrial and agricultur- 
al conditions throughout the Middle West. 
Employment is increasing, especially in the 
building and steel industries. In fact reports 
of excessive non-employment appear to have 
heen very much exaggerated. The continued 
heavy movement of agricultural products ex- 
erts a most salutary influence upon the situ- 
ation generally. Liquidation of extended 
paper in bank portfolios has reached a stage 
that assures an early cleanup with new crops 
commanding more satisfactory prices. Heavy 
shipments of wheat, cotton and other com- 
modities figure largely in the increased move- 
ment of exports which flourishes despite ex- 
change obstacles. 

Accumulation of surplus funds in banks 
and trust companies is indicated by the 
heavy response to the last offering of Treas 
ury certificates and the fact that 
the large “loop” banks are buying 


some of 
commer- 
cial paper for the first time in several years. 
The lower New York discount rate is partly 
responsible for this. While 
is still decidedly against 
lowering of Federal Reserve rates some con- 
likely in view of the 
The feeling is that 
trusted not 
and that 
for anything that 
It is interesting to 


here 
and 


sentiment 
“cheap money” 
cession is increasing 
surplus. member banks 

to abuse the rediscount 
no funds will be granted 
speculation. 


may be 
privilege 
smacks of 
also marked in 
crease in this 
district. The investment market is exception 
ally active. 


note a 


acceptance transactions in 


CHICAGO—FIFTY YEARS AGO AND 
TODAY 

October 9th, marking the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the great fire of 1871 in Chicago re- 
calls the experiences of this city’s oldest 
trust company, the Merchants Loan & Trust 
Company, organized in 1857, in resuming 
business. On the ninth day after the out- 
break of the fire and while the ruins were 
still aflame the Merchants resumed business. 
Money and valuables had been safely with- 
drawn, but most of the books and records 
in the vaults had been destroyed. Within 


COMPANIES 


“Our Trust Service” 


It is the personality behind the 
service we offer in our Trust and 
Banking departments that has ob- 
tained for us the accounts of many 
banks and bankers throughout the 
country. 

When you can use the facilities 
of these departments, we shall be 
pleased to serve you. 


Chicago Trust Company 


Lucius Teter, President 


Trust Department Officers 


Williard F. Hopkins, Secretary 
William T. Anderson, Asst. Secretary 
Roy K. Thomas, Trust Officer 


a year the company had almost completed its 
task of adjusting claims. 

The Chicago Tribune in 
lished a report that there five 
companies in Chicago at that time with de 
posits of $5,688,000. The latest consolidated 
summary that trust com- 
panies have deposits of $1,042,000,000, includ- 
ing a few State bank 
posits of banks and trust companies reaches 
the imposing total of $1,757,864,000 


June, 1875, 


were 


pub 
trust 


shows Chicago 


totals. Aggregate de 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 

The Northwestern Trust & Bank 
of Chicago celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
recently by moving into its new and en- 
larged banking home. The company was 
founded by John F. Smulski in 1906 in the 
northwest section of the city and has ex 
perienced steady growth. Its resources on 
Sept. 6, 1921, aggregated $20,347,000, and de- 
posits $18,240,000 with capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $1,535,694. The com- 
pany has 64,050 customers in its various de- 
partments. 


Savings 


is the text of a series 
of very forceful newspaper ads recently pub- 
lished by the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank. 


“Dollars and Sense’ 





TRUST COMPANIES 


CHICAGO 


Developed through the growth and experience of more than half a century 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial service, organized and maintain- 
ed at a marked degree of efficiency. Calls and correspon- 
dence are invited relative to the applicaticn of this service 
to local, national and to international requirements. 


Combined resources over $300,000,000 





CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided Book 
Capital Profits Deposits Value 

Central Trust Co $3,145,388 $58,259,288 152 
Chicago Trust Co 1,000,000 657,923 10,564,242 165 
Citizens Trust & Savings 100,000 45,475 2,331,231 
*Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings..... 5,000,000 7,266,693 56,519,613 
Drovers Trust & Savings 250,000 427,902 6,836,611 
tFirst Trust & Savings 6,250,000 7,820,709 79,276,547 

500,000 512,482 8,560,035 
Franklin Trust & Savings 300,000 342,431 3,347,448 
Guarantee Trust & Savings 200,000 169,595 1,757,457 
Harris Trust & Savings 4,486,887 28,246,051 
Home Bank & Trust Co 500,000 212,166 5,550,376 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank.................. 5,000,000 12,238,374 119,403,482 
Lake View Trust & Savings 500,000 516,883 8,674,835 
Market Trust & Savings 200,000 65,567 1,352,394 
Mercantile Trust & Savings 400,000 193,764 5,612,265 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co.................... 5,000,000 11,660,441 76,640,707 
Mid-City Trust & Savings...................... 750,000 188,653 9,458,200 
Northern Trust & Savings.....................- 2,000,000 4,477,425 39,304,227 
Peoples Trust & Savings 1,000,000 631,085 11,911,786 
Pullman Trust & Savings 300,000 338,205 5,436,245 
Sheridan Trust & Savings 500,000 248,941 6,895,151 
Standard Trust & Savings 1,000,000 761,014 6,652,913 
UD Sei OE MID, 5 on ccc c wdc cenccseccen 2,500,000 4,585,470 36,175,667 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings , 130,036 1,598,581 
Ecce tote anhe 6 case sp 3.0 6-05u phen 2,000,000 2,929,510 40,341,790 
West Side Trust & Savings 700,000 178,670 10,116,322 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings 400,000 218,166 5,518,638 


*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 
tStock owned by First National Bank. 
Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Bid Asked 
181 
145 
210 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
IMPROVED BANKING AND FINANCIAL 
POSITION 

The Federal Reserve Agent of the St. Louis 
Federal Bank reports further 
stantial improvement in the banking 
financial situation. 

“Liquidation of indebtedness in both city 
and country made further progress, with the 
showing by the country relatively better than 
has been the case for the 


Reserve sub- 
and 


He says: 


past several 
months. 


late in 


Since the advance in cotton prices 
August, Southern merchants and 
report a decidedly better tone in 
affairs. In the typical grain areas 
are marketing their products and 
paying their bills. One notable feature at the 
that the loans and discounts of 
banks in the district, which at this 
usually sharply upward 
» crop financing and other seasonal re- 


bankers 
financial 
farmers 


moment is 
season 
describe a curve 
due ti 
quirements, are showing little variation from 
to week, and are vastly under 
responding period a year This is ac 
counted for in part by the fact that the re- 
duction in materially curtailed the 
cost of producing and marketing 
well as the outlay of money required in 
mercantile operations. The commercial banks 
report a continued excellent demand for 

and an inerease in loanable’ re- 


week the cor- 


ago, 


prices 


CTODps, as 


money, 


sources,” 


PRIMING THE PUMP 
While professional economists and _ publi- 
cists are wallowing in deductions, statistical 


comparisons and profound arguments the 
simplest recipe for restoring American busi- 
to “prime the pump” according to 
John G,. Lonsdale, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
elected president of the National 
vision of the American Bankers’ 
tion at the recent annual meeting. 
a parallel between stimulating 
day and the half bucket of water that 
in the old days to make the ob- 
stinate pump yield its cooling draughts. This 
particularly to Government 
aid for railroads. 

“There is business in America today in 
every and corner, in just as good a 
measure as ever,” says Mr. Lonsdale. “Al- 
though dormant now, it merely needs ‘prim- 
ing’ like the old country pump, to start the 
profitable flow—the interchange—which, in 
its total volume, spells prosperity. 

“Aside from the pivotal position of the 
railroads in our commercial life, and the su 


ness Is 


who was 
Bank Di- 
Associa- 
There is 
business to- 
was 
necessary 


applies speedy 


nook 
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preme importance of speeding up the head of 
the procession of progress first, the stimu- 
lating of the railroads to activity in replen- 
ishing and improving their facilities by the 
purchase of material and supplies will es- 
tablish a cycle, not the vicious cycle of war 
Wages and prices, but one of 
healthful activity. The placing 
of equipment orders means a quickenirg in 
American business in all the ramifications of 
the hundreds of plants making railroad sup- 
plies. When it is considered that the rail- 
roads alone normally consume 35 per cent. 
of the lumber output of the country, the im- 
portance of immediately applying the ‘prim- 


commodity 
commercial 


ing’ process to American railroads as a means 
of general business resuscitation is only too 
fully apparent.” 


J. Lionberger Davis is organizing the Se- 
curity National Bank, Savings & Trust Com- 
pany in St. Louis. Byron W. Moser will be 
president and Frederick L. 
of the board. 

Mrs. Edward Buder, Edward Bu 
der, vice-president and treasurer of the Mer 
cantile Trust Company at St. died 
recently at her home in this city. 


Denby, chairman 
wife of 


Louis, 


Sam P. Jupp 


Recently appointed Publicity Manager, Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 
EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Seymour H Horr, Secretary 
Ernest W. Davis, Treasurer 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Assistant Treasurer 


FRANK J. KLAuser, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
Harry A. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
Joun P. MONAGHAN, Assistant Secretary 

C.LaupE A. CAMPBELL, Assistant Secretary 

J. H. LocuHBinter, Assistant Treasurer 

JouHN LanpGrar, Assistant Treasurer 





THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK DIVISION 


Few men in American banking circles com- 
mand greater popularity among their Co- 
workers than Mr. John G. Lonsdale, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis, who was honored with the presi- 
dency of the National Bank Division of the 
American Bankers’ Association at the recent 
annual meeting in Angeles. His popu- 
larity is not of the self-sought or nurtured 
variety. It is the reaction of contact with a 
man of fine human sensibilities, unaffected 
friendliness and loyalty. As a banker Mr. 
Lonsdale has earned the admiration of his 
fellow bankers in the way he has built up 
National Bank of 
Louis and the wholesome spirit 


Los 


the big Commerce in St. 
offi- 
cers and employees that arrests every visitor 
to that institution. 

Mr. Lonsdale came to St. Louis from New 
York in 1915 where he had already estab- 
lished himself as a successful financier as 
head of the firm of Logan & Bryant. When 
he took hold of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in 1915 the surplus and undivided 
profits $2,200,000 and total resources, 
$63,000,000. Today the surplus and undivided 
profits are nearly $5,000,000 and total re- 
sources over $80,000,000, In the inauguration 
of new services and departments, Mr. Lons 
dale has surrounded himself with men of ex- 
ceptional capabilities. 


among 


were 


Ballimore 


Special Correspondence 


BALTIMORE COMMUNITY FOUNDATION 
BEGINS TO FUNCTION 

Baltimore is the latest among the two score 
or more cities which have established Com- 
munity Trusts or Foundations modeled after 
the original plan embodied by F. H. Goff in 
the organization of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion. Success of the Baltimore Community 
Foundation assured by the recent ac 
tion of the boards of directors of a 


was 
number 
of local trust companies in accepting appoint 
ment as The trust companies 
which have thus signalized their co-operation 
as fiscal agents are the Mercantile Trust & 
Deposit Company, Maryland Trust Company, 
Union Trust 
Trust Company, 
Trust, Baltimore 
rrust, 


Second 


fiscal agents 


Company, Title Guarantee and 
Colonial Trust, Equitable 
Trust, Security Storage and 
Merchants National Bank 
National Bank. Alfred R. 
been appointed secretary 


and the 


Riggs has 


The 


has 


National 
appointed 


Irving 
been 


New York 
under a trust 
agreement, of the Americolite Company, Inc., 
of Bridgeville, Pa., 
per cent. first and 
depositary of bonds and common stock under 
escrow agreement. 


Bank of 
trustee, 
securing an issue of 8 


mortgage bonds, 


also as 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Name 


I NE COO Seeks 6 oekus cknec¥ aNehee es 
Sen Se BPE CO Fcc ccacswdseccseninces 


Mercantile Trust Co 

Mississippi Valley Trust Co 

South Side Trust Co 

North St. Louis Savings & Trust Co 
Northwestern Trust Co 


. .$1,000,000.00 
.. 3,000,000.00 


Surplus and 
Profits 
$329,244.90 
1,100,000.00 
7,524,667.88 
5,143,735.78 
$1,139.52 
141,327.75 
359,341.38 


Capital Deposits 
$8,978,006.28 
33,043 ,444.57 
49,397 ,328.66 
21,314,456,75 
2,550,054.08 
2,278,837 .87 
7,665,484.04 
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THE PEOPLES SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 


OF 


AKRON, 


OHIO 


Member Federal Reserve System 


We are prepared to render the fullest measure of service to Banks and 
Trust Companies covering all Akron requirements. 


Officers 
C. I. BRUNER, President 


Geo. D. BAaTEs, Vice-President 

L. D. Brown, Vice-President 

S. F. Zit1ox, Vice-President 

IRA E. Myers, Vice-President 
and Treasurer 


Geo. H. BurGy, Secretary 

Louts S. Duprey, Trust Officer 

H. B. DopGeE, Assistant Trust Officer 
H. J. KEIsTER, Assistant Secretary 


F. L. MiItt_Ler, Assistant Treasurer 
T. R. Cook, Assistant Treasurer 
C. G. WiLson, Auditor 

W. A. Cope, Title Officer 


Affiliated with The First-Second National Bank, the total assets approximating $27,000,000.00, and forming 
the largest banking institution in Akron. 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


TANGIBLE EVIDENCES OF BUSINESS 
RECOVERY 


Cleveland is neither marking’time or ob- 


sessed with any feelings of depression. Fac- 
tories, mills and business houses are busy 


The lobbies of banks and 
trust companies are swarming with patrons 

stand 
Accounts.” 


with new orders. 


and long cues 
labeled “New 
serve Bank of 


before the windows 
The Federal Re- 
Cleveland, in its latest sur- 
vey, contributes its message of good cheer, 
saving: 

“More substantial 


everywhere in 


signs of solidity are 
and the look of 
gloom on the face of business is disappear- 
ing. Manufacturers, with few 
report September business as showing an 
upward trend with orders and inquiries be- 


evidence 


exceptions, 


coming more numerous. At the present time 
the feeling is quite general that the marked 
improvement in business is substantial and 


sound in every respect, and that the period 


of depression gradually passing into the 
hackground will remain there for a long 
time. However, the presentiment that fur- 


ther readjustments are necessary still con- 


tinnes to show up in spots.” 


CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


Since May, of this year, the deposits of the 


Cleveland Trust Company have increased 
from $102,599,000 to $106,062,000, notwith- 
standing the general contraction noted in 


banking reports. Resources aggregate $126,- 
762,000 with cash on hand and in banks of 
$13,960,000; U. S. and municipal securities, 
$19.345,000; loans and discounts, $87,789,- 
000. Capital is $4,500,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $5,070.964. 


THE COMMERCE GUARDIAN OF TOLEDO 

Excellent progress is reported by the 
Commerce Guardian Trust and Savings Bank 
of Toledo, O., with total resources of $22,- 


884,000; deposits, $19,869,000; capital, $1,- 
400,000; surplus and _ undivided profits, 
$803,000. The company recently established 


another new branch at Summit and Cherry 
streets. 


W. R. Green, vice-president of the Guar- 
dian Savings & Trust Company of Cleveland, 
has been elected chairman of Group Nine, 
Ohio Bankers’ Association. Edwin Baxter, 
vice-president of the Cleveland Trust Co. has 
been elected secretary and treasurer. 


MINNESOTA TRUST OFFICERS 
ORGANIZE 

The trust officers of several of the Na- 
tional banks and trust companies of Minne- 
sota recently completed the organization of 
the Trust Officers’ Association of Minne- 
sota. The organization was launched at a 
meeting held on September 7th at the Minne- 
apolis Athletic Club with representatives of 
trust companies from Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth, Mankato, Winona and Rochester in 
attendance. 

The new association has for its aim the 
mutual benefit and protection of its mem- 
bers and the furthering of legitimate trust 
services. There are to be two standing com- 


mittees—one executive, the other on pub- 
licity. Membership is open to trust com- 


panies in Minnesota and to National banks 
in the State having trust company powers. 

The officers of the association chosen at 
its organization are: J. D. Armstrong of 
the Merchants Trust and Savings Bank of 
St. Paul, president; H. S. McGregor of the 
City National Bank of Duluth, vice-presi- 
dent; A. B. Whitney of the Minneapolis 
Trust Company of Minneapolis, secretary 
and treasurer. 
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New Orleans 


Special Correspondence 


THE LATEST IN IMPREGNABLE SAFE 
CONSTRUCTION 

In keeping with its massive new 23-story 
building which creates a new peak in New 
Orleans skyline the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company installed a safety vault sys 
tem which is the most complete and impreg- 
nable in the South. Although it is built 
after the same general model as installed in 
the United States Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve banks, the Hibernia embodies inno- 
vations which guard against any known hu- 
man contingency or the most advanced arts 
Many tons of steel and con- 
crete went into its construction. The slight- 


has 


of crookdom. 


est interference with its mechanism sets off 
a gigantic 
r 


that would 
ing message far and wide. 


gong send its warn- 
In case of neces- 
sity the entire basement can be flooded nine 
feet deep. 

The door admitting to the vaults weighs 
a trifle of 48 tons, but responds to the siight- 
est pressure. There are five vaults, one safe 
vault for customers, one for the 
bank’s money, another for securities, one for 
trunks and household silver and one for 
bank books. The safe vault is 12 feet wide 
and 59 feet deep. There are many other inter- 
esting features incorporated in the new Hi- 
bernia vaults which spell the last word ia the 
science of modern safe making. 


deposit 


NEW PUBLICITY MANAGER FOR 
HIBERNIA 


Wm. Edward Brown, who for the past 
two years has been manager of the New Busi- 
ness Department of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans, has been 
appointed manager of that bank’s Publicity 
Department succeeding W. S. Pleasants, who 
recently resigned to take a position with the 
New Orleans Jtem. 

Mr. Brown is a native Orleanian and a 
graduate of Rugby Academy. In 1914 he en- 
tered the College of Engineering at Tulane 
University, but in June, 1916, entered the 
U. S. Army from which he was discharged 
in Feburary, 1919, with the rank of first 
lieutenant. 

He was assistant plant engineer of the 
Mobile Shipbuilding Company for a time, and 
in October, 1919, became associated with 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company in 
its New Business Department, of which he 
was made manager in May, 1920. 


COMPANIES 


Bi ileye 
BANK & TRUST 


“THE BANK OF PERSONAL 
SERVICE” 


740 So. Broadway 
Los Angeles. 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


Capital and Surplus” - 


$1,641,000.00 | 


MR. HECHT ON NEW ORLEANS’ DOCK 
BOARD 

New Orleans commercial and financial in- 
terests are highly gratified with the recent 
announcement of the appointment of R. 38. 
Hecht, president of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company as a member of the Board 
of Commissioners of the port of New Orleans. 
In making this and other appointments Gov- 
ernor Parker of Louisiana carries out his 
pledge to take public boards out of politics 
and enlist men who will work for the greater 
advancement of the city. Needless to say the 
appointment of Mr. Hecht will mean much 
in connection with the vital interests of 
New Orleans in developing the dock and 
port facilities. Mr. Hecht is known to mem- 
bers of the bankers’ fraternity as a man who 
never undertakes a job that he does not fin- 
ish. 


The Union Trust Company of Spokane is 
distributing some effective trust booklets en- 
titled, “When Your Life Insurance Is Paid 
Over” and “Why a Living Trust?’ which are 
part of the series prepared by Harvey Blod- 
gett. 





2 Spec ialists 


TRUST COMPANIES 





Accounting 
14 MONTHS COURSE | 
qualifying for C. P. A. examinations 
Bookkeeping 
4 MONTHS COURSE 
qualifies one for Junior Accountant 


BROAKER ACCOUNTICS CORPORATION 


Public Accountants and Auditors 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Stuyvesant 0831 
Adding Machines Tel. Barclay 8961 
ADVANCE ADDING MACHINE CO. 
245 Broadway, N. Y. 
Guaranteed machines all makes; rebuilt by 
factory trained experts 
Addressing Machines Tel. Gramercy 6363 
RAPID ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
32-46 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
Stencils cut on your own typewriter, can be 
sed as cards in Mailing List 
For space on this page 


set 


CAMPBELL SERVICE 


Appraisals Tel. Cortlandt 381-382 
INTERNATIONAL APPRAISAL +. 
200 Broadway, New York, N. 
Fifteen years’ experience —bey type 
APPRAISAL SERVICE 
Bank Buildings 


ALFRED C BOSSOM 
680 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Specialist in Bank Construction 
Banking by Mail Tel. Murray Hill 9848 
Original tested successful system 

HENRY F. PRICE 
Savings Account Specialist 
ite 1117, 19 West 44th St., 


Inc- 


Architect 


ie 
Bank Supplies Tel. Beekman 7960 
BROWN, LENT & PETT, 
110 William Street, N. Y. 
in Checks, Blanks, 
Pass Books, Balance Ledgers, 


Inc. 


Registers, 
etc. 
For space on this page 


see 


CAMPBELL SERVICE 


Books Tel. Watkins 8090 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers 
64-66 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Canvas Money Bags Tel. Canal 0724-26 
THOMAS MARTIN 
304-6 Canal St., New York 
Fifty-four years reputation 
E verything in Canvas 


Card Systems Tel. Worth 1400 
LIBRARY BUREAU 
316 Broadway 
New York 
Unexcelled Filing Systems for banks 
Clocks Tel. Vanderbilt 4711 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 
19 West 44th St., New York City 
‘lock with the reputation for accuracy.” 
Specially de signe d cases for banks 


Cheek Protectors 
Tel. Cortlandt 2625-2838 
SAFE GUARD CHECK WRITER 
5 Beekman St., New York 
A written guarantee of absolute satisfaction 


“The « 


| 
| 





Code Books Tel. Cortlandt 4088 
AMERICAN CODE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Code dealers in the world 
206 Broadway, New York 
Established 1899 Send for circular 


For space on this page 


see 


CAMPBELL SERVICE 


Dulplicating Machines Tel. Stuyvesant 5332 


ROTOSPEED DUPLICATOR 
Lightning Office Appliance Company 
41 Union Square, N. Y 
“Works like a printing press without type’ ‘ 
Electrical Supplies 
Tel. Bowling Green 5060-5061-5062 
Hanover Electric Co., 80 Beaver St., N. ¥ 
Everything Electrical—Fixtures, annunciators 
Phones, ete. Installation 
Tel. Rector 0034 
Junior Executives 


Employment Agency 


HAMILTON EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
6 Church Street, New York 


Where to Get What 
You Want For 
Your Bank 
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CAMPBELL SERVICE 
for Banks 
West 447TH STREET 
11 17 New YorK 
Tel., 3552 Murray Hill 


19 
Suite 


Engrossers Est .50 Years 
AMES & ROLLINSON 
Resolutions Diplomas 
206 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel. 


Fire Arms 
Tel. Worth 0937 

H. and D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 
314 Broadway, New York 


Automatics for teller protection 


Fire Protection 
PYRENE MFG. CO. 
17-19 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
A Hand Apparatus for every department is 
inexpensive insurance 
Form Letters Tel. Circle 3105-8745 
MADISON LETTER SHOP 
236 West 54th Street 
Night and dey force—Rush service 
Multigraphing—Addressing—Moailing 
Glass Desk Tops Tel., Plaza 2409-4290 
J. MARKS & BRO. 
1119 First Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Cortlandt 7406-7407 | 


| 438-448 West 37th Street, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Tel. Plaza 9410 | 


| Specialists 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and save | 


money 








| Equipment—Steel Tel. Franklin 1407 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION | 
COMPANY 
369 Broadway, New York 
Everything for Bank Equipment 


| Hand Writing Expert Tel. Cortlandt 5633 
A. R. LEWIS 
Examinations of Questioned 
Typewriting, Ink, Paper, 
220 Broadway. N.Y. City 


Hardware 


| 
Documents, 
etc. 


Tel. Stuyvesant 7000 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
133 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
Law Blanks § _ Tel. Cortlandt 7635 


POLHEMUS PRINTING COMPANY 
48 Vesey Street, y 
{ blank for every usual banking need 


Special blanks pri inted to order 


| Leather Goods, Banking Equipment 
Tel. Cortlandt 2923 
CHARLES W. WOLF 
Street. New York 
WALLETS 


9 


22 Cortlandt 
PORTFOLIOS 


Life Insurance Tel. Rector 3819 


SIGOURNEY MELLOR & CO. 

N.Y 

New York Philadelphia 
Lockers Steel Tel. Murray Hill 9708 


HART & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 
Lockers in stock and to order. Steel shelving 
for storage. Estimates by mail. 


Letter Machine Tel . Bryant 1642 
Hooven Automatic Typewriter Corp. 
117 West 46th St.. New York City 


The typewriter machine that writesindividual 
letters automatically 


1.0 Broadway, 





For space cn this page 


CAMPBELL SERVICE 


Office Furniture Tel. Spring 
LEVIN & GOLDBERG 
540 Broadway, New York 
Every variety in stock and to order. 
used furniture taken in exe hange. 


~ TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION - 
New York City 
Silent, secret, instantaneous and absolutely 
accurate communication in writing 
between te lle TS ¢ and bookkeepers. 


6554 


Also 





Printers ~~ Tel. Worth 1243- 1! 244 
WEBER EARLY COMPANY, Inc. 
Printers, Binders and Manufacturing 

Stationers 
101 Cc he ambe Ts St., N. Y. 
Surety ‘Bonds: Tel. Rector ‘1074 
HENRY J. SAGE COMPANY, Est. 1897 
120 Broadway, New York 

in Suretyship. Advisers 

managers for org: aniz: ations 





and 


Vaults Safe De posit Boxes 
THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 
373 Broadway 
New York 
Telephone Franklin 1010 

Visible Index —_—_Teel. Vanderbilt 8023 | 

AMERICAN KARDEX CO. 

10 East 44th St., New York 


For quick reference by tellers without 
embarrassment to depositors 








TRUST 


COMPANIES 


ConTINENTAL GuarANTY CorpPorRATION 
BANKERS 


CE i's 


. .$3,000,000.00 


The Self-Liquidating Principle 


is observed in every Collateral Trust Gold Note we issue. 


Maturities 


on these Notes are so fixed that the collections from the collateral on 
hand will ALWAYS liquidate them automatically. 

In fact, the margin of safety we allow is so great that in the year 1920 
we were able to prepay—with the consent of the holders—36.6% of all 
Gold Notes matured during that year. 


This means that under no circumstances will a holder of our securities 


be called upon to grant a renewal. 


1150 banks have bought over $119,000,000. 


Offering Sheet on Request. 


248 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 





BETTER TELEPHONE SERVICE FOR 
BANK CUSTOMERS 


The Title Insurance and Trust Company of 
Los Angeles has conceived an effective plan 
to mitigate annoyances and delays arising 
from telephone service. In the ordinary 
course of daily business banks and trust com- 
panies are required to handle hundreds of 
telephone calls calling for quick decision, 
courtesy, investigations and versatility. To 
help meet such contingencies the Title In- 
surance and Trust Company has issued a lit- 
tle card for its employees upon which are 
set forth certain rules that should be ob- 
served in replying to calls. The chief in- 
junctions are to exercise promptness, to be 
always courteous under every trying situa- 
tion and to maintain cheerfutness. 


The Union Trust Company is being organ- 
ized in Wichita Falls, Texas, with capital 
of $20,000. At Fort Worth, Texas, the Fed- 
eral Trust & Mortgage Company is being or- 
ganized with capital of $500,000. 


PITTSBURGH ITEMS 

The Fidelity Title & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh reports total resources of $19,- 
680,000 ; capital, $2,000,000; surplus, $3,000,- 
000; undivided profits, $1,818,000; trust 
funds, $98,140,000, and over $94,000,000 cor- 
porate trusts. 

The Pittsburg Trust Company report re- 
sources of $20,606,000; deposits, $12,320,000; 
capital, $2,000,000; surplus, $1,000,000; undi- 
vided profits, $1,235,000; estates and volun- 
tary trusts, $8,858,000 and corporate trusts, 
$36,000,000. 

The First National Bank of Pittsburgh 
with which the Peoples National Bank was 
recently consolidated has increased its divi- 
dend basis to 10 per cent. annually on in- 
ereased capitalization of $5,000,000. 


American manufactures comprises more 
than 40 per cent. of the world’s total output, 
according to Statistician O. P. Austin of the 
National City Bank of New York, basing his 
conclusion upon the 1919 census returns. 
American factories produced $62,500,000,000 
as gross value of output for 1919 against 
$24,250,000,000 in 1914. 











